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REMINISCENCES     OF     A 
COUNTRY    POLITICIAN 

CHAPTER  I 

ELECTIONS   IN   THE   PAST 

SINCE  it  is  in  a  great  measure  by  the  work  of 
men  who,  outside  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, are  utterly  unknown  to  fame  that 
Governments  are  kept  in  office  or  overthrown, 
the  reminiscences  of  one  who  has  taken  a  humble 
part  in  political  affairs  for  many  years  may  not 
be  without  interest  for  the  rising  generation  of 
voters. 

So  I  wrote  when  but  a  few  months  ago  I 
began  to  jot  down  these  reminiscences ;  when 
the  Unionists  had  still  a  nominal  majority  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy ;  and  when,  though 
clouds  were  beginning  to  obscure  the  way,  and 
signs  were  not  wanting  of  a  coming  storm,  there 
was  little  to  foreshadow  the  hurricane  by  which 
the  party  has  been  overwhelmed.  Then  came 
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disagreement  between  leaders,  ostracising  of  old 
and  tried  friends,  mutual  recriminations,  mutiny 
in  the  rank  and  file,  a  short  period  of  clinging  to 
office,  indignation  open  or  suppressed  every- 
where, Mr  Balfour's  resignation,  a  General 
Election  when  the  nominal  leader  of  the  party 
failed  to  secure  his  re-election,  and,  finally,  the 
scattering  of  the  party  that  under  Lord  Salisbury 
had  earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
Empire  and  the  world,  to  the  four  winds.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  Bannerman,  at  the  absurd  idea 
of  whose  leadership  the  Quidnuncs  were  laughing 
a  few  weeks  ago,  is  now  leader  of  the  biggest 
majority  ever  obtained  in  this  country,  while 
only  a  small  band  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
torn  by  internecine  quarrels,  remains  of  the  strong 
and  confident  party  gathered  together  such  a 
short  time  ago  under  Lord  Salisbury's  standard. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the  book,  such  as 
it  is,  was  nearly  finished  before  the  catastrophe 
occurred  which  has  stricken  nigh  to  death  the 
party  of  which  the  writer  has  been  a  working 
member  for  so  many  years.  A  man  who  has 
followed  politics,  in  however  humble  a  guise,  all 
his  life  feels,  when  his  party  is  unfortunate  or 
discredited,  as  he  would  feel  at  the  illness  of  a 
dear  friend  till  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  recovery. 
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The  pursuit  in  which  he  delighted  has  lost  its 
savour.  What  if  his  friend  should  die !  The 
lawyer,  the  stockbroker,  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
and  very  probably  the  candlestickmaker  go  about 
their  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  but 
his  business  is  temporarily  ruined.  It  may 
recover  again — if  the  doctors  would  only  agree 
more  wonderful  things  have  happened — but  in 
the  meantime  there  will  be  no  use  in  trying  to 
feel  or  look  cheerful.  He  goes  about  very  likely 
with  a  sullen  face,  boring  his  friends  (one  of 
whom  has  his  farm,  and  another  his  merchandise) 
about  matters  for  which  they  may  care  very  little 
or  not  at  all.  Moreover,  the  petty  details  which 
in  quieter  or  better  times  some  might  have  found 
interesting  or  amusing,  may  have  lost,  in  this  day 
of  astounding  victories  and  defeats,  whatever 
chance  they  would  have  possessed  of  appealing 
to  readers. 

The  first  incident  connected  with  politics  that 
I  remember  is  my  father  bringing  back  from 
Sandwich  to  our  house  the  defeated  Tory  candi- 
date, who  was  in  doleful  dumps,  the  rude  poli- 
ticians of  that  once  famous  member  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  having  done  their  best  to  smash  him,  and 
succeeded  in  smashing  his  carriage.  The  boat- 
men of  Deal  and  its  neighbourhood  deserve 
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honourable  mention  for  not  considering,  as  too 
many  did  in  those  days,  that  the  franchise  was  a 
possession  that  should  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  It  appears  that  whereas  they  required 
five  pounds  to  induce  them  to  vote  for  a  Tory 
they  would  vote  Liberal  for  a  modest  honorarium 
of  three  sovereigns.  But  that  men  who  were 
among  the  bravest  in  the  kingdom  should  have 
seen  nothing  shameful  in  taking  money  for 
a  vote,  gives  a  hint  at  what  the  feeling  must 
have  been  among  those  who  were  less  distin- 
guished. 

On  the  first  occasion  of  my  proudly  recording 
my  vote  at  a  contested  Election  I  was  made 
aware  of  an  unpleasant,  but,  to  the  historian, 
doubtless  interesting  custom  which  obtained  at 
Election  time  in  Ramsgate  and  its  vicinity,  and  I 
daresay  all  over  the  Division  of  East  Kent.  A 
former  member  of  the  ancient  family  of  Knatch- 
bull,  which  in  old  days  was  always  ready  with  a 
candidate,  was  reported  to  have  enquired,  at  a 
time  when  the  price  of  meat  was  prohibitive, 
why  the  poor  did  not  eat  bullock's  liver.  The 
query  aroused  more  than  its  fair  share  of  indig- 
nation, but  as  something  similar  has  been  said 
of  so  many  others,  it  is  uncertain  whether  any 
particular  family  can  rightly  claim  the  credit  of 
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what  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  useful  sugges- 
tion. However,  the  Ramsgate  rough  gave  the 
Knatchbulls  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  lower  classes — none  of  whom 
were  then  in  possession  of  a  vote — to  arm  them- 
selves with  willow  wands,  or  sticks  tapering 
towards  the  end.  On  the  point  would  be  fixed 
a  small  piece  of  bullock's  liver,  which,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  prominent  Conservative — easily 
distinguishable  by  his  orange  and  blue  rosette — 
was  flicked  in  his  direction.  Considerable  skill 
was  shown  in  the  propulsion  of  the  missile,  and 
with  annual  or  even  triennial  Parliaments,  the 
aim  would  no  doubt  have  been  still  more  deadly. 
By  the  time  the  choice  morsels  had  been  picked 
several  times  out  of  the  gutter  their  contact  was 
anything  but  desirable.  I  wondered  on  my  first 
introduction  to  the  custom  where  all  the  liver 
came  from,  but  it  was  doubtless  imported  from  a 
locality  freer  than  East  Kent  from  the  traditions 
connected  with  old  families. 

Quite  recently,  at  the  Election  to  return  a 
Member  for  Thanet  in  place  of  the  much 
regretted  "Jimmy  Lowther,"  I  found  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  "Standard"  remarking  on  the 
use  of  "hard  missiles,  apparently  of  dry  mud." 
These,  on  closer  inspection,  would  no  doubt 
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have  proved  to  be  the  time-honoured  bullock's 
liver. 

Before  seeing  anything  more  of  English 
Elections,  I  passed  some  years  in  America,  and 
at  a  Presidential  Election  was  surprised  to  find 
the  shrewd  Americans  behaving  like  a  lot  of  big 
babies.  Being  in  Chicago  when  Abe  Lincoln 
was  running  for  President,  I  attended  a  mass 
meeting  in  an  enormous  wooden  building  that 
had  been  run  up  for  the  occasion.  An  effigy  of 
Lincoln  was  carried  in  shoulder  high,  amidst 
acclamations  and  tears.  The  President  to  be 
was  figured  seated  on  a  log  into  which  he  was 
driving  wedges  with  energy  disproportioned  to 
the  effect.  In  England  such  an  absurd  sight 
would  have  been  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter, 
but  the  spectators  took  it  quite  seriously,  though 
a  more  childish  exhibition  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine. 

On  my  return  from  America  I  commenced 
farming  in  South  Shropshire,  and  was,  of  course, 
brought  into  close  connection  with  the  farmers 
for  many  of  whom  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel 
the  sincerest  affection  and  esteem.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  the  farmers,  more  from  tradition 
or  an  idea  of  their  own  interest  than  from 
compulsion — though  there  was  no  doubt  plenty 
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of  the  latter — voted  almost  solid  with  the  Con- 
servative party.  Even  now  the  attempts  of  the 
Radicals  on  voters  connected  with  the  land  have 
not  got  far  beyond  the  agricultural  labourer. 
Nowadays  the  favourite  plan  is  to  publish 
some  falsehood  against  an  opponent  on  the  eve 
of  an  Election,  and  when  there  is  no  time  to 
contradict  it.  We  had  not  then  reached  such 
a  point  of  cleverness  or  dishonesty.  It  was 
soon  after  I  went  to  South  Shropshire  that  the 
"rabbit"  cry,  one  of  the  most  successful  I 
remember,  was  raised  against  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton,  for  a  long  while  one  of  the  Members 
for  South  Shropshire.  If  I  rightly  recollect,  he 
had  prosecuted  his  keeper  for  selling  game,  and 
this  was  magnified  into  a  refusal  to  let  the  poor 
man  have  a  rabbit  for  his  wife's  dinner,  though 
her  state  of  health  urgently  demanded  that 
particular  nourishment.  No  more  improbable 
statement  could  have  been  made,  since  the 
majority  of  keepers'  families  would,  I  imagine, 
rather  die  of  starvation  than  partake  of  the  too 
familiar  coney.  But  with  a  little  expenditure  of 
cash,  labour,  and  patience,  you  can  make  people 
believe  anything.  Wherever  Sir  Baldwin  went 
to  meet  his  constituents  he  was  attended  by  a 
yelling  opposition  who  pelted  him  persistently 
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with  rabbit- skins.  This,  as  the  assailants  were 
hired  roughs  from  a  distance,  was  at  first  inde- 
pendent of  local  feeling.  In  time,  however,  the 
cry  was  taken  up  by  the  farmers,  who,  in  those 
days,  were  subject  to  being  eaten  up  by  game, 
and  no  doubt  rejoiced  at  the  slaughter  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  missiles.  I  well 
remember  Sir  Baldwin  attempting  to  address 
the  crowd  from  the  window  of  the  Crown  Hotel 
at  Bridgnorth  with  rabbit-skins  flying  at  him  in 
showers  from  below,  and  frequently  passing  by 
into  the  room  beyond.  I  was  standing  with  the 
crowd  in  the  street,  and  took  the  liberty  of 
bonneting  one  of  the  leaders,  bringing  his  hat 
down  over  his  eyes.  He  turned  round,  as  soon 
as  he  could  disentangle  himself  from  his  hat, 

with  an  oath,  and,  "  who  the  d did  that  ? " 

Some  friend  kindly  enlightened  him,  and  after 
looking  me  over,  he  retired  with  a  low  bow, 
and,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir." 

Sir  Baldwin  having  lost  the  Election,  it  was 
supposed  he  would  nevertheless  attend  the 
declaration  of  the  poll  at  Church  Stretton,  but 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  away.  Amongst 
other  preparations  for  his  reception  was  a  crino- 
line covered  with  rabbit-skins,  which  was  to 
have  been  lowered  over  his  head  when  he 
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appeared  in  front  of  the  hustings,  in  illustration 
of  his  having  been  extinguished  by  rabbits. 
Sir  Baldwin,  though  not  personally  popular, 
was  a  useful  man,  and  his  treatment  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  indignation  among  the  gentry  and 
better-class  farmers.  Rabbit- skins  at  the  next 
Election  would  have  been  politically  valueless,  so 
it  became  necessary  to  discover  a  cry  that  should 
be  no  less  telling.  Mr  Jasper  More,  the  clever 
Liberal  who  had  slipped  into  Sir  Baldwin's  seat, 
and  who  sat  (with  one  interval)  till  his  death  in 
1903,  as  Unionist  Member  for  the  Ludlow 
Division  of  Salop,  took  up  the  crotchet  of  doing 
away  with  the  malt  tax.  There  was  an  idea 
then  amongst  farmers  that  untaxed  malt  would 
be  of  great  benefit  for  cattle-feeding.  An  Act 
to  permit  this  was  passed,  but  I  never  heard  of 
anyone  who  benefited  by  the  measure,  which  is 
merely  another  instance  of  an  Election  cry  taken 
up  without  forethought  or  foresight.  Since  that 
agitation  (begun,  but  not  concluded  by  a  section 
of  the  Conservative  party)  malting,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  profitable  businesses  carried 
on  by  villagers  and  farmers,  has  gone  to  the 
bad,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  picturesque  ivy- 
grown  ruins  of  malt-houses  in  almost  every  town 
and  village.  But  this  may  in  part  have  been 
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effected  by  the  big  Companies  which,  after 
breaking  up  the  little  men,  fail  sometimes  to 
pay  a  dividend. 

This  second  contest  (in  which  the  aforesaid 
Mr  Jasper  More  was  unsuccessful)  was  notice- 
able for  many  things  that  the  present  generation 
of  Electors  will  find  some  difficulty  in  crediting. 
Going  down  to  Church  Stretton,  usually  a 
rather  sleepy  little  town,  on  nomination  day,  I 
noticed  a  band  of  about  three  hundred  country- 
men adorned  with  red  "comforters"  over  their 
smocks.  On  enquiry  I  found  that  they  were 
supporters  (rather  bellicose-looking  ones)  of  Mr 
More.  I  was  reassured,  however,  by  one  of 
our  candidates,  the  Hon.  Percy  Herbert,  whose 
nomination  I  was  going  to  second.  "You'll 
find  it  will  be  all  right,"  he  said  calmly.  And 
so  it  turned  out.  It  seems  our  side  had 
imported  a  number  of  men  from  the  Black 
country  (led  by  Joe  Goss,  then  the  champion 
prize-fighter  of  England)  who  were,  man  for 
man,  far  superior  to  the  local  yokels.  There 
seemed  every  reason  to  anticipate  quite  a 
sanguinary  contest,  but  on  our  proceeding  to 
the  hustings,  the  two  armies  took  up  their 
places  in  front,  divided  by  an  imaginary  line 
which  no  one  ventured  to  cross.  To  do  so 
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would  have  at  once  precipitated  a  contest  of 
which  neither  party  seemed  desirous,  preferring 
apparently  to  confine  their  energies  to  groaning 
down  the  opposition  speakers.  We  were 
running  two  candidates  for  the  two  seats  to 
one  opposition  candidate.  One  of  our  men 
was  a  well-known  county  sportsman,  Colonel 
Corbett,  an  old  military  man,  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  ancestral  status,  whom  I  had  seen 
only  once  before,  when  he  was  driving  a  coach 
between  two  Welsh  towns.  At  first  the  Colonel 
could  not  get  a  hearing.  In  vain  did  he  strive 
to  make  a  point  by  reminding  his  hearers  that 
he  had  for  a  long  time  been  Chairman  of  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum  Committee.  This  infor- 
mation was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter, 
and  a  recommendation  that  he  should  at  once 
retire  to  that  institution. 

The  "  old  coachman  " — as  he  was  designated 
by  our  opponents — was,  however,  quite  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  when  the  laughter  ceased 
he  calmly  continued,  "and  for  six  years  I 
had  the  indescribable  felicity  of  hunting  the 
Shropshire  hounds."  This  in  a  county  where 
every  little  farmer  or  landowner  was  a  true 
sportsman,  was  universally  accepted  as  an 
amply  sufficient  proof  of  capacity  for  political 
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affairs;  and  the  Colonel's  further  remarks  were 
applauded  to  the  echo. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  hustings  for  the 
hotel,  the  leader  of  our  fighting  men — unsatis- 
fied, no  doubt,  with  the  very  secondary  part 
that  had  fallen  to  him — made  himself  exceed- 
ingly busy.  He  was  walking  backwards, 
clearing  the  way  by  jerking  his  elbows  into 
everyone  he  could  reach,  when  a  big  Shropshire 
farmer,  who  may  have  been  a  little  "market 
peart,"  came  up  to  the  "old  coachman"  and 
insisted  on  shaking  hands.  But  Mr  Goss 
would  not  allow  of  any  such  liberty  being 
taken  with  his  charges.  Exaggerating  his 
former  movements,  he  was  driving  his  elbows 
lustily  into  the  new-comer  when  the  latter 
seized  him  round  the  waist  and  chucked  him 
away  among  the  crowd.  Then,  having  gained 
the  desired  handshake,  he  marched  away 
quietly,  leaving  the  prize-fighter  to  resume 
his  ministrations  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
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CHAPTEE  II 

THE  "FREEMEN"  OF  BRIDGNORTH 

THE  proverb  which  suggested  that  a  Bridgnorth 
Election  was  "all  on  one  side,"  after  having 
been  for  some  time  under  a  cloud,  has  now, 
as  I  suppose  proverbs  may  be  expected  to  do, 
reasserted  itself,  with  the  difference  that  a 
new  family  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
one  by  which  its  truth  was  so  long  upheld. 
Thirty  years  or  so  ago  the  "Freeman"  of 
Bridgnorth  controlled  the  Election  for  the 
borough,  and  I  suppose  he  still  exists,  though 
with  a  far  less  profitable  heritage  than  of  old. 
Several  of  these  "Freemen"  lived  on  or 
adjoining  my  farm,  and  I  was  supposed  to  look 
after  them  politically,  as  indeed  I  did  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  On  the  morning  of  an 
Election  the  "Freemen"  (and  independent) 
would  come  to  my  house  to  breakfast,  where 
I  entertained  them  sumptuously,  only  taking 
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care  that  they  did  not  put  sufficient  into  their 
mouths  to  steal  away  any  small  amount  of 
brains  they  might  have  been  blessed  with. 
Arrived  at  the  town,  my  first  care  was  to  poll 
my  men,  going  with  them  through  the  booth ; 
after  which  they  were  left  free  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. It  very  occasionally  happened  that  a 
man  whom  you  had  breakfasted  and  seen  to 
generally,  turned  round  and  gave  the  wrong 
name  when  asked  which  candidate  he  would 
vote  for.  But  even  if  his  "  patron  "  was  absent, 
the  fact  of  his  having  broken  his  promise — 
which  may  have  had  little  in  it  of  spontaneity 
— would  become  known  to  everyone  in  a  day 
or  two,  on  the  publication  of  the  authorised 
list. 

The  considerations  that  moved  even  the 
more  independent  voters  of  Bridgnorth  were 
not  always  strictly  political.  On  an  occasion 
when  there  were  three  candidates  for  one 
vacancy,  and  every  vote  had,  of  course,  a  largely 
increased  value,  I  was  asked  to  interview  a 
farmer  and  "  Freeman "  of  the  borough  over 
whose  land  I  rented  the  shooting.  The  farmer 
had  a  brickyard,  and  did  a  large  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  drain -tiles.  The  three 
candidates  were,  Henry  Whitmore,  a  member 
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of  the   Apley  family  that  had   so   long  repre- 
sented the  town ;  a  local  banker,  Pritchard,  of 
no  particular  political  opinions ;  and  a  Liberal, 
Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Acton.     Mr  Whit- 
more,  till  lately  my  friend's  landlord,  had  been 
the  sitting  member,  but  my  friend's  farm  had 
recently    been    bought    by    the    banker.      The 
farmer  considered  the   case  with  what  I  con- 
sidered unnecessary  impartiality.     But  for  the 
complication  he   would,  of  course,  have  voted 
for  the   old   member.     At  last   he   went,  with 
a  puzzled  face,  to  a  drawer,  and  took  out  an 
account  book   containing   his    sales    of   drain- 
pipes during  the  past  year.     It  was  in  the  days 
when  "draining"  was  the  panacea  for  all  the 
farmers'  ills,  and  to  my  annoyance  (for  I  had 
not  looked  upon  Sir  John  as  a  possible  bene- 
ficiary) he  showed  me  that  all  three  candidates 
figured  as  customers  to  a  considerable  amount. 
After  puzzling  over  the  accounts,  however,  for 
some  time,  he  found  that  his  old  landlord  was 
still  the   largest   purchaser,  and   I  feel   sure — 
supposing  that  he  had  not  purposely  made  an 
error  in  his  addition — that  he  was  relieved  by 
the  discovery  that  his  very  slight  political  bias 
and  his   business    interests   were   not   irrecon- 
cilable. 
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This  was  the  occasion  on  which  Sir  John 
Acton,  then  residing  at  his  neighbouring  seat  of 
Aldenham,  was  returned  by  one  vote,  being 
afterwards  unseated  by  the  same  unit  on  a  scru- 
tiny. I  take  no  special  pride  in  remembering 
that  we  declined  the  honour  of  being  represented 
by  a  man  who  has  since  been  recognised  every- 
where as  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  English- 
men, in  favour  of  a  mere  party  man  who  never 
opened  his  lips  in  the  House.  Sir  John  Acton's 
nobility  of  mind,  no  less  than  his  retiring  disposi- 
tion, unfitted  him  to  stand  for  a  little  country 
constituency,  which  had  always  been  regarded  as 
a  Tory  pocket  borough,  and  the  high-handed 
methods  of  his  agent  did  little  to  assist  his 
popularity.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Election  must  have 
been  to  him  a  most  distasteful  affair.  Bigotry 
was  rampant,  and  the  "  No  popery "  appeals 
that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  make  to  the 
voters  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Irish 
labourers,  the  lowest  class  of  the  constituency, 
who  yet  favoured  the  candidate  whom  their 
superiors  failed  to  appreciate.  Votes  reached  a 
value  that  the  oldest  "  Freeman  "  had  never  dared 
to  hope  for,  and  that  they  were  never  to  reach 
again.  On  the  day  of  the  Election,  Sir  John  was 
impelled  by  the  exigency  of  affairs  or  an 
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imperious  agent  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  few  cautious  men  who  had  declared  their 
intention  of  remaining  neutral.  Of  these  there 
were  three  tradesmen  in  respectable  positions. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  a  man  came  running  down 
the  street  from  the  Committee  Room  to  tell  me 
that  Sir  John  had  just  gone  into  the  shop  of  one 
of  the  neutrals  whom  I  will  call  Brown,  and  who, 
I  believe,  made  a  rule  of  never  voting  at  Parlia- 
mentary Elections.  I  hastened  to  the  shop, 
which  I  found  empty,  and  a  few  minutes  passed 
before  the  owner  came  in  to  attend  to  me.  As 
he  had  promised  not  to  vote  against  us,  I  did  not 
see  what  he  wanted  with  Sir  John,  and  I  told 
him  so.  "  Sir  John,"  I  said,  "  has  just  come  in 
to  make  a  last  appeal  to  you."  "  Sir  John  ! "  he 
echoed,  with  an  attempt  to  look  hurt  and 
surprised.  "  I  have  said  I  shall  not  vote  at  all, 
and  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Sir  John  or  .  .  .  "  and  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand he  could  do  without  my  company  also. 
Sir  John,  in  the  meantime,  had  gone  out  the 
back  way,  and  I  got  into  the  street  just  in  time 
to  see  him  enter  the  shop  of  a  bootmaker 
opposite — another  of  the  would-be  neutrals. 
Again  I  found  the  shop  empty.  When  the 
proprietor  came  in  he  expressed  so  much  astonish- 
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ment  at  my  asking  him  to  measure  me  for  a  pair 
of  boots  on  Election  day  that  I  excused  him. 
"  Sir  John  has  been  here,"  I  said.  "  Sir  John  ! " 
he  echoed  indignantly.  "I've  promised  not  to 
vote,  and  I  would  not  break  my  word  for  fifty 
Sir  Johns."  The  candidate,  meanwhile,  had  again 
made  his  escape  by  the  back  way,  and  I  was 
close  at  his  heels  as  he  entered  the  shop  of  the 
third  and  last  of  the  neutrals.  Here,  after  the 
usual  interval,  there  was  the  same  display  of 
indignation  that  I  should  imagine  Sir  John  had 
been  there,  or  should  dream  that  if  he  had  been 
there  he  would  have  effected  anything.  I  left 
feeling  somewhat  reassured. 

My  efforts  on  this  eventful  day,  however  well 
meant,  were  not  entirely  successful.  Having 
polled  my  little  band  without  any  hitch,  I  was 
standing  near  the  entrance  to  the  Crown  Hotel, 
when  a  drover  I  knew  walked  across  the  street, 
and  asked  me  how  he  and  his  mate  were  to  vote. 
I  understood  what  this  meant,  and,  as  the  town 
was  just  then  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  I 
took  the  two  drovers  to  an  Inn  which  I 
considered  safe,  telling  them  to  wait  there  till  I 
came  for  them.  The  subsequent  arrival  of  two 
or  three  brake  loads  of  black-country  roughs  and 
fighting  men  imported  by  the  Tories,  caused  a 
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postponement  of  the  expected  calm.  The  invasion 
was  more  than  human  nature  could  stand;  the 
Bridgnorth  Radicals  roused  themselves,  and 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  new-comers.  The 
latter  finding  themselves  outnumbered,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  sanctum  in  which  I  had  unfortun- 
ately secreted  the  two  drovers.  The  Inn  was 
stormed,  and  the  imported  roughs  being  driven 
out,  a  free  fight  began  outside.  The  visitors 
finding  the  weapons  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  them  insufficient  defence  against  the 
clubs  used  by  the  natives,  were  overpowered, 
and  some  of  them,  after  being  severely  battered, 
were  taken  off  to  the  Police  Station — Floggee 
and  Preachee  too !  I  think  the  Radicals  showed 
a  proper  and  plucky  spirit  in  forcibly  objecting 
to  strangers  crowing  on  their  dunghill.  This 
was  by  far  the  liveliest  Election  fight  I  ever 
witnessed,  and  its  description  would  have  been 
a  joy  to  the  right  sort  of  novelist.  By  the  way, 
I  don't  think  writers  of  fiction  have  made  as 
much  as  they  might  have  done  out  of  the 
Elections  of  the  past.  The  narrative  of  an  Elec- 
tion in  Lytton's  My  Novel,  is  interesting,  but 
melodramatic,  and  I  certainly  never  had  the  luck 
to  come  across  a  "  Timothy  Alljack,"  though 
such  a  person  may  very  likely  have  existed. 
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Dickens,  with  all  his  exaggeration,  made  very 
little  out  of  the  Election  in  Pickwick.  But  the 
"  Punch  "  scene  in  "  Middlemarch  "  is  excellent, 
with  Mr  Brooke  covered  with  confusion  and 
rotten  eggs. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  carnage,  one  of  the 
victors  chanced  to  spy  the  two  drovers  modestly 
hiding  behind  the  door.  With  loud  cheers  they 
were  assimilated  by  the  enemy,  and  polled 
against  us.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  have 
helped  themselves.  I  shall  never  forget  their 
comical  looks  of  indignation,  not  without  a 
touch  of  pride,  as  they  went  rapidly  past  me 
down  the  street,  high  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
captors. 

A  man  had  been  told  off  to  accompany  me 
on  errands  of  danger.  He  was  a  cooper  (given 
rather  to  emptying  than  repairing  vats),  a  good 
boxer,  and  of  great  strength,  but  unfortunately 
too  fat,  and  withal  not  too  plucky.  He  was 
popularly  called  my  aide  de  scamp.  We  were 
conveying  to  the  poll  a  young  pork  butcher, 
with  whom  as  a  farmer  I  had  commercial  rela- 
tions, when  in  a  narrow  lane  we  came  upon  Sir 
John's  agent  and  man  of  business,  accompanied 
by  a  band  of  ruffians.  They  seized  on  my  pork 
butcher,  and  carried  him  away  faintly  protesting. 
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In  truth,  he  was  half  seas  over ;  but  even  so,  I 
think  he  would  have  stuck  to  me  if  my  aide  de 
scamp  had  not  turned  tail. 

The  above-mentioned  agent  very  naturally 
disliked  seeing  me  take  any  part  in  an  Election 
with  which,  as  he  said,  I  had  nothing  to  do — he 
forgot  how  dull  the  neighbourhood  was — and  he 
stirred  up  the  mill-hands  (who  were  then  all 
Radically  inclined)  and  lower  orders  against  me. 
I  had  several  friendly  messages  advising  me  to 
take  care;  and  one  afternoon,  just  before  the 
Election,  I  was  walking  across  the  High  Street 
when  I  found  I  was  being  followed  by  a  gang  of 
roughs  jeering  and  threatening  me.  I  knew 
some  of  them,  and  the  knowledge  was  not  re- 
assuring. There  happened  to  be  a  hairdresser's 
shop  close  by,  and  outside — as  used  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  trade — was  a  selection  of  oak  and 
other  walking  sticks.  Picking  out  the  strongest 
of  these,  }I  took  it  into  the  shop,  and  the  pro- 
prietor, to  whom  I  had  never  spoken  before, 
sawed  it  in  two  for  me,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  knob — all  this  con  amore — bored  a  hole 
and  inserted  a  loop  of  whipcord.  With  this 
round  my  wrist,  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  cudgel, 
I  emerged  from  the  shop,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  my  enemies  fly  without  waiting 
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to  make  acquaintance  with  the  new  weapon 
which  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  try  on 
them.  "We'll  have  him,"  said  one,  "when  he 
ain't  got  his  stick."  "Will  you?"  I  thought; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  went  into  Bridg- 
north  without  the  knob  of  the  "  Election  cane  " 
protruding  from  my  overcoat  pocket.  I  had  no 
idea  of  being  caught  napping,  so  engaged  a  man 
to  drive  part  of  the  way  home  with  me,  when  I 
chanced  to  be  late.  His  orders  were,  if  the  trap 
was  stopped,  to  jump  down  and  go  to  the 
horse's  head,  while  I  made  play  with  my  club. 
But  my  precautions  proved  unnecessary. 

The  value  of  a  vote  in  Bridgnorth  varied 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  Election.  No 
doubt  votes  sometimes  went  so  cheap  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  chance  of  a  broken 
head,  the  "  Freeman "  must  sometimes  have 
doubted  the  utility  of  the  possession.  Once  a 
noted  Tory  shopkeeper  came  to  tell  me  that  he 
had  a  "  Freeman  "  in  his  shop  who  would  not 
vote  unless  he  was  paid ;  a  fact  not  quite  new  to 
my  experience.  Votes  were,  on  this  occasion, 
fairly  valuable,  and  I  hastened  to  interview  him. 
The  man  was  a  near  neighbour  of  mine,  a  small 
farmer  and  horse-breaker,  and  he  fairly  as- 
tounded me  by  asking  £34.  I  had,  of  course, 
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no  authority  to  give  it  him,  but  I  went  to  the 
Committee  Koom,  where  I  found  the  Chairman, 
a  parson.  "For  goodness'  sake,"  said  the  latter 
all  in  a  fluster,  "  don't  tell  me  anything  about  it. 
Do  what  you  think  best."  I  returned  to  the 
shop,  and  tried,  but  without  success,  to  reduce 
my  friend's  demand.  "I'm  behind  hand  with 
my  rent,"  he  said,  "and  unless  I  can  get  enough 
to  square  things  with  I  won't  vote."  On  con- 
sideration, I  decided  to  give  the  money  if  he 
would  first  go  through  the  booth  and  vote  ;  but 
this  he  absolutely  refused  to  do.  In  vain  I 
pointed  out  that  the  shopkeeper  had  heard 
everything,  and  that  he  would  be  sure  of  his 
money.  At  last  I  got  disgusted  at  his  want  of 
faith,  and  leading  him  into  a  little  room  at  the 
back  of  the  shop,  told  him  to  sit  down  and  wait. 
Getting  the  key  from  the  proprietor,  I  locked 
the  "  Freeman  "  in,  put  the  key  in  my  pocket, 
and  went  off  to  seek  voters  more  amenable  to 
reason.  At  four  o'clock,  when  the  poll  closed, 
I  sent  the  key  back,  and  the  "  Freeman  "  was  no 
doubt  released.  Serve  him  right  for  being  so 
greedy.  I  never  saw  him  again.  Behind  the 
counter  had  been  standing  the  brother  of  the 
shopkeeper,  as  hot  a  Kadical  as  his  brother 
was  Tory.  He  watched  the  proceedings  with  a 
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sardonic  smile  which  for  many  years  afterwards 
he  always  re-assumed  on  meeting  me. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  shillings  to 
drovers  and  others  who  happened  to  be  "  Free- 
men," and  whom  I  would  have  assisted,  if  in 
need,  had  they  lacked  that  qualification,  this 
was  the  only  occasion  of  my  offering  a  man 
money  for  his  vote.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  circumstances  were  exceptional.  Certainly 
the  voter  was  not  the  only  person  who  needed 
the  relief  to  be  given  shortly  by  the  ballot. 
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CHAPTER  III 

FIFTY  YEARS'  CHANGES 

THERE  is  always  someone  ready  to  complain 
that  things  are  not  moving  fast  enough ;  but 
looking  back  more  than  fifty  years  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  could  not  with  safety — supposing 
that  we  are  safe  now — have  gone  much  faster. 
In  nothing  have  more  sweeping  changes  oc- 
curred within  the  memory  of  one  who  is  yet  not 
the  oldest  inhabitant  of  this  planet  than  in 
matters  connected  with  Elections.  This  would 
be  quickly  acknowledged  if  the  country  could 
have  returned  for  a  few  days,  during  the  recent 
General  Election,  to  the  old  state  of  affairs. 
The  present  generation  of  voters  would,  I 
imagine,  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  re-intro- 
duction of  the  old  mode  of  exercising  the 
franchise,  and  the  degrading  spectacle  of 
"Britons"  who  "never,  never  will  be  slaves" 
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personally  conducted,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
Cook's  tourists  through  the  polling  booths,  and 
sarcastically  thanked  for  doing  what  they  would 
gladly  have  avoided,  would  surely  have  moved 
the   least  sensitive  to  wonder  and  disgust.     A 
few  belligerent  survivals  may  regret  that  the 
present  hole-and-corner  method  of  nominating 
candidates  has   deprived   them  of  the   edifying 
sight  of  the  two  opponents  leaning  forward  over 
the  front  of  the  hustings  to  address  one  another 
in  language  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  suc- 
cessful one  would  not  consider  Parliamentary, 
while  their  partisans  roared  and  fought  down 
below.     But  among  other  changes  election  fun, 
as   it  was   called,  has   gone   the  way  of  prize- 
fighting, cock-fighting,  et  id  genus  omne,  to  the 
satisfaction,  no  doubt,  of  a  number  of  respect- 
able people    unfitted    by    nature    to   enjoy    it. 
Very  few  Englishmen— I  won't  answer  for  the 
Irish — will  now  gaily   put  up   with   a  broken 
head,  provided   only  they  have   the   chance   of 
breaking  a  head  or  two  in  their  turn.     I  suppose 
folk   have   so  much  in  their  heads    nowadays 
that  a  breakage   is    more    costly  than  before. 
Ruffians  the  fighters  may  have  been,  but  there 
was  something  manly  after  all  in  their  way  of 
meeting  antagonists.     I  don't  think  so  much  can 
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be  said  for  the  new  way  of  fighting  elections ; 
a  lie  on  the  eve  of  the  Election,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  give  an  effective  answer ;  a  scurrilous 
leaflet,  printed  no  one  knows  where,  and  sown 
broadcast  no  one  knows  by  whom  ;  blasphemous 
and  filthy  cartoons  appealing  only  to  the  grossest 
ignorance,  are  signs  that  could  well  be  spared  of 
the  march  of  education.  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad ;  he  who  runs  may  read.  That  these 
offences  against  manliness  and  the  old  English 
feeling  has  so  far  been  entirely  the  work  of  the 
Radicals,  that  Unionists  and  Conservatives  have 
not  yet  stooped  so  low  as  to  slander  honourable 
opponents,  is  but  a  poor  consolation.  One  day 
of  course  the  people  may  be  less  credulous,  one 
day  they  may  decline  to  accept  a  lie  because  it  is 
intended  to  flatter  or  please  them,  but  the  day 
seems  far  away. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot  box  was  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  the  counties  from  the  dictation  of  the  two  or 
three  county  magnates  who  calmly  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  of  deciding  as  to  who 
should  come  forward  as  candidate.  Than  this 
system — which  arose  from  the  idea  that  the  vast 
sums  spent  by  certain  county  families  on  Elec- 
tions gave  them  vested  rights  in  the  constituency 
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— nothing  could  have  been  invented  more  irri- 
tating to  the  great  majority  of  the  Electors,  who 
had  to  wait  with  what  patience  they  could 
muster  till  the  "  magnates  "  aforesaid  (who  were 
seldom  good  judges  of  political  ability,  or, 
indeed,  desirous  of  recognising  any  outside  their 
own  circle)  had  made  up  their  minds  whether  it 
was  convenient  for  one  of  them  to  contest  the 
seat,  or  whether  the  adversary  should  be 
allowed  a  "  walk  over."  The  idea  of  permitting 
any  person  outside  the  sacred  circle  to  come 
forward  never  entered  their  heads,  or  indeed 
that  of  the  "  outsider." 

This  evil  system  resulted  in  the  return  to 
Parliament  sometimes  of  youths,  sometimes  of 
middle-aged  men  quite  without  the  qualities  now 
thought  desirable  in  legislators,  and — since  there 
was  no  competition — careless  as  to  their  acquire- 
ment. Their  nearest  approach  to  oratory  was 
to  stumble  (amid  " laughter"  and  "hear,  hears") 
through  a  few  coloquial  sentences,  bearing  more 
or  less  reference  to  politics,  that  they  had  com- 
mitted to  memory,  or  in  the  absence  of  this 
faculty  to  read  a  few  lines  from  brief  memoranda 
inscribed  in  the  lining  of  a  hat.  Nor  did  the  evil 
stop  here,  since  after  their  election  they  were 

occasionally  pitch-forked   into   quite  important 
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offices  where  scions  of  the  very  numerous  Tite 
Barnacle  family  may  yet  be  seen. 

Candidates  are  now  chosen  by  the  constitu- 
ency, and  none  but  men  of  exceptional  pedigree 
and  promise  stand  much  chance  against  a  good 
local  man.  The  judgment  of  those  amongst 
whom  the  candidate  has  resided,  very  probably 
all  his  life,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  mistaken  one, 
whereas  the  "  carpet-bagger  "  may  have  quite  a 
number  of  skeletons  in  his  cupboard.  Yet  so 
seldom  does  the  average,  country-made  M.P., 
however  honest,  and  however  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  his  new  duties,  arrive  at  office, 
that  it  is  well  for  him  to  recognise  before  starting 
that  the  loaves  and  fishes  are  not  for  him.  I 
should  think  the  majority  of  these  men  must 
have  a  dull  time.  One  I  know  who  was  sent 
up,  at  a  mature  age,  to  Parliament  from  a 
Division  which  idolises  him.  When  I  visit  the 
House  of  Commons  I  never  fail  to  see  him 
sitting  alone  (and  sometimes  solitary  in  a  crowd) 
doing  nothing,  speaking  to  no  one — he  has  never 
yet  made  his  maiden  speech — and  I  think  he 
would  be  happier  at  home.  Yet  I  may  be 
mistaken,  and  this  may  be  the  form  of  happiness 
that  appeals  to  him. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  member,  sent 
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up  from  the  country  with  a  local  reputation, 
seldom  gets  beyond  M.P.  It  is  strange  but 
true  that  to  appoint  to  an  office  of  the  slightest 
importance  anyone  but  a  Lord,  or  the  relation  of 
a  Lord,  or  a  man  of  such  ancient  lineage  that  he 
needs  no  handle  to  his  name,  still  demands 
exceptional  courage  in  the  Prime  Minister.  To 
a  great  extent  "office"  is  still  looked  upon  by 
the  titled  classes — who  are  not  always  of  very 
high  descent — as  their  right.  The  droll  thing  is 
that  Eadical  Prime  Ministers  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  shown  more  love  for  a  Lord — even 
a  brand  new  one — than  the  Conservative  (more 
even  than  the  American),  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  include  in  their  ministries  as  many 
sprigs  of  nobility  as  they  could  get  hold  of.  The 
new  departure  recently  taken  by  Sir.  H.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  in  appointing  John  Burns,  a 
man  risen  from  the  people,  to  office,  will  give 
satisfaction  not  only  to  Radical  working-men. 
Mr  Burns  is,  without  doubt,  capable,  honest,  and 
intelligent,  and  the  precedent  if  successful,  as  I 
trust  it  will  be,  is  worthy  of  being  followed. 
Putting  aside  exceptionally  gifted  working-men, 
it  is  improbable  in  days  when  the  "  upper  ten  " 
have  no  monopoly  of  sense  or  education,  that 
out  of  our  immense  population  there  should  not 
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be  as  many  or  more  capable  men  among  the 
middle  classes  than  among  the  aristocracy.  Yet 
there  is  a  lingering  feeling  that  a  high-born 
youth,  who  is  very  poor,  and  also  without  any 
aptitude  for  business,  ought  to  be  put  in  the  way 
of  making  a  living  at  the  expense — in  more 
senses  than  one — of  the  country.  Perhaps  after 
all,  even  the  least  capable  of  lordlings  are  to  be 
preferred  to  the  nouveaux  riches,  some  of  whom 
will,  no  doubt,  one  day  tire  first  of  making 
money,  later  of  spending  it,  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  ruling  the  country.  Even  now  the 
impression  is  gaining  ground  that  a  millionaire 
must  of  necessity  be  a  better  candidate  than  the 
man  with  only  a  few  thousands. 

Perhaps  the  prejudice — which  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  last  much  longer — in  favour 
of  the  well-connected,  would  not  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  exclusion  from 
office  of  mere  countrymen  who  had  done  good 
work  in  the  Divisions.  The  majority  of  country 
members  are  far  from  desirous  of  fame,  pre- 
ferring to  rest  content  in  the  state  of  life  to 
which  my  friend,  above  mentioned,  has  been 
called.  The  remainder  lack  influence,  or, 
having  it,  neglect  to  use  it ;  or,  from  being 
accustomed  to  lord  it  at  home,  are  too  high- 
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spirited  and  independent  to  use  the  arts  by 
which  "preferment"  everywhere  is  obtained. 
They  are  not  of  those  sycophants  who,  had 
they  been  gifted  with  tails,  would  quickly  have 
learnt  to  wag  them  when  they  were  feeling 
anything  but  pleased,  nor  do  they  trade  on 
their  independence,  or  advertise  their  readiness 
for  office  by  becoming  thorns  in  the  side  of 
the  leader  of  the  Party,  who,  to  his  credit, 
generally  replies  by  leaving  the  too  ready  critic 
out  in  the  cold.  Yet  with  all  their  deficiencies 
of  pedigree  or  ambition,  these  "local  men/'  as 
I  will  call  them,  are  the  backbone  of  their 
party,  almost  invariably  reliable,  and  equally 
solicitous  of  its  honour  and  welfare  as  their 
leader  can  be.  It  would  never  do  for  them 
to  go  back  to  their  parish  or  town  and  have 
to  confess  themselves  liars. 
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"THE  LAND" 

THE  advent  of  the  ballot  found  me  settled  in 
Worcestershire,  having  fortunately  escaped  from 
the  stiff  Shropshire  clay  just  as  that  county  was 
entering  on  a  period  of  agricultural  depression, 
from  which  it  is  hard  to  say  when  it  will  emerge. 
For  some  years,  chiefly  owing  to  wet  seasons,  I 
had  had  a  disastrous  time.  Luckily,  during  the 
last  three  years  of  my  tenancy  I  was  able  to 
judge  of  the  feelings  of  the  "  golden  farmers  "  of 
the  past,  and  succeeded  in  retrieving  the  greater 
part  of  my  losses.  Certainly  at  that  date  few 
farmers  had  any  expectation  of  the  misfortunes 
impending  over  agriculture,  and,  if  my  farm  had 
not  been  sold  to  a  man  who  intended  to  occupy  • 
it,  I  should  no  doubt  have  renewed  my  lease. 
We  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
deadly  Rinderpest  in  1866,  and  fat  cattle  had 
fetched  very  high  prices.  Wool — Salop  was 
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famed  for  its  flocks — had,  in  1864,  been  sold  as 
high  as  half  a  crown  a  Ib.  Wheat,  in  1867,  was 
worth  from  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  to  eleven 
and  fourpence,  and  in  1868  about  eight  shillings 
per  bushel  of  72  Ibs. ;  enough  to  make  the 
mouths  of  the  present-day  farmers  water. 

I  scarcely  think  any  apology  is  necessary  for 
saying  a  few  words  about  "the  land,"  with  which 
and  the  tillers  thereof  I  was  for  many  years 
intimately  connected.  Nothing  but  the  peaceful 
and  somewhat  bovine  characteristics  of  the 
English  farmer  and  labourer  could  have  kept 
this  question  from  coming  to  the  front  long  ago. 
Circumstances,  such  as  the  exodus  from  the 
country  and  the  pressing  problem  of  the 
unemployed,  will  force  it  to  the  front,  if  not  in 
the  present  most  certainly  in  the  next  generation ; 
and  if  the  matter  is  to  be  meddled  with  I  should 
like  it  done  by  someone  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  knowledge.  Should  the  new 
Government,  as  is  not  unlikely,  take  up  the 
question,  I  trust  the  Opposition  will  give  what 
would  no  doubt  be  considered,  under  the  circum- 
stances, patriotic  assistance.  It  would  be  far 
better  that  the  matter  should  have  been  dealt 
with  by  Conservatives,  as  they  alone,  in  my 
opinion,  have  the  necessary  knowledge ;  but  this 
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is  no  longer  to  be  hoped  for.  There  are  still, 
though  Mr  Chaplin  will  unfortunately  be  absent, 
a  few  men  connected  with  "the  land"  in  the 
ranks  of  the  new  Opposition,  and  with  their  aid 
a  careful  beginning  might  be  made  in  a  matter 
which  hurried  legislation  would  ruin  and  revolu- 
tionise. I  confess  I  should  dread  legislation  by 
such  a  motley  assemblage  as  is  the  new  Radical 
majority  on  a  matter  which  they  have  hitherto 
shown  a  desire  to  treat  unfairly  and  in  a  party 
spirit,  unassisted  by  those  whose  interest  is 
predominant.  The  land  question  is  one  on 
which  a  little  knowledge  is  more  dangerous  than 
usual,  and  it  might  even  be  legislated  on  without 
any  knowledge  at  all. 

Salop  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  counties 
to  suffer  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
Shropshire  clay  is,  like  that  of  some  other 
localities  that  have  ceased  to  serve  the  useful 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  excellent 
wheat  land,  and  therefore,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, only  cultivable  at  a  loss.  Yet  wheat  is 
the  crop  which  more  than  all  others  is  necessary 
not  only  for  the  safety  but  for  the  life  of  the 
country.  The  fact  that  no  statesman  of  either 
party  has  instituted  or  attempted  to  institute  a 
feasible  scheme  for  encouraging  wheat-growing 
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on  these  lands  goes  far  to  prove  that  our  rulers 
are  wanting  in  any  but  the  most  elementary 
ability.  Granaries,  bounties  have  been  suggested 
only  to  be  daffed  carelessly  aside.  The  solution 
may  be  difficult,  since  a  return  to  "  Protection  " 
in  the  shape  of  a  high  duty  on  foreign  corn  seems 
now  more  impossible  than  ever ;  but  it  is  in  over- 
coming difficulties  that  the  real  is  distinguished 
from  the  sham  statesman.  The  ingenuity  that 
suffices  to  put  another  penny  or  two  on  the 
income  tax  is  sufficiently  in  evidence.  It  is  well 
to  look  after  our  Colonies,  but  these  new 
territories  are  free  from  the  artificial  conditions 
that  render  the  food  question  of  such  over- 
whelming importance  at  home.  There  has  lately 
been  a  vast  amount  of  highfalutin  about 
"Empire."  I  am  no  "little  Englander,"  but 
while  the  Island  from  which  our  Empire  is 
governed  is  left,  in  the  event  of  a  naval  reverse — 
which  though  unlikely  might  yet  one  day  occur — 
with  only  a  few  weeks'  food  for  her  crowded 
millions,  it  would  be  well  for  wisdom — I  say 
nothing  of  rhetoric,  of  which  we  have  lately  had 
an  abundance — to  begin,  like  Charity,  at  home. 

The  Minister,  of  whatever  party,  who  takes  up 
the  land  question  honestly,  with  a  wish  to 
benefit  his  country,  and  without  thinking  how 
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many  votes  will  be  gained  or  lost  by  its  intro- 
duction, will  have  a  reward  surpassing  the 
ephemeral  fame  which  is  all  that  the  great 
majority  of  party  leaders  can  hope  for.  But  it 
might  cost  him  his  office.  Ah  !  there's  the  rub  ! 
The  reasons  which  make  the  question  a  hard  one 
for  the  Conservative  party  to  tackle  may  be 
obviated  when  that  party  is  less  dependent  than 
now  on  territorial  magnates,  whose  influence  is 
even  now  on  the  wane.  Should  the  Eadicals 
decide  on  trying  their  hand  they  must  not  look  at 
it  from  their  usual  catch-vote  point  of  view.  As 
yet,  their  only  idea  in  connection  with  agriculture 
has  been  the  detachment  of  the  labourer  from  his 
employer  ;  the  squire  and  the  farmer  they  appear 
to  have  considered  too  high  game.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  traditions  of  the  land,  and  have 
been  careful,  apparently,  not  to  learn  anything. 
But  then  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn. 

The  bringing  forward  of  the  land — and  land- 
lord— question  in  England  should  not  be  matter 
for  surprise  since  it  is  in  process  of  being  settled 
in  Ireland,  not  indeed — which  would  be  im- 
possible— to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  but, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number;  and  in  England  from  the 
simultaneous  increase  of  the  population,  and  of 
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the  number  of  great  estates  in  the  hands  of  the 
nouveaux  riches  (who  are  strangers  to  the 
traditions  of  the  old  landowning  families)  it 
is  a  matter  of  far  wider  importance  than  it  could 
ever  have  been  in  the  Sister  Isle.  The  feeling 
that  land  in  England  should  in  some  way  be 
made  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  food 
problem,  and  not  be  reserved  entirely  for  the 
owner's  aggrandisement  or  amusement,  instead 
of  growing  weaker,  is  certain  (as  population  still 
further  increases)  to  become  intensified.  The 
country  is  not  big  enough  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  the  role  could  be  played  to  more  advantage 
in  South  Africa,  where  a  few  big  landowners 
with  plenty  of  capital  and  a  wish  to  spend  it 
otherwise  than  in  mining,  would  be  exceedingly 
welcome.  I  am  not  moved  to  these  remarks  by 
any  question  as  to  small  holdings  or  even  small 
farms  (as  to  the  future  of  which  the  most  notable 
authorities  are  not  in  agreement  with  one 
another)  but  by  the  consideration  whether  land- 
lords should  not  be  compelled,  were  it  only  by 
the  force  of  popular  opinion,  so  to  cultivate  their 
land  as  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  great 
landless  majority  of  the  people.  There  are 
numbers  of  estates,  small  and  large,  where 
practically  nothing  useful  is  produced.  The 
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land  is  laid  down  in  grass,  generally  called  a 
Park ;  there  are  no  cattle  or  sheep,  but  instead 
a  few  deer,  more  rabbits,  and  pheasants  ad  lib. 

The  state  of  affairs  obtaining  in  many  parts 
of  Sussex,  at  no  great  distance  from  London — 
and  where  the  clay,  though  no  doubt  unadapted 
to  some  crops,  is  excellent  wheat  land,  and  less 
"  holding  "  than  in  Salop  and  Essex — must  surely 
surprise  foreigners  with  some  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  who  may  have  heard  that  England 
is  as  well  cultivated  as  a  garden.  They  would 
see  thousands  of  acres  not  even  laid  down  in 
grass — in  the  vernacular  they  "seeded  them- 
selves down" — where  the  weeds  and  tree-like 
thistles  have  been  left  undisturbed  since  the  last 
crop  was  taken  a  generation  ago;  where  the 
winding,  spreading  hedgerows  have  remained 
untouched  for  ages ;  and  where  the  owners  are 
apparently  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  jerry 
builder — yet  a  great  way  off — who,  in  the  scheme 
of  some  Tariff  Reformer  of  the  future,  may  be 
proclaimed  as  the  saviour  of  the  country  from 
ruin. 

Surely  something  might  come  of  an  attempt 
to  teach  those  landlords  who  stand  in  need  of 
the  lesson  that  their  position  carries  with  it  the 
duty  of  managing  their  estates  as  far  as  may 
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be  for  the  good  of  the  country.  The  position  of 
landlord  can  hardly  be  an  unpleasant  one  or  so 
many  would  not  be  so  desirous  of  filling  it, 
and  it  should  be  a  pleasure  and  pride  to  fulfil 
the  obligation  instead  of  finding  it,  as  many 
apparently  do,  onerous  or  impracticable.  Fail- 
ing compliance  they  should  cease  to  be  landlords. 
Nor  need  the  talent,  though  buried  in  the  ground, 
be  subjected  to  confiscation.  No  one  would 
dream  of  robbery,  but  if  a  railway  is  allowed, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  benefiting  its  customers 
or  its  shareholders,  to  take  land  at  a  fair  price, 
why  should  the  State  not  be  allowed  to  purchase 
the  property  of  a  landlord  who  would  not  or 
could  not  use  it  for  the  public  good?  There 
are  many  landlords  who  require  no  reminder  of 
the  sort,  and  whose  management  of  estates  that 
bring  them  in  little  or  nothing  it  would  be  hard 
or  impossible  to  improve  upon.  All  the  more 
reason  why  the  others  should  be  made  to  follow 
suit. 
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THE   BALLOT 

To  return  to  politics  pure  and  simple.  Autre 
temps  autres  mceurs.  There  was  little  bribery  or 
corruption  at  Parliamentary  Elections  after  the 
ballot  came  in,  though  at  Municipal  Elections  it 
was  continued  for  some  little  time  longer. 
People  found  out  it  was  too  risky,  or  perhaps 
saw  that  there  were  other  ways  of  bribing 
besides  cash  payments.  The  county  constitu- 
encies had  always  been  too  big  for  systematic 
bribery  to  be  possible,  and  it  had  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  little  boroughs  where  the 
"Freeman"  looked  to  a  contested  Election  as 
shareholders,  in  certain  fortunate  companies,  look 
on  the  bonus  that  accrues  every  few  years.  The 
amounts  they  received  were  very  small,  a  few 
shillings,  perhaps  only  half  a  crown.  The  days 
were  gone  by  when  families  were  ruined  by 
contested  Elections  for  a  borough,  on  one  of 
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which  contests  would  sometimes  be  spent  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  pounds. 

Conservatives  belonging  to  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  hated  the  ballot,  and  would  have 
preferred  the  continuance  of  the  old  system, 
under  which  common  folk  had  voted  as  they 
were  told  by  the  landlord  or  agent,  or,  if  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  independent,  had  sold  their 
votes  as  they  would  have  sold  a  pig  in  the 
market.  These  last  were  too  ignorant  to  know 
how  to  use  their  votes  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  The  idea  prevailed  among  the  jubilant 
Radicals  that  an  end  had  come  to  Conservative 
Governments,  and  they  talked  as  if  every  work- 
ing man  was  a  certain  ally — unless,  as  might 
sometimes  happen,  he  were  a  fool.  Whether 
Conservatives  liked  the  new  law  or  not  they  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  To  sit  down  and  lament 
over  the  bad  times  coming  would  have  been  to 
confess  that  without  compulsion  the  people 
would  have  none  of  them.  For  my  part,  I 
rejoiced  that  the  day  was  gone  by  when  respect- 
able farmers  could  be  driven  to  the  polls  by 
agents  without  any  political  knowledge,  and  about 
as  sensitive  and  kindly  as  drovers  generally. 

When  the  ballot  came  in  it  was  expected 
there  would  be  secrecy  as  to  the  way  people 
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voted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  very  little 
indeed.  For  instance,  before  and  during  the 
continuance  of  the  South  African  War  no  one 
dreamt  of  concealing  his  opinions.  The  war 
party  was  in  an  immense  majority  in  the 
country,  and  the  feelings  of  the  belligerent 
portion  of  the  working  classes  did  them  credit 
since  they  were  aroused  by  the  conviction  that 
Kruger  was  ill-treating  their  countrymen.  One 
of  the  war  enthusiasts  was  employed  at  our 
station  to  tap  the  wheels  of  the  railway  carriages, 
and  he  got  so  excited  and  waved  his  weapon  so 
threateningly  that  I  was  in  constant  fear  of  his 
executing  what  he  would  have  considered 
summary  justice  on  someone  he  chose  to  fancy 
a  "pro-Boer."  "Their  ber-lud,"  he  would  say, 
"  is  a  crying  to  me  from  the  ground."  His 
feeling  did  him  honour,  but  I  was  glad  for  his 
and  for  others'  sakes  when  the  war  was  over. 
On  the  other  side  the  advocates  of  peace  showed 
a  great  deal  of  courage  in  that  they  made  little 
or  no  attempt  at  concealing  opinions  whose 
expression,  in  the  excited  state  of  the  country, 
was  not  without  danger.  Even  at  quieter  times 
there  is  very  little  secrecy  as  to  the  intentions  of 
voters.  Of  course  there  are  numbers  of  people 
whom  it  would  be  absurd  to  believe  on  their 
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oaths.  But  when  a  man  tells  you  a  lie  as  to  his 
political  opinions  there  is  generally  something 
in  his  way  of  doing  it  that  informs  against  him. 
Should  he  take  you  in  at  first  he  is  sure — 
perhaps  from  sheer  pride  at  having  deceived  you 
— to  blurt  out  the  truth  in  a  confidential  hour. 
The  role  of  successful  hypocrite  is  one  that  few 
have  the  patience  or  ability  to  play.  Members 
of  the  two — or  three — parties  have,  too,  a  differ- 
ent way  of  talking.  Of  course  there  are  men 
who  ought  to  have  been  Radicals  and  who  vote 
Tory ;  and  vice  versa.  The  politics  of  these  it 
would  be  hard  to  guess,  as  they  naturally  talk 
like  what  they  were  intended  for.  But  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  John  Bull  left  in  the 
average  Englishman  recent  events  have  abun- 
dantly proved.  Moreover  my  experience  is  that, 
except  among  the  very  lowest  and  most  degraded 
— and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  people  should  have 
votes — a  man  will  sooner  tell  a  lie  about  any- 
thing else  than  about  his  vote.  I  have  known 
Elections  in  Divisions  with  thousands  of  voters 
whom  in  general  matters  it  would  be  unwise  to 
put  much  confidence  in,  that  have  come  out 
almost  exactly  as  calculated  from  the  promises, 
and  where  the  percentage  of  lying  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  small  indeed. 
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The  ballot  must,  at  any  rate,  be  credited  with 
having  made  it  impossible  to  "put  on  the 
screw."  How  different  from  the  old  days  when 
the  landlord,  in  letting  a  farm,  reserved  to  him- 
self the  tenant's  vote  as  if  it  were  another  and 
less  elusive  description  of  game.  Only  thirty- 
five  years  ago  I  have  known  a  well-to-do  and 
highly  intelligent  farmer,  who  had  declared  his 
intention  of  not  voting  to  please  his  Radical 
landlord,  sent  for  towards  the  end  of  the  poll — 
when  it  was  seen  it  would  be  a  near  thing — and 
forced  to  vote.  I  shall  never  forget  his  face, 
rueful  and  indignant,  and  I  should  have  been 
sorry  to  advise  him  to  stand  firm,  and  find 
himself  and  family  turned  out  of  their  home,  as 
would  most  certainly  have  happened.  The 
majority  of  farmers  then  were  Tory  by  inclina- 
tion ;  yet  I  have  been  told  by  the  Agent  of  a 
Liberal,  or  Whig  landlord  that  if  his  tenants 
voted  Tory  they  would  have  to  go.  Of  course 
after  that  it  would  have  been  a  crime  to  canvass 
them.  I  never  saw  any  difference  between  Tory 
and  Liberal  (or  Whig)  landlords  except  that  the 
latter,  being  the  fewer,  had  naturally  fewer  oppor- 
tunities for  coercion. 

My  new  home  was  about  a  mile  from  King's 
Norton,  which  was,  to  all  appearance,  a  country 
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village,  with  agricultural  labourers,  and  farmers 
too,  in  pleated  smocks,  a  quite  countryfied- 
looking  miller,  with  what  had  been  an  old  water- 
mill  but  was  now  on  the  road  to  greatness,  a 
green,  and  everything  proper.  Anyone  suddenly 
dropped  on  to  the  green  would  have  thought 
himself  miles  away  from  a  town.  Around  it 
were  old  timber-built  public  houses,  in  each  of 
which  the  landlord-proprietor  brewed  and  dis- 
pensed a  sptdaliU  differing  from  that  of  his 
neighbours.  There  was  a  fine  old  church, 
which  many  have  doubtless  admired  from  a 
distance  when  travelling  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way. The  churchyard  appertaining  to  it  was 
crowded  with  the  forefathers  and  foremothers  of 
the  hamlet.  I  remember  on  my  first  visit  think- 
ing there  was  no  room  for  a  new-comer.  Yet 
the  rural  look  of  the  old  place  was  a  little  de- 
ceptive. To  the  south  was  a  wide  stretch  of 
agricultural  land,  chiefly  grass,  but  half  a  mile 
to  the  north  was  a  long  row  of  villas  which 
could  scarcely  be  occupied  by  country  folk,  and 
from  the  rising  ground  at  the  far  end  of  my  farm 
a  fine  bird's-eye  view  could  be  obtained  of  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  This  was  encroaching 
rapidly  on  the  country,  and  rows  of  little  red 
houses  were  lining  the  high  road,  and  pushing 
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their  tentacles  into  the  lanes.  Just  outside  the 
village  were  some  big  manufactories.  Within 
half  a  mile  Messrs  Nettlefold  and  Chamberlain 
had  one  of  their  screw  factories ;  nearer  still 
was  a  large  papermill ;  while  Messrs  Cadbury 
were  commencing,  about  a  mile  nearer  Birming- 
ham, the  enterprise  which  was  soon  to  develop 
into  such  a  gigantic  affair.  This  was,  at  first 
sight,  an  unpromising  locality  for  a  country 
politician  of  Tory  proclivities  to  settle  in.  But 
it  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  it  seemed. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  took  any  part  in 
the  local  or  political  affairs  of  the  village.  It 
might  even  have  been  longer  had  I  not  one  day 
met  a  neighbouring  farmer  driving  towards 
Birmingham,  who  pulled  up  and  asked  me  why 
I  was  not  going  to  the  meeting.  "  What  meet- 
ing ? "  I  asked.  It  was  the  election  of  a  High- 
way Board  for  the  year,  of  which  I  had  heard 
nothing.  He  drove  off  shouting,  "  I'll  put  you 
on,  I  will."  I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter, 
till  in  a  day  or  two  I  got  a  notice  to  say  I  had 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Highway  Board. 
I  found  this  to  be  an  old-fashioned  country  affair, 
though  on  the  eve  of  becoming  more  important ; 
one  of  its  duties  being  to  paint  and  keep  in 
repair  a  Maypole  by  the  side  of  one  of  the 
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country  roads,  round  which  it  was  the  custom 
for  children  to  dance  on  the  first  of  May.  Soon 
after  this  it  seemed  to  strike  people  that  I  was 
adapted  for  parochial  work,  or  more  probably 
they  were  too  lazy  to  attend  to  it  themselves. 
My  time  belonged  to  me  no  more.  But  I  was  a 
large  rate-payer,  and  in  those  days  it  was  still 
possible,  by  regular  attendance  on  the  various 
Boards,  to  do  something  towards  keeping  down 
expenses.  This  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case ; 
the  time  has  come  instead  when  the  most  in- 
capable person  can  at  least  suggest  some  way  of 
increasing  the  expenditure  which  no  one  cares 
any  longer  to  keep  within  bounds. 

I  found  King's  Norton,  to  my  great  delight, 
quite  a  Tory  stronghold,  but  interest  in  political 
affairs  was  far  less  keen  than  at  present.  People 
were  upset  by  the  uncertainty  of  what  was  going 
to  happen  under  the  new  regime.  The  country 
had  not  yet  been  subdivided  by  the  Redistribu- 
tion Bill,  and  the  choice  of  candidates  was  in 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  magnates  of  no 
particular  note.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
new  Divisions  chose  their  own  candidates,  and 
this  right  was  not  obtained  without  causing  a 
little  ill-feeling.  Shortly  after,  Conservative 
Associations  were  instituted  in  every  district, 
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and  I  was  appointed  Chairman  for  King's 
Norton.  The  big  neighbouring  works  were  all 
owned  and  worked  by  Radicals,  in  the  midst  of 
whom  we  were  a  little  Conservative  oasis. 
Messrs  Cadbury's  place  at  Stirchley,  about  a 
mile  off,  was  fast  growing  into  a  town,  and  we 
thought  it  a  great  thing  when  we  induced  seven 
voters  to  come  up  to  the  King's  Norton  polling 
booth  and  vote  for  a  Tory,  Sir  Henry  Allsopp. 
One  of  these  voters  was  a  publican,  and  another 
a  sweep,  who  sold  his  soot  to  the  farmers.  After 
the  Unionist  Alliance,  there  were  numerous 
accessories  to  our  ranks.  We  ceased  to  be  an 
oasis,  but  rather  a  fountain,  whose  pure  waters 
irrigated  the  desert,  and  made  it  blossom  like  a 
(political)  rose.  In  the  last  few  years  a  dense 
population  has  sprung  up  on  the  Birmingham 
side  of  the  village,  and  there  are  streets  of  little 
houses  where  I  remember  only  a  farm  house  or 
two.  The  village  itself  has  changed  very  little, 
with  the  exception  of  a  hideous  cemetery  now 
nearly  as  full  of  deceased  citizens  of  Birmingham 
as  the  old  churchyard  was  of  villagers.  In 
politics  the  village  has  not  changed  at  all,  but 
outside  opinion  has  veered  round  to  the  Con- 
servative side. 

The  trouble  we  took  to  detach  voters  from 
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the  already  depleted  ranks  of  our  opponents 
would  have  made  a  stoic  smile,  unless  he  chanced 
to  remember  that  without  zeal  (Talleyrand's  mot 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  very  little  can 
be  effected,  and  that  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at 
all  it  is  worth  doing  thoroughly.  It  is  some 
years  now  since  I  parted  with  the  conviction 
that  one  set  of  politicians  are  necessarily  heaven- 
born  while  the  birth  of  the  other  is  registered 
elsewhere,  but  in  those  days  no  good  could  be 
looked  for  from  a  Radical.  Not  a  move  were 
our  opponents  allowed  to  make  without  the 
closest  supervision,  and  any  hesitating  or 
unpledged  voter,  who  appeared  in  danger  of 
falling  a  victim  to  their  wiles,  found  himself  the 
object  of  a  solicitude  which,  if  nattering  to  his 
amour  propre,  he  would,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
gladly  have  dispensed  with.  For  some  time  he 
would  be  the  recipient  of  favours,  which  must 
have  aroused  envy  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
political  bias  was  well  known  and  declared. 
Had  there  been  any  likelihood  of  the  per- 
manence of  these  favours,  the  doubting  ones 
would,  no  doubt,  have  remained  on  the  fence. 
One  day  would  come  the  half-ashamed  acknow- 
ledgment of  defeat  or  conviction,  and,  "Well, 
I  suppose  I'll  have  to  give  you  a  vote,"  from  a 
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villager  who  was  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
his  bond. 

There  was  a  friendly  society  or  club  in  those 
days  (and  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  it 
may  still  be  in  existence)  which  rejoiced  in  the 
high-sounding  name  of  "  Loyal  Caledonian 
Corks,"  and  a  branch  of  this  society  held 
fortnightly  meetings  at  one  of  the  village  inns. 
These  meetings  were  attended  by  working-men 
members,  who,  having  been  through  the  above- 
mentioned  course  of  instruction,  professed  Con- 
servative opinions.  We  credited  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary — whose  titles  were,  I  believe,  less 
commonplace  ones — with  attempting  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  their  official  position.  It 
was  therefore  thought  desirable  that  the  leading 
Conservatives,  myself  among  the  number,  should 
become  members.  The  rites  of  initiation  were 
as  unpleasant  and  absurd  as  is  supposed  by 
ignorant  people  to  be  the  case  with  the  ceremony 
of  introduction  to  Freemasonry.  Every  member 
attending  had  a  cork  placed  in  front  of  him,  and 
this  it  was  his  duty  to  manipulate  in  a  peculiar 
way  at  some  special  crisis  in  the  evening's 
entertainment ;  any  failure  being  immediately 
detected  by  the  keen  eye  of  an  official  denomi- 
nated a  "  sitty- waiter,"  whose  chief  function  was 
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to  visit  the  delinquent  with  a  long  rod,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  a  small  cup  in  which  the  culprit 
had  to  deposit  a  halfpenny,  which  fine  was  at 
once  spent  in  beer  by  the  more  ardent  or  capable 
manipulators.  The  whole  affair  was  so  idiotic 
that  it  was  strange  to  see  beings  presumably 
rational  going  gravely  through  the  performance. 
I  spent  several  evenings  at  this  club,  but  with 
very  little  result,  chiefly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
small  number  of  members  who  attended.  It  is 
impossible  to  catch  fish  in  waters  where  they  do 
not  exist,  and  finding  that  the  danger  to  the 
Conservative  cause  had  been  overestimated,  we 
left  the  Radical  officials  to  stand  their  corks  on 
end,  and  to  direct  the  exactions  of  the  "  sitty- 
waiter"  without  any  further  supervision.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  made  it  impossible  to  devote 
careful  attention  to  individual  voters. 

When  "  smoking  concerts  "  came  into  fashion 
we  were  among  the  first  to  take  them  up.  They 
were  of  great  use  in  educating  the  voters,  but 
a  bit  of  a  strain  on  those  who  were  responsible 
for  their  success.  At  first  almost  anything 
served  to  amuse  the  farm  labourers,  who  were 
not  very  critical.  Gradually  the  farm  labourers 
and  their  smocks  gave  place  to  the  workers  in 
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the  mills  in  their  sometimes  ragged  black  coats, 
and  these  were  not  so  easily  pleased.  We  had 
to  keep  moving,  and  perpetually  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  entertainment.  We  have  even 
had  to  send  for  a  party  of  glee  singers  from 
Birmingham ;  our  own  glees  and  songs  requir- 
ing a  rest.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  there 
was  always  a  speech  on  whatever  was  happening 
in  the  political  world,  and  care  was  taken  not 
to  make  it  too  long,  or  the  room  would  speedily 
have  emptied.  Our  "smoking  concerts"  got 
to  be  the  fashion,  and  Radicals  occasionally 
condescended  to  attend  them.  Possibly  some 
who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  was  elected  Conservative 
Chairman  of  the  Division,  and  that  position  I 
occupied  for  many  years.  Things  had  changed 
a  good  deal,  and  I  was  no  longer  hooted 
at  when  I  drove  through  Messrs  Cadbury's 
domain.  Conservative  politics  got  to  be  the 
fashion,  and  we  gradually  worked  ourselves 
from  a  minority  into  a  majority  —  latterly 
an  overwhelming  one — in  the  Division.  I 
think  when  I  left  the  Chairmanship  there 
was  no  safer  seat  in  England,  and  the  man 
who  trusted  to  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  to 
enable  him  to  unseat  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain, 
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would  have   been   wiser  to  have  tempered  his 
courage  with  discretion.* 

I  have  once  more  strayed  away  from  the 
ballot,  under  which  Conservative  principles 
flourished  so  well  in  East  Worcestershire,  and 
in  England  generally.  I  don't  consider  I 
deserve  any  credit  for  doing  what  it  was  my 
delight  to  do,  and  striving  to  keep  the  Radicals 
out  of  office ;  but  I  think  I  deserve  a  little  for 
never  having  had  the  slightest  fear  of  the 
ballot.  I  early  formed  an  opinion  that  under 
it  the  best  of  the  newly- enfranchised  agri- 
cultural labourers,  if  not  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  towns,  would  gravitate  to  the  Conser- 
vative party.  Time  proved  I  was  right,  though 
not  before  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  has  been 
put  in,  not  only  by  pioneers  like  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  but  by  numbers  of  local  politicians 
throughout  the  country.  The  agricultural 
labourers  were  fooled  for  a  time,  and  by  men 
they  never  should  have  listened  to ;  mere  vote 
hunters  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything 
about  the  industry  they  prated  about  so  glibly 
on  the  village  greens.  A  change  of  treatment 
had,  no  doubt,  become  necessary,  and  the 

*  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain  was  at  the  General  Election 
returned  by  a  majority  of  over  3000. 
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working  men  had  to  be  shown  that  they  were 
trusted  and  looked  on  as  worth  the  trouble  of 
educating.  The  majority  were  so,  and  a  few 
you  trusted  suspecting  they  would  deceive 
you.  I  had  always  thought  that  the  refusal 
of  votes  to  the  agricultural  labourer  was  a 
parading  of  distrust  in  men  who  were  deserving 
of,  and  would  have  appreciated  confidence ;  and 
in  fact  the  long  withholding  of  the  franchise 
created  a  soreness  that  it  was  afterwards  hard 
to  remove.  But  the  new  treatment  that  had 
become  so  necessary  was  no  change  to  me ; 
during  my  years  of  farming  I  had  got  to  feel 
sincere  regard  for  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  to  look  on  many  of  them  as  true  friends. 
To  this  feeling  I  had  been  assisted  by  a 
circumstance  which  made  me  something  of 
an  exception  to  the  general  run  of  country 
politicians. 
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LITERATURE   AND   AGRICULTURE 

I  HAD  always  had  a  turn  for  versifying — not  to 
dignify  my  attempts  by  the  name  of  poetry.  As 
a  rule,  Horace  and  Virgil  notwithstanding  (and 
the  latter,  however  conversant  with  agriculture, 
was  not,  I  fancy,  a  practical  farmer)  too  close 
intimacy  with  farming,  precludes  acquaintance 
with  the  ars  poetica.  Some  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  farmer  is  in  general  too  busy  a 
man  to  have  time  for  another  pursuit,  which,  like 
its  sister  accomplishment  of  fiddling,  demands  a 
vast  amount  of  time  and  energy.  While  it 
would  almost  certainly  be  a  costly  mistake  for  a 
poet  to  take  up  farming,  the  farmer  who  should 
give  up  his  fine  days  to  writing  poetry  would,  in 
most  cases,  find  the  association  equally  unre- 
munerative.  When  my  farm  could  spare  me, 
there  were,  first  of  all,  politics,  then  Highway 
and  other  Boards  (later  there  was  the  County 
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Council)  with  a  number  of  smaller  offices  and 
dignities  thrown  in,  so  that  my  versifying  had 
plenty  of  rivals.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  a  life  devoted  to  agriculture  to 
foster  poetical  feeling.  Many  farmers,  and  a 
still  greater  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers, 
were  "characters"  whom  to  study  was  a  pure 
delight.  Farmers  were  proud  of  being  every- 
where looked  on  as  the  "backbone  of  the 
country."  As  such,  they  are  no  longer  very 
generally  regarded,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that 
they  are  still  as  good  fellows  as  ever,  since  to  be 
despised  has  seldom  the  effect  of  making  a  man 
or  a  class  nobler  or  better.  The  days  were  not 
yet  when  every  little  grocer  or  liquor  merchant 
could  aspire  to  be  a  millionaire,  or  his  poverty 
or  ill-fortune  had  caused  the  farmer  to  be  looked 
down  on.  The  farm  labourer  was  highly  edu- 
cated, though  he  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Now  he  has  both  these  accomplishments,  and 
much  good  they  do  him  or  his  master.  He  was 
then  devoted  to  the  land  from  which  he  drew 
but  a  poor  subsistence.  He  is  better  off  now, 
but  less  contented.  It  was  impossible  for 
dwellers  in  the  country  to  avoid  being  moved  by 
the  many  touching  episodes  encountered.  To 
be  all  day  in  the  fields,  in  the  pure  air,  and 
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amongst  those  who  were  bearing  a  hard  lot  with 
patience  and  courage,  could  not  be  without  an 
influence  on  anyone  with  the  slightest  pretension 
to  a  poetical  temperament.  I  got  into  the  way 
of  jotting  down  anything  out  of  the  common  (or 
perhaps  rather  in  the  common)  that  struck  me. 
Somehow  these  notes  fell  into  rhyme,  and  the 
rhymes  a  classical  education  led  me  more  or  less 
— too  often  it  was  less — to  polish.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  stay  indoors  on  a  fine  hay 
day  or  harvest  day,  or  even  to  stop  away  from 
market,  or  the  local  Highway  Board,  to  write 
poetry ;  but,  in  the  sixties,  I  had  more  than 
my  share  of  showery  hay  seasons  and  wet 
harvests.  Then  I  was  happy  to  find  some- 
thing besides  grumbling  to  occupy  my  mind, 
and  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  "  wet  day " 
I  would  write.  Certainly  in  those  days  I  never 
wrote  a  line  I  did  not  feel,  nor  had  I  for  a 
long  time  the  remotest  intention  of  publishing 
anything. 

Some  years  after  I  had  moved  into  Worces- 
tershire from  South  Shropshire,  Wet  Days;  by 
a  Farmer,  was  published  by  Kegan  Paul  &  Co., 
and  a  long  and  very  favourable  notice  of  the 
book  appeared  in  the  Standard  on  Christmas 
Day,  1879.  On  reading  it  I  had  some  slight 
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insight  into  what  Burns  must  have  felt  when  he 
wrote — 

"  Then  never  murmur  or  repine, 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine, 
And  trust  me  not  Potosi's  mine 

Nor  king's  regard 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'er  matching  thine, 

A  rustic  bard." 

Yet  even  Burns,  had  he  lived  in  these  days, 
might  have  found  the  position  of  "rustic  bard" 
an  insecure  one. 

The  Standard  article  was  followed  by  quite 
a  number  of  notices,  mostly  appreciative,  in 
all  sorts  of  papers,  and,  I  suppose,  for  poetry 
the  book  sold  fairly  well.  The  authorship  was 
known  to  very  few  indeed ;  I  got  little  kudos, 
and  was  much  too  shy  to  desire  any.  I  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  continue  "taking 
notes"  without  anyone  suspecting  what  I  was 
up  to.  Many  of  the  sketches  in  Wet  Days 
were  taken  from  my  South  Shropshire  village, 
where,  with  no  "society"  to  speak  of,  it  had 
been  a  comfort  to  have  a  distraction. 

I  had  never  given  the  matter  a  thought,  but 
before  very  long  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
fact  that  very  few  people  cared  a  straw  about 
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poetry,  even  of  a  far  better  class  than  I  could 
produce,  and  fewer  still  for  poems  on  rural 
matters.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  true 
poet  would  go  on  writing  even  though  no  notice 
was  taken  of  his  work.  Possibly  no  amount  of 
discouragement  could  have  stopped  Wordsworth, 
or  Barnes,  whom  I  have  always  admired  im- 
mensely, and  who  seemed  to  find  a  poem  waiting 
for  him  on  every  bush.  But  lesser  men  require 
some  little  meed  of  appreciation,  even  if  they 
take  no  thought  for  profit,  which  they  will 
certainly  never  acquire.  I  suppose  the  general 
opinion  of  a  man  who  spends  his  time  in  versi- 
fying— unless  the  verses  are  palpably  idiotic — 
is  that  he  must  be  some  kind  of  a  donkey. 
There  must,  too,  inevitably  be  more  or  less  of 
sameness  in  the  most  pathetic  rustic  episodes. 
The  mine  gets  worked  out. 

I  had  never  tried  my  hand  at  prose  before 
writing  the  preface  to  Wet  Days,  but  shortly 
after  I  sent  some  sketches  of  country  parsons 
to  the  St  James's  Gazette — there  were  some 
droll  country  parsons  in  those  days.  These 
sketches,  to  my  surprise,  were  accepted,  and  for 
some  time  I  wrote  a  good  deal  for  that  paper. 
I  certainly  found  prose  more  profitable  than 
poetry,  though  Frederick  Greenwood,  who  then 
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edited  the  St  James's  Gazette,  inserted  quite  a 
number  of  my  poems  on  rural  themes. 

If  the  village  of  King's  Norton  in  Worcester- 
shire did  not  become  famous,  it  was  certainly 
not  owing  to  the  want  of  a  vates — not  a  very 
sacred  one  perhaps — or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  his- 
torian. Not  a  celebrity  from  parson  to  village 
barber  but  appeared  in  his  turn,  and  without 
being  aware  of  it,  in  the  St  James's  Gazette. 
One  day  an  article  on  our  local  "Mop"  found 
its  way  from  the  St  James's  into  the  local  paper, 
and  going  down  to  the  village  to  attend  the 
fortnightly  cattle  sale  I  found  the  auctioneer 
reading  it  aloud  to  some  local  magnates  in  the 
bar  of  the  public-house  adjoining  the  sale  yard. 
The  reader  desisted  on  my  appearance,  and  I 
could  see  that  I  was  under  suspicion.  Even 
then  I  might  have  escaped  but  for  my  sarcastic 
mention  of  the  sporting  tendencies  of  the  local 
M.D.,  by  which  that  worthy  was  greatly  incensed. 
With  F.  Greenwood,  though  I  saw  him  very 
seldom,  I  was  on  friendly  epistolary  terms. 
I  remember  attending  a  Koyal  Agricultural 
Show — at  Nottingham,  I  think — and,  having 
nothing  better  to  do  on  the  return  journey, 
I  wrote  an  account  of  it  for  the  St  James's. 
Evidently  the  editor  was  a  little  doubtful. 
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"Am  I  to  suppose,"  he  wrote,  "that  this  is  a 
correct  account,  or  have  you  imagined  it  ? " 
"  All  correct,"  I  wired  back,  "  except  the  frilled 
shirts  for  the  waiters."  F.  Greenwood  was — 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  still  is — a  master  of  prose, 
and  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  criticism  and 
judgment,  though  these  were,  of  course,  often 
unfavourable,  was  an  education  in  itself.  It  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  read  of  the  honour 
recently  paid  him,  a  somewhat  tardy  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  all  connected  with  literature.  When 
he  left  the  St  James's  there  was  no  paper  left 
to  print  the  miscellaneous  articles  for  which  he 
had  always  been  ready  to  find  space.  "  I  don't 
see,"  he  once  wrote  to  me,  "  what  your  article 
has  to  do  with  a  daily  paper."  Nevertheless  he 
printed  it. 

Once  a  writer  always  a  writer — that's  the 
pity — and  I  had  to  keep  on,  though  instead  of 
the  short  sketches  of  a  column  or  a  column  and 
a  half,  to  which  my  pen  was  accustomed,  I  had 
to  expand  myself  into  Magazine  articles.  With 
these  for  some  reason  or  other  I  never  had 
much  success.  I  was  unknown  to  literary  men, 
and  my  manners,  though  I  hope  fairly  good, 
were  not  such  as  to  commend  me  greatly  to 
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editors,  some  of  whom  require  to  be  addressed 
with  bated  breath  and  a  show  of  adulation,  even 
when  they  must  surely  suspect  that  the  professed 
worshipper  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 

In  1889  Macmillan,  greatly  to  my  delight 
and  astonishment,  published  Idylls  of  a  Lost 
Village,  in  great  part  made  up  of  reprints  from 
the  St  James's  Gazette.  The  "village"  was 
King's  Norton,  which  even  yet  is  not  quite 
lost.  It  was  well  received,  and  I  got  a 
good  deal  of  praise  for  my  English.  I  think 
at  that  date  there  were  still  people  who 
cared  to  hear  about  country  folk  and  country 
matters. 

Shortly  before  the  publication  of  the  Idylls, 

I  was  asked  by  a  director  of  a  struggling  B 

paper  to  write  some  leading  articles.  I  had 
never  written  any  before,  and  had  plenty  of 
occupation  without,  but  decided  from  political 
reasons,  and  without  expectation  of  pay,  to  try 
my  hand.  I  sent  in  twenty  or  thirty,  the  whole 
of  which  were  printed,  and  coming  across  them 
the  other  day,  I  was  surprised  to  find  they 

might  have  been  much  worse.  B papers 

as  a  rule,  keep  or  used  to  keep,  a  joker, 
who  empties  his  budget  once  a  week,  and 
in  the  funny  man's  column  appeared,  in  due 
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course,  the  following  appreciative  notice  of  my 
new  book : — 


"Mr  Bridges,  who  has  just  blossomed 
out  as  an  author  of  prose  '  Idylls,'  is  about 
the  last  person  in  the  world  who  would  be 
suspected  of  literary  fancies.  .  .  .  Few  of 
his  friends  seem  to  have  had  the  faintest 
idea  that  he  was  about  to  burst  forth  in 
all  the  glory  of  type." 

I  sent  the  cutting  to  the  editor,  saying  that  I 
supposed  that  was  all  I  should  ever  get  for 
my  "leaders,"  but  he  took  no  notice,  and 
shortly  after  the  paper  expired.  I  mention 
this  to  show  that  my  secret  was  kept  pretty 
closely,  but  of  course  all  my  "friends"  knew 
that  I  was  writing. 

I  might  have  continued  to  "blossom"  on 
rural  affairs  —  though  I  had  nearly  used  up 
my  village  of  King's  Norton — but  at  this  time, 
as  it  were  in  a  moment,  all  things  agricultural 
became  a  drug.  It  was  like  Roderick  Dhu's 
men,  one  minute  greatly  in  evidence,  the  next 
clean  out  of  sight — with  the  difference  that 
nobody  wanted  to  know  where  agricultural 
affairs  had  got  to.  While  everyone  else  had 
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been  growing  rich  the  farmers  had  fallen  on 
evil  times,  and  since  they  could  no  longer 
make  money  there  was  none  to  be  abstracted 
from  their  depleted  pockets.  This  was  enough 
to  make  the  stockjobbers,  grocers,  jerry  builders, 
and  all  the  hordes  of  nouveaux  riches  turn  up 
their  noses — an  extremely  hard  matter  for  some 
of  them  I  The  descent  was  too  sordid  and 
sickening  to  be  interesting. 

At  my  village  had  been  held  for  many 
years  an  annual  Conservative  dinner,  and  among 
the  mottoes,  with  which  the  room  would  be 
decorated,  "  Success  to  Agriculture "  always 
held  the  first  place.  If  any  notable  person 
connected  with  trade  chanced  to  attend  the 
dinner  a  supplementary  motto  might  possibly 
be  exhibited  in  his  honour,  but  all  trade  was 
supposed  to  hang  upon  agriculture.  It  was 
on  the  agricultural  counties  that  a  Conservative 
Government  mainly  depended  for  support.  The 
big  towns  were  almost  invariably  Radical,  while 
the  little  towns,  rotten  boroughs  included, 
might  be  Whig  or  Tory  as  circumstances  had 
determined.  Some  words  I  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  broken-down  farmer  in  Idylls  of  a  Lost 
Village,  may  show  what  was  then  the  general 
idea  of  the  evil  wrought  by  the  decay  of 
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agriculture.  "Timothy  had  a  humorous  way 
of  ascribing  the  bad  state  of  trade  prevailing 
throughout  the  country  to  his  own  troubles. 
'I  have  nothing  to  spend,'  he  would  say,  'so 
I  don't  lay  anything  out  at  Wood's  (the  general 
shop).  Wood  doesn't  go  to  Birmingham  to 
buy  the  goods  he  no  longer  wants ;  tradesmen 
in  Birmingham  give  no  orders  to  the  local  manu- 
facturers ;  the  manufacturers  go  on  sticking  to 
it  till  they  are  choked  up,  and  then  they  fail. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  do  something 
for  me.'" 

We  had  our  regular  orator,  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  whose  highly-esteemed  privilege  it  was 
to  make  the  annual  agricultural  speech,  which 
it  took  him  months  to  prepare,  and  which  he 
had  to  recite  over  and  over  again  until  a  self- 
elected  committee,  which  I  fear  made  a  great 
deal  of  fun  out  of  the  affair,  expressed  itself 
satisfied.  The  orator  was  by  no  means  much 
of  a  fellow  intellectually,  but,  in  the  dearth  of 
fluent  speakers  on  the  agricultural  side,  he  was 
extremely  useful,  and,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
careful  elimination  by  the  local  committee  of 
the  goody-goody  sentiments  to  which  he  was 
prone,  and  the  gradual  insertion  instead  of  the 
correct  stock  arguments,  his  speeches  became 
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as  much  an   institution  as  the  annual  dinner. 

B was    a    sort    of    annual    single-speech 

Hamilton,  and  having  plenty  of  leisure  —  he 
had  retired  from  the  not  too-absorbing  pro- 
fession of  Methodist  preacher — he  had  twelve 
months  in  which  to  invent,  amplify,  and  correct 
his  "points."  He  was  also  a  confirmed  snuff- 
taker,  a  habit  it  was  never  imagined  would 
be  the  cause  of  his  fall.  On  one  memorable 
occasion,  an  anniversary  of  dire  importance  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  having  made  what  he 
considered  a  telling  point,  he  allowed  himself 
a  pinch  of  snuff  in  the  brief  interval  consecrated 
to  "applause."  He  had  taken  thousands  of 
pinches,  and  his  greatest  enemy  could  never 
have  accused  him  of  sneezing.  But,  whether 
some  artful  Radical  had  mixed  with  the  harm- 
less powder  a  deleterious  compound,  or  the  fates 
had  decided  to  advertise  in  this  way  the  disasters 
that  were  threatening  agriculture,  he  suddenly 
and  emphatically  sneezed.  Literally  the  sneeze 
might  have  been  heard  in  the  next  parish, 
figuratively  the  sound  penetrated  much  further. 
The  instantaneous  production  of  an  enormous 
red  bandana  could  do  little  towards  diminishing 
the  report  of  the  explosion.  The  audience — 
favourable  to  a  man  —  was  convulsed  with 
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laughter,  during  which  the  orator  (his  face — 
what  could  be  seen  of  it — redder  than  the 
bandana)  resumed  his  seat.  If  "Cervantes 
smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away,"  as  surely  did 

B sneeze   "Success  to  Agriculture"  away 

from  the  annual  dinner.  But  indeed  in  the  bad 
time  coming  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  flaunt 
that  banner  in  the  faces  of  the  disheartened  and 
pauperised  remainder  of  a  class  once  respected 
and  looked  up  to.  Next  year  the  text  praying 
for  "  Success  to  Agriculture "  was  missing  from 
the  wall  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  dinner, 
and  about  that  time  I  gave  up  writing  on  agri- 
cultural or  rural  affairs. 

I  hope  I  have  explained  how  my  liking  for 
the  farmer  and  the  agricultural  labourer  first 
arose.  People  talk  as  if  there  were  no  farm 
labourers  left,  but  things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that.  Circumstances  may  have  changed  them  a 
good  deal,  but  I  shall  keep  my  interest  in  them 
while  I  live,  and  can  only  regret  that  at  present 
there  seems  so  little  chance  of  ameliorating  their 
lot.  Perhaps  their  very  misfortunes — since  from 
him  who  has  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
he  has — have  caused  him  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold 
by  the  Tariff  Reformers. 
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AGRICULTURAL   LABOURERS   IN   THE   PAST 

IT  is  a  mistake  for  people  to  talk  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer  to  the  towns, 
and  his  taking  up  other  walks  in  life  in  prefer- 
ence to  farming  as  if  it  was  something  new.  In 
reality,  it  has  been  going  on  for  many  years.  My 
recollection  is  that  forty  years  ago  young  men  in 
the  country  villages  were  quite  as  eager  to  get 
away  as  they  are  now,  but  of  course  oppor- 
tunities were  much  fewer.  There  were  numbers 
of  old  men  working  on  farms  in  those  days,  but 
they  were  not,  as  at  present,  looked  up  to  as  the 
sole  and  valuable  repositories  of  agricultural 
lore.  They  were  indeed  kept  on  out  of  kindness, 
or  to  save  them  from  the  workhouse,  rather  than 
on  account  of  their  experience.  The  majority  of 
farm  labourers  were  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
about  forty  or  so,  who  had  given  hostages  to 
fortune,  and  had  no  longer  the  courage  to  try 
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changes  abroad  or  at  home.  Many  of  them 
never  dreamt  of  leaving  one  farm  for  another. 
They  would  have  liked  to  better  their  position, 
but  there  was  nobody  to  tell  them  where  to  go, 
or  what  to  do.  Their  daughters  went  out  to 
service  at  the  parsonage  or  the  hall,  and  some- 
times married  the  groom  or  the  gardener,  or  the 
individual  who  in  the  country  frequently  com- 
bined the  two.  The  sons  began  life  first  as 
rook-tenders,  then  as  waggoner's  boys,  but  after 
that  chapter  was  concluded  those  who  were  not 
too  stupid  to  make  their  way  in  any  other  line 
disappeared  from  farming.  I  remember  a  family, 
the  father  of  which  had  been  an  agricultural 
labourer  come  down  to  work  on  the  roads.  Of 
this  family  one  son,  though  he  was  a  big,  heavy 
fellow,  got  some  employment  in  a  racing  stable, 
while  another,  early  in  life,  pluckily  took  up  the 
role  of  groom  and  gardener  for  which  he  was 
about  as  well  fitted  as  a  hippopotamus.  His 
knowledge  of  horses  was  confined  to  the  little  he 
had  learnt  as  ploughboy  to  his  father,  while  of 
gardening  he  did  not  even  know  which  seeds  to 
sow  broadcast,  and  which  it  was  the  usual 
custom  to  place  in  rows.  I  allowed  him  to 
practise  in  my  garden  for  a  short  time,  and  have 
no  doubt  he  picked  up  information  from  the 
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objurgations  of  the  successive  employers  who 
dismissed  him  as  soon  as  the  seeds  showed  above 
ground.  He  certainly  never  returned  to  farming, 
though  in  those  days  he  might  easily  have  found 
employment  at  what  were  considered  good  wages. 
Looking  back,  I  cannot  remember  any  young 
labourers  of  twenty  to  twenty- five  on  my  farm. 
The  men  who  were  aged  about  forty  when  I 
began  farming  gradually  grew  into  old  men 
(without  a  grey  hair  on  their  heads)  and,  no 
doubt,  pottered  about  the  same  farm  till  they 
died.  While  they  were  undergoing  this  process 
I  had  moved  into  another  county,  and  here  I 
found  all  the  farm  labourers  verging  on  the 
sixties.  There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  to 
prove  the  rule :  a  young  waggoner  would  occa- 
sionally come  in  with  his  belongings  from  a 
distance,  moved  by  a  report  of  better  wages,  or 
a  youth  would  now  and  again  return  to  his 
deserted  village  from  the  town  which  had  cast 
him  out ;  but  while  the  former  would  soon  get  a 
job  as  carter  in  the  town,  the  latter  was  almost 
always  a  scamp,  and  found  himself,  after  a  few 
months,  at  his  familiar  occupation  of  "doing 
time." 

The  old  men  on  whom  I  depended  at  my  new 
farm  were  excellent  labourers,  and  though  they 
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were,  of  course,  getting  older  daily,  each  of  them 
was,  to  the  very  last,  equal  to  two  of  the 
scallawags  I  had  to  make  shift  with  in  hay  or 
harvest  time.  These  old  men  had  stuck  to 
farming  because  they  liked  it,  and  took  a  pride 
in  doing  their  work  well.  One  by  one  they  died 
and  were  buried.  They  were  mourned  by  the 
men  who  could  see  no  way  of  getting  on  without 
them — and  than  this  there  can  be  no  grief  more 
sincere.  In  twenty  years'  time  the  town  had 
spread  so  far  into  the  country  that  farming 
became  a  nuisance,  and  I  moved  away ;  but  not 
before  I  had  lost  the  services  of  the  last  of  my 
old  friends. 

One  of  these  old  labourers  for  whom  I  had 
sincere  respect  and  affection,  was  a  man  over 
sixty,  of  a  grave  and  serious  deportment.  His 
name  chanced  to  be  Ashford,  but  without  that 
circumstance  he  would  have  recalled  to  any 
reader  of  Crabbe  the  "Mr  Ashford,"  whose  life 
of  honest  labour  and  integrity  is  perhaps  the  most 
touching  of  that  poet's  village  histories.  Joe 
(not  Isaac)  had,  years  before,  had  an  accident  on 
the  railway — he  used  to  say  that  he  had  lain  for 
some  hours  under  an  overturned  truck — which 
had  bent  both  his  knees  sideways,  so  that  in 
walking  he  took  the  form  of  a  capital  S.  One  of 
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his  feet  was  also  damaged,  and  he  wore  a  boot 
of  somewhat  remarkable  size  and  shape.  He 
had,  however,  one  talent  that  amply  atoned, 
even  in  days  of  the  greatest  hurry  and  bustle, 
for  the  deficiency  of  his  sprinting  powers.  He 
was  an  admirable  rickmaker,  and  the  only  man 
in  the  parish  who  could  thatch  a  rick  decently. 
He  had  one  fault — as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 
horses.  He  was  independent  "  to  a  fault,"  and 
this,  after  many  years,  was  the  cause  of  our 
disagreement. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  without  being  himself  at  all 
disturbed.  I  had  attended  a  sale  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood at  a  farm  which  the  tenant,  a  friend  of 
mine,  was  leaving,  and  bought  several  ricks  of 
wheat,  "  straw  to  go  off."  When  I  had  threshed 
the  wheat  the  new  tenant  bought  the  straw,  but, 
for  some  reason,  after  putting  it  in  his  barn, 
declined  to  pay  for  it.  I  told  a  lawyer  to  sue  him, 
with  the  result  that  the  case  was  taken  to  West- 
minster instead  of  the  County  Court.  About  a 
month  after  I  had  notice  to  attend  on  a  Monday 
morning  at  Westminster  with  my  witnesses,  one  of 
whom  was  my  bailiff,  and  the  other  old  Joe.  We 

started  on  Sunday  afternoon,  driving  into  B 

in  my  four-wheel,  the  bailiff  in  front  with  me,  and 
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old  Joe  seated  in  state  behind.  Nearing  the 
town  we  met  people  coming  out  of  church,  who 
greeted  us  with  roars  of  laughter.  We  had 
started  in  a  hurry,  and  I  had  had  no  time  to  study 
Joe's  get-up.  I  now  saw  that  he  was  wearing  an 
old  steeple-shaped  beaver  hat,  brownish-green 
with  age,  and  with  a  nap  like  a  crop  of  after- 
math ;  a  thick,  red  woollen  comforter  encircled 
his  neck,  and  he  had  squeezed  himself  into  a 
coat  of  antediluvian  make,  which  may  once  have 
been  black,  and  which  was  several  sizes  too  small 
for  him.  His  corduroy  trousers  had  been 
washed  for  the  occasion,  and  having  shrunk  in 
the  unaccustomed  operation,  they  were  unable  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  heavy  laced  boots,  from  the 
front  of  one  of  which  the  leather  had  been  cut 
away  to  ease  the  injured  foot.  He  was  inhaling 
the  fragrant  weed  from  a  short  black  pipe  about 
two  inches  long,  with  a  suck  that  was  heard 
above  the  rattle  of  the  wheels. 

On  Monday  we  found  the  great  case  post- 
poned from  day  to  day,  and  I  took  my  witnesses 
about  London  to  the  sights  usually  affected  by 
country  cousins.  I  was  always  losing  Joe,  but 
after  a  time  I  found  that  I  could  recover  him  by 
harking  back  to  the  last  entry  or  passage. 
There  he  would  be,  sucking  industriously  at  the 
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short  pipe,  and  trying,  generally  in  vain,  to 
relight  a  small  remnant  of  tobacco  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  Red  Indians  were  nothing  to  my  witnesses, 
who  could  hardly  be  got  to  glance  at  the  ships 
on  the  river  on  our  way  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 
When  asked  what  he  thought  of  them,  Joe 
grudgingly  allowed,  "  they  was  none  so  bad,"  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  compare  them 
unfavourably  with  the  canal  boats  of  his  native 
village,  the  only  "ships"  with  which  he  had 
previously  been  acquainted.  Our  case  came  on 
at  last,  and  Joe,  whom  I  had  never  expected  to 
be  of  much  use  in  the  witness  box,  covered 
himself  with  glory.  He  began  by  placing  his 
beaver  hat,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  merri- 
ment it  had  aroused,  he  had  never  lost  confidence, 
on  the  ledge  of  the  witness  box,  "plain  for  all 
folks  to  see."  Probably  no  member  of  the  jury 
had  ever  seen  a  beaver  hat ;  but  one  of  them  may 
have  been  a  hatter,  and  what  was  almost  certainly 
the  last  beaver  hat  in  existence  must  have 
appealed  to  him  as  indisputable  evidence  of 
respectability.  "We  won  our  case,  which  was  a 
very  clear  one,  though  the  judge  could  not  see  it. 
In  fact,  he  summed  up  dead  against  us.  The 
poor  man  died  a  few  months  after,  when  Joe 
was  duly  informed  of  his  demise.  "Ah!"  said 
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he,  "  I  knowed  as  un  couldn't  live  long  after  the 
way  as  a  tried  to  sarve  we." 

"  Mr  Ashford "  stopped  work  one  day  in  a 
catchy  harvest  time  at  exactly  the  usual  hour, 
leaving  part  of  a  big  wheat  rick  uncovered.  It 
rained  cats  and  dogs  all  night,  and  we  had  to 
take  the  rick  partly  to  pieces  in  the  morning. 
I  was  greatly  annoyed,  as  another  hour's  work 
would  have  made  the  rick  safe,  and  I  told  him  it 
was  mean  of  him  to  go  away  leaving  it  in  such  a 
state.  He  gave  me  a  look  more  of  anger  than  of 
sorrow,  went  to  the  barn,  gathered  up  all  his 
tools,  and  departed.  He  never  worked  for  me 
again,  though  he  might  have  come  back  any  day 
he  wished,  but  becoming  old  and  broken  down, 
he  put  away  his  pride  and  forgave  me — not,  I  am 
sure,  from  any  thought  of  profiting  by  his 
magnanimity.  After  that  I  used  frequently  to 
visit  him  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was,  I 
think,  the  most  intelligent  agricultural  labourer 
I  ever  met.  Not  only  could  he  understand  what 
you  said,  but  he  frequently  said  something  in 
reply  that  made  you  think. 

Joe's  place  on  the  farm  was  taken  by 
Daniel.  .  .  .  He  had  never  before  done  any 
thatching,  but  prided  himself — not  without 
reason — on  being  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
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thing.  Though  he  never  was  as  good  a  rick- 
maker  as  his  predecessor  had  been,  he  did  pretty 
well  as  times  went.  He  was  one  of  the  best  all- 
round  men  I  ever  knew — useful  with  horses,  a 
good  hedger,  everything  in  fact.  Sometimes  he 
was  entertaining,  but  more  often  from  the  lack 
than  from  the  possession  of  the  "wut"  found 
further  North.  One  day  he  came  to  me  in  the 
morning.  "I  mightn't  have  an  hour  or  two, 
might  I,  master  ?  "  "  First,"  I  replied,  "  you  tell 
a  lie,  and  then  you  ask  a  question."  I  think  I 
never  saw  a  man  in  a  greater  rage.  "When 
did  I  tell  ye  a  lie  ? "  he  roared,  quite  forgetting 
his  manners,  and  dancing  round  me  with  a  bill- 
hook he  chanced  to  have  in  his  hand.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  explain  that  I  was  joking,  but  he 
wouldn't  or  couldn't  understand.  I  left  him  at 
last  more  enraged  than  ever,  and  still  asking 
"  When  did  I  tell  ye  a  lie  ? "  I  certainly  never 
found  him  out  in  one.  Daniel  had  an  idea 
shared  by  a  majority  of  agricultural  labourers 
that  when  the  sun  shot  out  rays  from  behind  a 
cloud  the  luminary  was  engaged  in  drawing  up 
water  from  the  earth,  with  a  view  to  storing  it 
for  some  future  emergency.  One  day  he  came 
to  me  in  a  wet  hay  time  with  a  gleeful  face. 
"  Master,"  he  said,  "  the  sun's  a  sucking  up  the 
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water."  Meaning,  I  suppose,  that  now  we  should 
have  some  fine  weather.  He  was  very  angry 
when  I  burst  out  laughing.  "  D'ye  mean  to  say 
as  the  sun  ain't  a  sucking  it  up  then  ? " 

Either  this  hay  season  or  another  was  inter- 
rupted by  spells  of  wet  weather,  and,  as  we  had 
a  large  acreage  to  get,  affairs  began  to  look 
serious.  Daniel  came  to  me  one  morning  looking 
very  sly,  and  as  if  he  were  going  to  score  off 
someone.  This  person  turned  out  to  be  the 
clerk  of  the  weather.  "I  think,  master,"  he 
said,  "  I'll  go  down  to  K " — our  village — "  to- 
day, and  settle  the  weather."  I  was  not  unaware 
that  local  superstition  affirmed  that  if  in  a  wet 
hay  season  some  self-sacrificing  person  would 
sit  all  day  in  one  of  the  public  houses  with  a 
mug,  frequently  replenished,  in  front  of  him,  a 
change  of  weather  might  be  depended  on.  I 
gave  him  half-a-crown,  and  he  went  off  looking 
rather  foolish,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  quite 
believed  in  his  receipt,  or  was  satisfied  as  to  the 
honesty  of  taking  a  holiday  if  he  didn't.  But 
he  had  had  a  dreadful  time  "messing  about," 
as  he  said,  "in  the  mucky  grass,"  and  I  did  not 
grudge  him  his  outing.  Going  down  to  the 
village  in  the  afternoon,  I  passed  the  inn  that 
he  generally  frequented.  There  he  was,  right 
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enough,  seated  in  the  bow  window,  mug  in  front 
of  him,  and  doing  his  level  best,  I  feel  sure,  to 
earn  his  half-crown. 

It  was  Daniel  to  whom,  one  Saturday  night, 
I  gave  a  William  IV.  sovereign  in  payment  of 
his  wages.  He  looked  at  it  a  little  doubtfully, 
which  surprised  me,  as  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  though  a  better  educated  man  in  his 
own  way  I  never  met  with.  He  pocketed  it  at 
last  without  remark,  but  on  Monday  morning 
brought  it  back  to  me,  and  asked  for  another 
in  exchange.  Evidently  he  had  spent  Sunday 
in  historical  research.  "  There  worn't  never  a 
Gullimus  King  of  England  as  I've  heerd  on." 

As  I  said,  he  was  not  very  brilliant,  and 
though  for  some  time  my  waggoner,  and  useful 
among  cart  horses,  he  never  got  to  know  much 
about  the  treatment  of  half-breds  and  nag  horses. 
1  had  a  filly  afflicted  with  fever  in  the  feet,  and 
as  she  was  unable  to  stand,  the  vet.  told  me 
to  turn  her  over  in  the  stable  every  day,  that 
she  might  get  a  change  by  lying  on  the  other 
side.  Daniel  came  to  assist,  and  before  I  could 
prevent  him,  he  had  got  between  her  and  the 
wall,  and  pulled  her  over  towards  him,  with  the 
effect  that  she  nearly  sent  him  through  the  wall, 
and  broke  his  elbow.  Indeed,  either  from  some 
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lack  of  intelligence,  or  from  sheer  hardihood, 
he  was  always  having  accidents.  Once  in  a 
gale  he  was  blown  off  the  top  of  a  waggon-load 
of  thorns,  and  seriously  damaged.  But  he  made 
the  best  of  things,  and  his  splendid  health  and 
fine  constitution  always  pulled  him  through 
without  any  doctor.  He  depended  entirely  on 
a  prescription  of  his  own,  which  he  alluded  to 
as  "smoiles,"  by  which  I  think  he  meant  "some 
oils."  When  I  left  the  village  he  was  beginning 
to  go  down  the  hill.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
I  was  paying  a  visit  to  my  old  quarters,  when 
seeing  me  go  into  the  "  Bull's  Head  "  he  came 
across  the  village  green  to  meet  me.  Our 
meeting  was  quite  affecting,  and,  of  course,  I 
stood  him  a  whisky.  Afterwards,  as  I  was 
sitting  in  the  bar,  the  landlord,  an  old  friend, 
insisted  on  bringing  up  some  elder  wine  of  which 
he  was  very  proud.  Hearing  talk  of  this,  old 
Daniel,  having  finished  his  whisky,  came  across 
from  the  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
passage.  "  Might  I  taste  it  ? "  he  asked  humbly, 
"I  always  makes  some."  Then  solemnly,  "I 
makes  mine  very  good."  He  drank  a  pint  or  so, 
but  perhaps  from  consideration  for  the  landlord's 
feelings,  he  would  not  say  whether  he  thought 
it  better  or  worse  than  his  own.  He  only 
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repeated,  more  solemnly  than  before,  "  I  makes 
mine  very  good."  And  those  were  the  last 
words  I  ever  heard  him  utter. 

As  a  rule,  Midland  farm  labourers  were  not 
as  good  at  repartee  as  the  more  ready-witted 
Northerner,  who,  I  fancy,  prefers  having  the 
joke  on  his  side.  Skating  with  a  friend  once 
along  a  Yorkshire  canal,  we  came  to  a  spot 
where  the  waste  water  from  a  mill  had  rotted 
the  ice.  My  friend  slipped  in  over  head  and 
ears.  He  was  well  known  in  the  district,  and 
we  went  into  a  cottage  hard  by,  where  the 
hospitable  tenant  produced  a  change  of  raiment. 
Looking  at  the  proffered  suit,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  the  poor  man's  best,  my  friend  objected 
that  the  clothes  were  too  good.  "Why,"  said 
our  friend,  "You  bain't  going  in  again,  be 
you?" 

The  Jubilee,  owing  perhaps  to  its  celebration 
being  limited  to  a  dinner  (a  function  not  quite 
unknown  even  to  the  agricultural  labourer), 
passed  almost  unnoticed  in  our  parish ;  not, 
however,  without  reflecting  some  glory  on  an 
old  hedge-carpenter  of  Bacchanalian  tendencies. 
"I  be  just  the  same  age  as  the  Queen,"  he 
remarked  proudly.  "It  be  either  a  fortnight 
older,  or  a  fortnight  younger;  I  don't  rightly 
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know  which.      And  I  don't  suppose  her  knows 
either" 

Our  miller,  a  bit  of  a  character,  had  been 
putting  a  new  roof  on  his  mill  just  before  Jubilee 
day.  The  weather  had  been  awfully  bad,  and 
he  spent  the  night  spreading  the  tar  sheets  over 
the  new  building.  "  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  it  may 
power  and  power  all  Jubilee  day."  I  told  him 
that  was  rather  nasty,  but  he  pointed  to  the 
scene  of  his  over-night  labours.  "  Look  at  me," 
he  said. 

My  most  refreshing  memory  of  the  Jubilee 
is  connected  with  the  Jubilee  hymn,  a  fearful 
product  of  incapable  piety.  The  word  "  mother- 
grace"  must  have  enlivened  what  many  would 
otherwise  have  found  an  exceedingly  dull  day — 
which  reminds  me  that  I  may  one  day  have 
something  to  say  about  hymns. 

I  cannot  leave  the  agricultural  labourer  of 
the  past  without  a  word  about  his  religious 
opinions.  Some  might  glibly  declare  he  had 
none,  and  they  would  be  right  if  to  be  silent 
about  them  meant  necessarily  to  be  without. 
Then,  as  now,  it  was  possible  to  live  long  in  the 
country  without  knowing  anything  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer's  opinions  on  this  or  any  other 
matter.  In  country  parishes  he  used,  when  his 
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duties  did  not  prevent  him,  to  attend  church  in 
a  clean  smock.  Parsons  were,  in  those  days, 
too  sensible  to  offend  his  rude  taste  by  forms 
and  ceremonies  which  he  would  have  thought 
out  of  place  and  absurd.  As  people  came  out  of 
the  towns  and  patronised  country  parishes  by 
running  up  "villa  residences"  and,  in  some 
cases,  ousting  the  old  squires,  the  labourers 
gradually  gave  up  attending  church.  Either 
they  did  not  like  to  intrude  among  the  gentry,  or 
they  mistrusted  the  new  ritual,  or  (and  this 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient  reason)  there 
was  no  room  for  them.  Only  the  very  oldest  of 
the  old  men,  who  were  dependent  for  their 
bread  on  the  parson's  doles,  continued  their 
attendance.  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of 
to-day,  but  if  their  fathers  took  a  pride  in  doing 
their  work  well,  keeping  their  hands  from  pick- 
ing and  stealing,  looking  their  masters  in  the 
face,  and  lying  to  no  man,  surely  they  had,  after 
all,  "  the  better  part "  of  religion.  There  was 
never  amongst  them  any  irreverence,  or  any 
scoffing  at  holy  things,  about  which,  if  they 
did  not  understand  them,  they  kept  silence. 
The  "venom,  brought,"  as  the  poet  Barnes 
lamented,  "to  kill  our  hope  an  taint  our 
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thought,"  had  certainly  not  made  its  appearance 
in  country  parishes  in  those  days. 

It  is  the  custom  with  some  to  represent  the 
Welsh  people  as  having  greater  regard  and  feel- 
ing for  religion  than  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  Many  years  ago,  I  met, 
in  the  Principality,  with  a  costermonger's  cart, 
whose  curious  make  aroused  my  curiosity.  On 
examination,  I  found  the  peculiar-shaped  panels 
on  either  side  of  the  door  were  inscribed  with  the 
Commandments  in  the  Welsh  tongue,  while  the 
door  itself  that  held  in  the  various  commodities, 
rabbit  skins,  potatoes,  onions,  and  what  not,  had 
the  Lord's  prayer  in  gilt  letters.  The  body  of 
the  cart  had  evidently  been  put  together  from 
the  wreck  of  some  Methodist  Chapel  whose 
popularity  had  waned.  Such  a  sight  could 
never  have  been  seen  in  a  country  parish  in 
England. 

I  will  finish  these  recollections  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  with  a  story  of  the  old 
shepherd  who  used  to  go  about  the  parish  with  a 
crook  years  after  that  implement  had  for  some 
insufficient  reason  been  superseded  elsewhere. 
He  had  lost  his  dog,  and,  being  unable  to  get 
any  tidings  of  him,  walked  into  church  on 
Sunday,  after  the  commencement  of  service,  with 
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a  view  to  an  advertisement  free,  gratis,  and  for 
nothing.  He  was  in  his  working  clothes,  and 
not  too  clean,  and  the  occupants  of  the  pew,  near 
which  he  halted,  made  way  for  him  with  some 
reluctance.  "You  needn't  put  yerselves  about, 
bless  yer ! "  he  said,  "  I  ain't  got  time  for  no 
church.  I  only  wanted  to  enquire  if  someone 
ain't  seen  or  heerd  tell  of  my  shepherd  dog."  I 
never  expected  to  see  another  crook,  but  recently, 
when  paying  a  visit  to  a  farming  friend  in  a 
small  country  parish,  the  new  parson  happened 
to  call.  He  was  tightly  buttoned  up  in  a  cassock, 
and  in  one  hand,  greatly  to  my  astonishment,  he 
carried  a  shepherd's  crook.  "Am  I  not  the 
shepherd  of  my  flock  ? "  he  explained,  as  I 
looked  on,  expecting  to  see  him  catch  my  friend 
by  the  leg.  Without  thinking  the  new  usage 
desirable,  or  likely  to  become  general,  I  cannot 
imagine  why  crooks  went  out  of  fashion.  They 
were  at  least  as  useful  as  warming-pans,  and 
one  would  have  thought  both  derelicts  worthy  of 
surviving.  I  have  heard,  however,  of  parsons 
taking  kindly  to  "  warming-pans." 
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CHURCH   AND   STATE 

THE  disappearance  of  "  Success  to  Agriculture  " 
from  our  local  banqueting  hall  foreshadowed  that 
of  another  toast  with  which  it  had  been  more  or 
less  allied. 

Of  the  two,  in  the  days  of  close  alliance 
between  Tory  politicians  and  churchmen, 
"  Church  and  State "  had  at  the  toast  list  at 
political  dinners  in  the  country  taken  precedence 
of  "  Success  to  Agriculture,"  to  which  it  was  only 
second  in  popularity.  Its  removal  in  favour  of 
"Ministers  of  all  Denominations"  if  a  bitter 
morsel  for  old  Tories  to  swallow  was  due  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  Dissenting  element, 
and  may  have  veiled  a  hope,  not  yet  come  to 
fruition,  that  some  portion  of  the  ministers 
aforesaid  would  return  the  compliment  by 
assisting  the  Conservative  cause.  Even  now  the 
tradition  of  a  connection  between  politics  and 
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religion — by  the  latter  I  mean  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  (church  attendance  and  the  like)  to 
which  the  inward  and  spiritual  complement  may 
be  wanting — is  still  affected  by  people  to  whom 
their  political  creed  really  stands  in  place  of 
religion,  but  who  attend  church  in  a  patron- 
ising and  protecting  way,  as  they  would  attend 
the  meeting  of  a  club  with  whose  rules  they  were 
not  in  sympathy,  but  with  whose  members  they 
wished  to  keep  on  good  terms.  These  people 
have  an  idea  that  parsons  are  naturally  or  may 
be  made  politically  useful,  and  that  a  little  polite 
recognition  tends  to  remind  them — the  parsons — 
of  the  spring  from  which  all  blessings  flow,  and 
prevents  oblivion  of  the  side  on  which  their 
bread  is  buttered.  (It  is  a  mistake  of  course  to 
think  that  parsons  require  any  reminder  of  the 
sort,  or  that  they  are  any  less  imbued  with  an 
idea  of  their  political  importance  than  the 
gentlemen  who  patronise  them.)  The  publican 
they  treats  -mutatis  mutandis — in  much  the  same 
way,  not  having  outgrown  the  idea  that  the 
Conservative  party  is  kept  together  by  "Bible 
and  Beer." 

They  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  it  is  as 
well  to  have  "  the  trade "  on  the  Conservative 
side  at  Election  time.  "The  trade"  is 
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enormously  wealthy,  and  hangs  together  (which 
the  parsons  don't),  and  the  trouble  it  causes  the 
party — it  is  always  wanting,  and  getting,  some- 
thing of  questionable  advantage  to  the  country — 
may  possibly  be  repaid,  though  in  these  days, 
when  the  genuine  old-fashioned  innkeeper  has 
ceased  to  be  anything  but  a  memory,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  influence  the  here-to-day-and- 
gone-to-morrow  man  can  exert.  I  am  still  more 
doubtful  whether  the  parsons  as  politicians 
repay  the  fostering  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  members  of  "  the  trade  " 
are  credited  with  being  good  election eerers. 
Certainly,  no  one  would  affirm  this  of  the 
parsons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  A,  B,  C, 
of  this  useful  science.  Even  were  it  otherwise 
there  would  still  be  numbers  of  people  to  object 
to  the  intrusion  of  the  parson  into  political 
affairs,  and  I  have  met  with  many  instances 
where  it  has  had  effects  certainly  not  intended. 
Once  in  South  Shropshire  I  was  canvassing  some 
farmers  in  company  with  a  parson  who  stuck  to 
me  like  a  burr,  when  one  of  them  told  me  that  if 
I  didn't  keep  that  parson  quiet  they  wouldn't 
vote  at  all.  Parsons,  like  publicans,  are  always 
wanting  something,  and  their  demands  have  the 
disadvantage  of  enrolling  more  foes  against  the 
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Conservative  party  than  even  the  Licensing 
Question.  Everything  done  to  please  and  satisfy 
them  increases  the  virulence  of  the  numerous 
sects  of  Dissenters.  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing,  politically  speaking,  if  parsons  were 
a  little  less  inclined  to  Conservatism,  and  if  the 
Conservative  party  were  not  supposed  to  be 
under  an  obligation  to  befriend  them  in  its 
Educational  and  other  legislation.  Once  this 
source  of  bitterness  was  removed,  Dissenting 
ministers  would  begin  to  see  that  a  Conservative 
Government  might  be  as  good  for  them  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  They  are  determined  to 
close  their  eyes  to  this  fact  now. 

Moreover,  the  change  would  be  good  for  the 
parsons  themselves ;  it  would  perforce  make  men 
of  the  cringing  toadies  whose  cry,  like  that  of 
the  daughters  of  the  horse  leech,  is  "  give,  give," 
or,  more  likely,  it  would  send  them  to  use  their 
arts  of  adulation  elsewhere.  The  old-fashioned 
parson  might  be  seen  amongst  us  once  more,  to 
the  extinction  of  the  young  men  who  look  on 
preferment  to  a  country-living  as  a  stepping- 
stone,  not  to  greater  usefulness,  but  to  greater 
emolument,  and  who,  in  their  enforced  seclusion, 
practice  their  toadyism  on  the  bluff  village 
doctor,  whose  lips  have  but  one  curve  that  seems 
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always  to  be  saying,  "you  are  too  good,  too 
beautiful,  too  kind " ;  in  whose  mind  religion  is 
but  the  means  to  assist  to  quite  another  goal  ; 
and  whose  success  (for  who  can  resist  the  grovel- 
ling and  untiring  sycophant)  means  the  neglect 
and  defeat  of  honest  men. 

If  it  be  true,  which  I  doubt,  that  you  cannot 
rise  without  truckling  and  time-serving,  why 
should  a  minister  of  religion  want  to  rise  at  all  ? 
Truly,  if  people  don't  ride  themselves  to  Paul's 
as  formerly  "to  chaffer"  for  preferment,  it  is 
because  there  are  cheaper  if  no  less  laborious 
modes  of  attaining  it.  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
cessation  of  the  parson  to  trouble  himself  (or 
other  people)  about  his  political  creed  should 
mean  Disestablishment,  since  from  being  the 
question  of  the  hour  this  has  been  relegated  to 
the  dim  and  distant  future.  It  would  only  mean 
that  a  parson  who  chose  to  call  himself  a  Liberal 
would  still  have  his  chances  of  rising  in  the 
church,  and  it  would  surely  soften  the  hostility 
of  the  Methodist  minister  to  see  that  his  political 
opinions  were  not  necessarily  a  bar  to  the  prefer- 
ment by  which  he  was  himself  unable  to  profit. 

Even  when  we  have  done  with  the  political 
parson,  and  the  parson  who  (caring  and  knowing 
nothing  about  politics)  professes  Conservatism  as 
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a  step  to  preferment,  there  are  places  where  the 
old  feeling,  that  the  Church  and  State  are  and 
should  be  allied,  will  still  survive.  These  places 
are  the  country  villages — not  many  of  them  per- 
haps— where  the  brick  meeting  house  has  never 
come  into  competition  with  the  old  stone 
church. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  written  as  to 
the  way  the  different  classes  and  sets  of  people 
take  their  religion,  and  it  has  sometimes  struck 
me — apparently  it  has  struck  no  one  else — that 
the  class  that  lives  (?)  by  agriculture  is,  in  this 
regard,  as  worthy  of  notice  as  (for  example)  the 
doctors,  who  are  popularly,  and  I  trust,  in- 
correctly, supposed  to  have  no  interest  in,  or 
opinion  on,  the  subject  at  all.  I  wish  that  some 
capable  person  would  give  us  his  ideas  on 
Religio  Agricolce,  but  to  do  so  he  must  have 
the  knowledge  that  the  majority  of  literary  men 
would  think  it  a  waste  of  time  if  not  an  actual 
degradation  to  acquire. 

When  some  future  Gibbon  of  this  country 
writes  his  chapter  on  "Church  and  State"  he 
will  tell  the  world  that  this  alliance  was  always 
most  in  favour  with  people  connected  with  the 
land,  and  that  of  the  three  classes — landlords, 
farmers,  and  agricultural  labourers — the  farmers 
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were  the  last  to  resign  it.  Many  landlords  have 
ceased,  since  the  agricultural  depression,  to  take 
a  keen  interest  in  parochial  affairs.  I  have  been 
told  by  the  squire  of  a  deeply-mortgaged  estate 
that  he  hated  to  see  his  agent  or  any  of  his 
farmers,  and  he  proved  this  by  going  off  every 
morning  after  breakfast  to  sit  on  the  Boards  of 
Companies  on  which  he  held  the  position  of 
"guinea-pig,"  or,  let  us  hope,  a  little  more. 
Labourers,  if  attached  to  the  parson  whose  care 
it  so  often  was  to  relieve  their  necessities,  rigidly 
abstained,  in  days  before  the  ballot,  from  saying 
a  word  about  politics ;  probably  because  they 
had  no  ideas  on  the  subject.  Afterwards  their 
ideas  were  very  foolish  ones,  and  they  were 
exceedingly  shy  of  expressing  them.  Even  now 
I  doubt  if  they  trouble  themselves  much  about 
the  "State." 

Farmers  are  sometimes  accused  of  being  too 
much  addicted  to  Conservatism,  but  there  are 
some  things  in  which  change  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  with 
politics,  though  even  in  these  a  little,  if  not  too 
much,  consistency  is  desirable ;  it  is  almost 
certainly  the  case  with  one's  religious  opinions, 
and  if  the  farmers  have  made  little  change  in 
theirs  since  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  a 
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hundred  years  or  so  ago,  this  is  surely  matter 
for  congratulation  rather  than  blame.  The 
political  creed  of  the  farmer  is  a  remainder 
from  the  days  when  the  Tory  party  was  re- 
cruited from  the  country,  and  the  Whig  or 
Radical  party  from  the  towns.  There  has  been 
a  great  change  since,  as  many  of  the  large  towns, 
without  caring  at  all  about  agriculture,  are  now 
Conservative.  Naturally,  Tory  Governments 
promised,  and  very  likely  intended  to  do  great 
things  for  their  country  supporters,  but  years 
have  gone  by,  and  each  year  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  doing  anything.  This  may  be  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  Conservative  states- 
man has  had  the  requisite  ability  or  courage 
(for  I  cannot  believe  but  that  a  way  might  have 
been  found),  or  more  probably  because  in  restoring 
its  former  prosperity  to  agriculture,  there  would 
be  nothing  striking  or  heroic  to  create  a  sen- 
sation which  would  cause  him  to  be  looked 
on  as  "the  man  of  the  day."  But  when  the 
man  of  the  day  has  been  forgotten,  the  other 
(who  has  not  yet  arisen)  would  have  been 
remembered  as  the  man  of  the  century. 

Still  farmers  have  never  given  up  the  hope 
that  something  will  be  done  for  them.  The 
choice  has  been  frequently  offered  them  of 
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leaving  those  whose  friendship  has  been  so 
disappointing,  and  taking  up  with  the  party 
which,  while  at  least  equally  incapable,  has 
never  shown  itself  honestly  desirous  of  assisting 
them.  But  the  fact  that  they  have  been  left 
to  depend  on  their  own  exertions  has  not  yet 
struck  them  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  changing 
their  political  opinions.  And  as  the  adhesion 
of  the  farmers  to  the  Conservative  party  has 
been  independent  of  their  trust  in,  or  their 
regard  for,  any  particular  minister,  so  their 
attachment  to  the  church  has  seldom  been  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  the  feelings  of  admira- 
tion or  dislike  aroused  by  the  particular  parson 
who  represents  to  them  the  "Establishment." 
The  parsons,  good  or  bad,  may  be  preferred  to 
better  livings  any  day,  while  they,  the  farmers, 
will  remain.  In  many  cases  their  ancestors  have 
for  generations  lived  and  died  in  the  parish,  and 
may  have  tenanted  the  farm  longer  than  the 
squire's  family  has  been  at  the  Hall.  In  the 
little  churchyard  will  be  quite  a  long  row  of 
headstones,  each  inscribed  with  the  same 
Christian  name  and  surname,  and  the  earliest 
of  them,  very  likely,  bearing  a  date  antecedent 
to  that  of  any  ancestor  of  the  squire's  on  the 
memorials  inside  the  church. 
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For  their  endowment,  whatever  it  may  be,  of 
religious  feelings,  the  present  race  of  farmers  are, 
no  doubt,  indebted  to  their  mothers,  though 
these  would  never  have  posed  as  authorities  on 
any  but  household  affairs.  As  a  rule,  they  were 
plain,  honest,  affectionate  women,  who  reversed 
the  well-known  epigram,  and  never  did  anything 
foolish,  though  their  wise  sayings — unlike  Mrs 
Poyser's — were  very  few.  They  made  no 
pretence,  and  wisely,  to  any  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture or  science,  and  I  fancy  held  the  idea — 
prevalent  when  I  was  a  child — that  the  stars  and 
planets  were  so  many  lanterns  hung  up  in  the 
sky  to  cheer  "  the  traveller  in  the  dark."  They 
believed  every  word  of  the  Bible,  and  may  have 
had  good  reason  for  feeling  assured  that  the 
records  of  favoured  mortals  holding  direct 
communion  with  God  were  not  necessarily  fables. 
They  never  worried  themselves  or  others,  and 
perhaps  they  had  less  cause  for  worrying  than 
the  moderns.  They  had  little  ambition,  except 
for  their  children,  that  they  should  grow  up 
honest,  and  good  men  and  women,  and  what 
ambition  could  be  more  praiseworthy?  The 
teasing  arrows  of  spite,  ridicule,  or  meanness 
glanced  off  them  as  if  from  some  invisible  armour 
nor  did  they  ever  seem  conscious  of  having 
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been  aimed  at.  They  never  ridiculed  anybody, 
and  it  was  only  their  example  that  made  their 
children  so  often  laugh  at  themselves.  If  they 
were  not  faultless,  it  was  because  there  are 
occasions  when  it  is  a  fault  to  be  too  kind. 
They  carried  out  to  the  extreme  the  Christian 
principle  of  forgiving :  they  only  did  not  forgive 
often  because  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make 
them  see  that  anyone  had  injured  them,  and 
quite  hopeless  to  induce  them  to  think  the  injury 
intended.  And  if  the  mothers  had  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  it  may  surely  be  hoped  that  some 
fragments  of  these  virtues  will  have  been  retained 
by  their  sons. 

While  with  the  business  of  the  majority  of 
tradesmen  cold  or  heat,  sunshine  or  rain  inter- 
feres very  little,  farmers  are  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  weather  for  a  living.  Most  people  want 
many  things,  but  the  farmer  would  often  be 
perfectly  happy  if  he  could  ensure  a  change  of 
wind.  The  knowledge  that,  when  you  have  done 
your  best  something  may  suddenly  occur  to 
make  all  your  efforts  unavailing  and  even  absurd, 
cannot  be  without  effect  on  the  mind.  The  rain 
comes  down ;  day  by  day  the  bright  barley 
changes  colour,  till  at  last,  if  it  should  ever  be 
carried,  it  will  only  be  fit  for  the  pigs.  The 
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effect  of  this  dependence  on  the  weather  may  be 
to  make  the  farmer  feel  that  he  is  under  the 
special  protection  of  Providence,  and  when 
Providence  turns  its  back  on  its  peculiar  people 
they  may  feol  a  little  sore,  as  David  did  on 
occasion.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  the  uncertainty 
of  the  result  never  causes  him  to  relax  his  efforts. 
As  Virgil's  method  of  fallowing  for  wheat  is 
to  this  day  followed  in  a  clay  country,  so  it  is 
true  now  as  in  Solomon's  day,  that  "he  that 
observe th  the  wind  shall  not  sow ;  and  he  that 
regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap."  This 
lesson  the  farmer  has  learnt.  Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have.  He  works  on  as  if  there  were  no 
weather  to  consider.  If  he  is  successful,  so 
much  the  better.  If>not,  he  makes  the  best  of  it, 
and  hopes  for  a  better  result  on  another 
occasion. 

It  is  a  pity,  since  the  parson  is  frequently  the 
farmer's  only  educated  neighbour,  that  the  latter 
is  not  always  enamoured  of  his  spiritual  guide. 
The  parson's  knowledge  of  rural  affairs  is  often 
superficial  and  occasionally  non-existent,  and  this 
causes  him  sometimes  to  put  the  farmer  down  as 
mean  and  stingy  whereas  he  is  only  poor.  The 
parson  may  be  poor  also,  but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent him — there  is  perhaps  no  reason  why  it 
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should — from  putting  on  the  airs  of  a  superior 
being.  Yet  the  best  testimonial  the  incumbent 
of  a  rural  parish  can  receive  is  for  the  farmers  to 
consider  him  a  gentleman,  and  a  "good  sort." 

The  introduction  of  High  Church  forms  and 
ceremonies  into  a  parish  hitherto  unaccustomed 
to  them,  besides  showing  a  want  of  tact  and 
good  taste,  is  annoying  to  the  farmer,  who, 
especially  in  church  matters,  is  averse  to  change. 
Farmers  do  not  like  a  man  who  calls  himself,  or 
wishes  to  be  called,  a  Priest.  It  vexes  them  to 
see  a  grown-up  man  tricked  out  in  finery,  which 
— while  he  evidently  plumes  himself  on  it — 
seems  to  them  childish  and  out  of  place.  The 
Priest — or  so  the  farmer  imagines — does  not 
think  the  yeoman  (I  do  not  mean  the  Imperial 
Yeoman)  has  anything  to  do  with  the  church, 
which  is  his,  the  Priest's,  appanage  and  freehold. 
It  may  seem  an  odd  question,  but  has  the  Priest 
ever  thought  what  the  church  would  be  without 
laymen  ?  The  farmer  is  there  for  his  life  very 
probably,  and  his  son  after  him,  while  the  Priest 
is,  in  many  cases,  only  waiting  for  "  preferment." 
Ought  not  the  latter  to  be  specially  careful  not 
to  leave  behind  him  anything  to  offend  in  what 
he  found  a  peaceful  and  contented  parish  ?  All 
his  little  fads  put  together  could  not  make  up 
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for  the  omission  to  fulfil  one  of  the  least  of 
the  real  duties  of  a  Christian.  The  farmers 
think  him  absurd,  and  they  say  so.  It  is  the 
Priest  first — not  that  they  would  complain  of 
that — and  the  rest  nowhere.  So  gradually  they 
begin  to  stop  away  from  church. 

But  there  is  someone  the  farmer  distrusts  far 
more  than  the  Priest,  whose  sincerity  he  not 
infrequently  recognises.  Our  parish  had  a  visit 
last  year  from  an  unmentionable  person  who 
came  down  from  London  with  his  vulgar  satel- 
lites to  tell  us  how  wicked  our  Priest  was.  We 
had  not  asked  him  to  champion  us — the  Priest, 
if  he  would  have  allowed  us  to  say  so,  was  after 
all  our  Parson — and  the  visitor  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  the  horse  pond.  We  did  not  think 
that  the  case  called  for  that  class  of  defender. 
The  Priest  had  a  chance  then  if  he  had  only 
recognised  it.  Almost  were  we  persuaded  that 
he  was  all  he  ought  to  be.  We  had  heard 
something  of  the  London  man,  and  that  some- 
thing not  too  favourable,  therefore  his  appeal, 
"  Codlin's  your  friend,  not  Short,"  struck  us  as 
a  great  piece  of  impertinence.  He  actually 
wanted  us  to  brawl.  To  brawl,  and  in  our 
church !  Poor  quack,  how  little  he  understood 
us! 
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Well,  "  Church  and  State  "  has  gone  the  way 
of  many  other  things,  or  at  least  the  reality  only 
lingers  in  country  parishes  whose  fortunate 
inhabitants — sua  si  bona  norint — hear  little  of 
Dissent,  of  the  disunion  in  the  church,  or  of  the 
Infidelity  which  would  of  itself  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  alliance  in  its  old  form  a  sham 
and  an  absurdity.  Bishops  and  Deans  may  feel 
confident,  Rectors  and  Vicars  may  fondly  hope, 
that  the  alliance  still  endures,  but  to  other 
people  symptoms  of  the  coming  divorce  have 
long  been  apparent ;  and  if  it  had  its  good  points, 
if  it  is  better  that  Church  and  State  should  be 
allied  than  that  the  State  should  have  no  religion 
at  all,  yet  it  had  its  weak  points  too,  and  the 
chief  of  these  may  have  been  that  it  caused  the 
parson  to  look  on  himself  as  a  politician  to  the 
neglect  of  the  higher  duties  for  which  he  had 
been  appointed. 
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PARSONS   I   HAVE   KNOWN 

THE  few  people  who  still  pursue  the  sport  of 
character  hunting,  have  to  regret  that  the 
coverts  once  infrequently  drawn  blank,  now 
seldom  reward  the  most  energetic  and  per- 
severing huntsman  with  a  find ;  and  it  is  a  poor 
compensation — as  if  a  fox-hunter  should  have 
to  put  up  with  a  rabbit — that  the  characterless 
folk  are  still  occasionally  found  amusing. 
Dwellers  in  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the 
country  bear  now  at  least  some  outward 
resemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  country 
towns,  and  these  to  suburban  householders. 
London  suburbs  now  stretch  into  counties 
which  yesterday  were  country,  pure  and  simple. 
And  the  countrymen  who  have  discarded  smocks 
and  corduroys  for  the  habiliments  of  the  town 
"traveller"  and  the  city  clerk,  soon  cease  to 
preserve  any  trace  of  originality  in  what  they 
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call  their  minds.  As  in  other  pursuits  and 
professions,  the  country  parson  is  now  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  his  brother  in  what 
are  termed  more  civilised  localities.  The  hunting 
parson  is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  the 
majority  of  the  incumbents  of  the  smaller  country 
livings,  in  default  of  any  sympathy  with  country 
life,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  studies  to  write 
for  the  press  or  the  reviews  in  the  brief  intervals 
when  they  are  not  making  interest  to  get  away 
from  their  hateful  surroundings. 

About  forty  years  ago  there  were  still  a  few 
country  parsons  who  might  have  been  survivals 
from  Goldsmith's  days,  and  one  of  the  last  of 
these  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing.  He  was 
the  Rector,  and  I  believe  the  contented  one,  of 
a  small  village  in  Salop,  which  was  about  eight 
miles  from  a  town,  and  the  town  was  fifteen 
miles  from  a  railway.  The  Rectory  glebe  con- 
sisted of  about  one  hundred  acres,  out  of  which 
by  hard  work  it  was  possible  to  make  about  a 
hundred  pounds.  It  was  a  slovenly,  neglected 
place.  Perched  on  a  little  green  hill  was  a 
rubble-built  old  church,  which  was  falling  to 
pieces.  Facing  the  high  road  was  a  tumble- 
down farmhouse  or  two  occupied  by  working 
farmers,  who  were  but  little  above  day  labourers. 
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Fifty  yards  or  so  from  the  church  was  a  ruinous  - 
looking  public  house,  adjoining  which  a  roughly- 
stoned  lane  branched  off  at  right  angles.  Twenty 
yards  down  the  lane  a  high,  boarded  gate  set  in 
a  rough  stone  wall  gave  entrance  to  a  fold-yard, 
and  round  this  ran  a  causeway  off  which  should 
you  slip  the  consequences  in  wet  weather  would 
be  dire.  From  the  causeway  you  reached  the 
Rectory,  a  small  two- storey  house  discoloured 
with  damp  and  mould.  The  front  of  the  house 
had  been  overgrown  with  self-sown  ash  trees 
and  sycamores.  On  week  days,  market  and  fair 
days  excepted,  you  would  see  an  old  man  dressed 
like  an  agricultural  labourer,  working  about  the 
cow  houses,  or  in  the  fields.  If  you  passed  on 
Sunday,  about  the  time  of  morning  service,  he 
would  be  looking  out,  very  likely,  from  the  fold- 
yard  gate,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow  with  the  skirt  of  his  smock.  A  parishioner 
passing  up  the  muddy  lane  on  his  way  to  church, 
would  call  out  jocularly,  "Parson,  bean't  yo 
coming?"  "You  go  on,"  would  be  the  answer, 
"I'll  be  with  ee  soon  as  I've  fettled  the  cows." 

Every  evening  he  would  smoke  his  pipe  and 
drink  his  glass  of  muddy  ale  at  the  village  inn. 
Once  a  year  he  journeyed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  London  to  preach  a  sermon  for  some 
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Guild  or  Society.  The  fee  was  three  guineas,  and 
he  made  the  journey  on  foot  both  ways.  But 
for  this  journey  familiarity  might  have  bred  the 
usual  contempt.  On  his  return,  he  was  a  great 
man  for  a  week  or  two.  He  would  raise  the 
wonder  and  gratitude  of  his  parishioners  by 
recounting  from  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
stained  table  in  the  poor  Inn's  best  room,  the 
changes  that  had  occurred  since  his  last  journey, 
the  improvements  that  he  had  observed  in  stock 
or  machinery,  the  coaches,  and  the  railways — 
which  last  he  despised — and  that  was  very 
likely  all  that  the  majority  of  his  parishioners 
were  ever  to  hear  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
world  beyond.  In  a  week  or  two  he  had  come 
down  to  village  life  again,  and  "  How  a  score  of 
ewes  at  Luke's  fair  ? "  On  Saturday  he  attended 
market  at  the  neighbouring  town,  travelling  in 
the  carrier's  cart  between  the  old  women  taking 
in  their  apples  and  mushrooms,  whose  dialect 
was  little  broader  than  his  own,  and  with  whom 
he  joked,  especially  on  his  way  home,  when  I 
fear  that  like  his  companions  he  was  frequently 
"market  peart." 

At  the  time  that  I  knew  him  I  think  his 
chief  anxiety  was  whether  wool  would  keep  its 
price — it  was  two  and  sixpence  a  pound.  As 
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for  doctrine  I  don't  fancy  he  troubled  himself 
much  about  it ;  nor  do  I  think  the  worse  of  him 
for  that.  "  Preferment "  he  neither  desired  nor 
expected.  He  would  have  liked,  I  daresay,  to 
do  away  with  the  shakey  old  three-decker,  the 
ascent  to  the  top  of  which  became  more  trying 
for  his  old  legs  every  year,  and  he  was  known  to 
have  thought  that  the  roof  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  a  few  new  slabs  over  the  reading  desk. 
He  died  where  he  had  lived,  in  the  fulness  of 
age,  and  lamented,  no  doubt,  by  his  rude  flock, 
while  I  was  left  to  regret  that  I  had  not  made 
the  most  of  my  opportunities.  I  wish  I  had 
studied  him  more,  and  discovered  what,  if 
anything,  underlay  that  homely  exterior.  At 
all  events  he  was  genuine,  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  a  good  many  parsons  nowadays. 

A  contrast  to  the  old  Eector  was  the 
"  Father "  (as  he  styled  himself)  whom  I  came 
across  later.  I  had  four  sisters,  three  of  whom 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  fourth, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  occupation  for  young  women, 
took  up  church  work,  and  eventually  joined  a 
sisterhood,  attached  to  which  was  a  Mother 
(supposed  to  look  after  the  sisters)  and  a  young 
priest,  nominally  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  whom  the  sisters  confessed  their 
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peccadilloes.  After  some  time,  during  which 
the  sisters  had  worked  themselves  to  death, 
the  establishment  was  broken  up.  My  sister's 
health  was  broken  up  too,  and  what  with 
exposure  to  cold,  insufficient  nourishment,  sleep- 
less nights,  and  days  full  of  worry  and  anxiety, 
she  was  unable  to  continue  her  labours.  Things 
were  now  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  the 
"Father."  The  master,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
clerical  hounds  was  a  short  man  of  middle  age, 
his  hair  turning  grey.  He  wore  a  long,  tight, 
many-buttoned  cassock,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  linen  about  him.  He  had  a 
cunning  eye,  and  a  perpetual  smile,  not  infre- 
quently akin  to  a  sneer.  His  look  was  sly  and 
insincere ;  I  think  he  felt  so  confident  of  winning 
his  game  that  he  did  not  care  to  look  honest 
before  me.  The  "Father"  was,  of  course,  not 
called  in  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus,  and  he  now 
came  forward  to  induce  my  sister  to  take  a 
house  adjoining  a  "Retreat"  he  affected.  Once 
in  the  trap  he  need  fear  no  interference.  She 
duly  arrived  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
and  with  the  welcome  remainder  of  her  fortune, 
still  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  pounds. 
Thither  I  went  several  times  to  see  her,  but  the 
"  Father "  was  always  speedily  apprised  of  my 
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arrival,  and  presented  himself  in  the  room 
instantaneously,  and  breathlessly  (as  if  he  had 
been  running)  with  a  great  fund  of  cheerful 
small  talk.  If  he  was  called  out,  a  young  priest 
took  his  place  as  sentry.  When  my  sister  died 
we  found  that  a  few  weeks  before  her  death  she 
had  given  the  "Father"  cheques  for  thousands 
of  pounds,  the  last  being  for  twelve  hundred; 
that  a  will  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  "Father's" 
lawyer,  and  a  deed  of  gift  to  prevent  accidents. 
For  weeks  before  her  death  there  was  scarcely 
any  food  in  the  house,  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
sound,  she  was  actually  denied  the  necessary 
and  usual  alleviations  of  a  painful  illness. 
Granting  that  her  inexperience  and  trustfulness, 
combined  with  a  large  supply  of  ready  money, 
were  irresistible  temptations,  some  little  show  of 
decency  might  have  been  utilised  to  cloak  the 
cynical  greed.  She  was  buried  in  the  ground 
attached  to  the  chapel  in  which  the  "Father" 
combined  the  worship  of  God  and  Mammon, 
and  it  was  intimated  to  my  sister's  family  that 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  place  an  epitaph 
on  the  tombstone.  The  motive  for  this  it  was 
not  very  difficult  to  understand. 

The  other  day,  as  I  chanced  to  be  passing 
the  house  once  occupied  by  the  "  Sisters,"  which 
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I  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  I  looked  up  for  a 
moment.  It  had  long  since  been  restored  to 
its  pristine  state ;  there  were  cheerful  faces  of 
young  girls  and  children  at  the  windows,  and 
I  shuddered  as  the  whole  wretched  business 
came  back  to  me.  Turning  my  eyes  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  I  saw  an  old  man  moving 
slowly  along.  He  wore  a  cassock,  which  may 
have  been  my  reason,  at  first,  for  noticing  him ; 
once  I  had  done  so  I  saw  it  was  the  "Father." 
It  was,  indeed,  long  since  I  had  seen  him,  and 
I  had  fancied  him  dead,  but  here  he  was  alive, 
and,  I  hoped,  repentant.  His  youthful  victim 
had  long  since  been  laid  in  the  grave  to  which 
his  cruelty  or  zeal  had  consigned  her,  and  here 
was  this  veteran  still  able  to  revisit  the  scene 
of  his  victory  or  his  shame.  I  was  wondering 
which  he  considered  it,  when  he  glanced  up  at 
the  house,  and  there  came  over  his  wrinkled 
face  the  cunning  look  with  its  complement  of 
gratified  vanity — as  of  a  successful  weasel — 
that  I  remembered  so  well.  He  was  still,  I 
could  see,  a  long  way  off  repentance. 

It  is  a  come  down  from  these  worthies  (!) — 
even  the  "Father"  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
"character,"  though  not  of  a  sort  commanding 
universal  admiration — to  the  wandering  class 
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who  occupy  the  movable  post  of  locum  tenens 
between  the  decease  of  one  incumbent  and 
the  sometimes  long-delayed  appointment  of  his 
successor,  and  the  curates  among  whom  a 
modicum  of  originality — if  not  always  of  a 
desirable  kind — may  still  survive.  The  former 
class  I  found  chiefly  interesting  from  their 
being  unambitious  to  a  fault,  and  generally 
quite  unobservant  of  anything  that  did  not 
tend  to  the  relieving  of  their  immediate 
necessities,  which  I  fancy  were  frequently 
rather  pressing.  The  only  occasion  on  which 
I  remember  one  of  them  to  have  expressed  a 
wish  that  did  not  relate  to  an  extension  of 
his  period  of  office,  was  when  he  was  passing, 
in  my  company,  a  field  of  onions,  for  which 
vegetable  he  had  an  inordinate  affection.  "  How 
happy  I  should  be,"  he  exclaimed,  "had  I  but 
a  chair  and  a  paper  of  salt."  I  will  suppose 
that  the  young  ladies  of  the  parish,  in  decorating 
the  pulpit  for  Easter  Sunday  with  garlic,  were 
paying  him  what  they  thought  a  welcome  atten- 
tion. For  once  he  found  the  beloved  odour 
overpowering,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  he  could  finish  his  sermon.  Long  after 
he  had  ceased  to  minister  in  the  parish,  I  was 
careful,  when  passing  his  lodgings,  to  leave  a 
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supply  of  the  finest  and  strongest  onions  pro- 
curable. It  was  a  successor  who  came  to  see 
me  one  summer  day,  and  we  sat  talking  in  the 
shade  of  an  ivy-clad  oak  on  the  lawn.  He 
interrupted  the  conversation  to  enquire  under 
what  tree  he  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting,  and 
later,  desired  to  know  the  name  of  the  strange 
parasite  by  which  it  was  encircled.  Poor 
fellow !  It  was  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
begin — as  they  say  of  infants — to  take  notice. 

The  poverty  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish 
whence  these  later  records  are  taken,  was,  no 
doubt,  answerable  for  the  numbers  of  strange 
young  men  who  succeeded  one  another  as 
curates.  The  majority  of  them  differed  from 
the  locum  tenens  in  that  preferment  was 
waiting  them  as  soon  as  they  had  mastered  the 
A,  B,  C,  of  the  new  profession.  These  were 
content  with  a  small  stipend,  which  had  also  to 
be  the  case  with  the  less  fortunate  and  equally 
inefficient  remainder.  They  compounded  for 
moderation  in  this  respect  by  doing  little  or  no 
parish  work.  They  were  generally  deficient  in 
enthusiasm,  tact,  memory,  and  everything  that 
should  go  to  the  making  of  a  good  curate.  On 
a  day,  when  one  of  these  novices  was  commenc- 
ing his  ministrations,  I  had  been  unable  to 
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account  for  a  profane  rumbling  that  proceeded 
from  the  vestry,  and  was  informed  that  it  had 
been  caused  by  the  new  curate  vehemently 
anathematising  his  surplice,  a  first  introduction 
into  the  folds  of  which  appeared  to  have  given 
him  an  unexpected  amount  of  annoyance.  He 
had  emerged,  I  heard,  at  last,  with  a  red  face, 
and  somewhat  anxious  look,  and  would  doubt- 
less (like  Marryat's  navy  Chaplain)  have  been 
grateful  to  anyone  who  would  have  volunteered 
the  information  that  he  had  said  nothing  amiss. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  could  trust  what  he 
may  have  called  his  memory  for  the  short 
formula  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the 
lessons,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  rather 
ostentatiously  in  his  hand,  as  he  walked  up  the 
nave,  a  large  placard,  on  which  in  enormous 
letters  were  inscribed  the  legends,  "  here  endeth 
the  first  lesson,"  and  "here  endeth  the  second 
lesson."  This  ingenious  plan  did  not  strike  him 
till  we  had  several  times  feared  that  he  would 
have  to  read  through  the  Bible  before  recalling 
the  lost  words.  Once,  when  a  collection  was 
being  made  for  a  member  of  the  congregation 
who  was  in  some  trouble,  he  came  forward  with 
a  contribution  of  threepence.  "The  widow's 
mite,"  he  explained  apologetically.  "Didn't 
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know,"  said  the  farmer  churchwarden,  "as  you 
was  a  widow." 

When  a  curate  left  us — which  was  generally 
as  soon  after  his  arrival  as  his  removal  could  be 
decently  effected — he  would  come  down,  after  a 
few  weeks,  to  visit  us  as  though  he  were  an  old 
and  valued  friend.  If  sometimes  the  reappear- 
ance might  be  put  down  to  an  excusable  curiosity 
as  to  how  his  successor  was  getting  on,  this  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case  with  the  one  who  took 
rooms  at  the  Goose  Inn,  and  spent  his  time  in 
smoking  his  pipe  under  the  archway  leading  to 
the  yard.  It  chanced  to  be  the  season  of  Lent, 
but  of  this  he  may  have  been  unaware ;  or 
perhaps  his  reason  for  not  putting  in  any  appear- 
ance at  church,  may  have  been  that  on  that  field 
he  considered  he  had  already  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished himself.  It  was  the  custom  to  herald 
the  arrival  of  a  new  curate  with  a  carefully 
adapted  eulogy.  A  man  with  an  impediment  in 
his  speech  would  be  proclaimed  a  hard  worker, 
and  if  the  new-comer  was  not — as  might  have 
been  the  case  with  his  predecessor — entirely 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  civilised  society,  he 
would  be  put  forward  as  a  "gentleman."  I 
forget  the  exact  eulogy  pronounced  on  the  young 
man  (to  whom  none  of  the  preceding  ones 
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would  have  applied)  who  discoursed  glibly  of 
Pharao — supposed  to  be  an  Egyptian  potentate 
— described  the  fair  sex  as  "wumming,"  and 
surprised  the  farmers  by  talking  of  "an  heefer," 
by  which  he  was  thought  to  mean  a  young  cow. 
He  it  was  who  was  told  off  to  show  me  to  my 
bedroom  on  an  occasion  when  I  was  to  sleep  at 
the  Rectory  after  attending  a  political  banquet  in 
the  village.  At  this  the  curate  "  in  charge " 
thought  proper  also  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
when  he  was  speedily  overcome  by  the  hospi- 
tality that  was  generously  offered  him.  I  found 
my  way  to  bed  without  his  assistance,  and  in  the 
morning  no  one  could  find  the  curate.  At  last 
an  enormous  pair  of  boots  were  observed  pro- 
truding from  Mrs  Rector's  linen  closet,  on  a  shelf 
of  which  the  curate  was  found  peacefully  re- 
posing. 

But  all  the  curates  were  not  young,  and  the 
older  they  were  the  less  desirable.  Like  the 
locum  tenens  their  unbeneficed  position  was 
generally  owing  to  the  want  of  qualities  that 
make  success  probable  or  possible.  One  of  the 
older  curates  was  in  anything  but  flourishing 
circumstances,  and  one  day  appealed  for 
assistance  to  the  local  butcher,  who,  good  man, 
flew  to  his  tub  and  brought  out  a  piece  of  salt 
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beef,  which  was  thankfully  accepted.  Next 
day  the  old  curate  reappeared  at  the  shop,  and 
picked  a  quarrel  with  his  benefactor.  "It  was 
so  confoundedly  salt,"  he  complained,  "that  I  had 
to  drink  a  whole  bottle  of  whisky  before  I  could 
get  rid  of  my  thirst." 

Oh,  those  curates !  The  extraordinary  sermons 
they  used  to  preach  when  straining  after 
originality,  were  nearly  the  death  of  me.  Can  I 
ever  forget  the  self-satisfied  look  of  the  curate 
who  treated  a  rustic  audience  to  a  discourse  on 
Shebna  of  all  people :  the  indignant  surprise  of 
the  squire  and  his  family;  the  mute  disgust  of 
the  farmers — who  had  probably  not  been  so 
"flummuxed"  by  all  the  bad  seasons — the 
respectful  wonder  of  the  labourers'  wives  to  see 
the  poor  scribe  appearing  to  tear  his  clothes, 
and  then  disappearing  again. 

Next  in  order  I  should  place  the  sermon 
delivered  by  a  new  curate — this  is  no  fiction — on 
a  bullock's  heart.  The  preacher  had,  some  days 
before,  chanced  to  pass  through  a  street  in  the 
neighbouring  town,  in  which  was  a  slaughter 
house  which  a  laudable  curiosity  impelled  him  to 
enter.  His  ingenious  mind  saw  something  in  the 
not  very  humane  process  that  appeared  to  him 
to  bear  on  religion,  and  he  worked  the  new 
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experience  up  into  a  sermon  which,  if  it  did  not 
edify,  certainly  surprised,  his  audience.  I  was 
unfortunately  absent  when  this  discourse  was 
delivered,  and  as  all  my  attempts  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  manuscript  failed — no  doubt 
through  my  over-anxiety — I  am  unable  to  give 
the  exact  line  of  argument  taken.  But  the 
sermon  is  still  remembered  locally,  though  the 
exact  part  of  the  bullock  utilised  as  a  text  has 
been  forgotten.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  was  the  heart ;  but  while  some  aver  it  was  the 
liver — so  uncertain  a  thing  is  fame — the  majority 
now  speak  of  it  as  "the  tripe  sermon."  Then 
there  was  the  sermon  on  Balaam  and  his  ass 
(from  which  two  lessons  were  deduced,  the  first 
of  which  was — the  bondjide  traveller  was  about 
this  time  making  himself  obnoxious — to  avoid 
travelling  on  the  Sabbath;  and  the  other,  to 
abstain  from  ill-using  dumb  animals) ;  and  the 
discourse  in  which  our  local  shortcomings  were 
boldly  enumerated ;  as  each  one  was  treated  and 
done  with,  the  preacher  would  lean  forward  in  the 
pulpit  with  outstretched  hand  and  exclaim,  as  if 
catching  an  imaginary  insect,  "  There  is  another 

fly." 

Leaving    these    comparatively    modern    ex- 
amples to  seek  the  coveted  preferment,  I  will 
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finish  as  I  began  with  a  recollection  of  forty 
years  ago.  An  old  man  is  walking  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  down  the  street  of  a  little  town. 
He  is  dressed  neither  in  smock  nor  cassock  but 
like  an  old-fashioned  parson  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  is  almost  unknown  out  of  his 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  better  known 
than  anyone  else  within  it.  When  quite  young, 
he  came  to  the  little  town  as  curate.  Since  his 
appointment  as  Vicar,  every  year  has  seen  some 
change  for  the  better  in  the  place,  though  some 
of  the  residents  may  not  recognise  his  hand  in 
the  work.  He  has  restored  the  old  church, 
which  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  so  gradually  and 
carefully  that  many  are  even  now  scarcely  aware 
of  the  restoration.  He  has  made  the  untidy 
churchyard  into  a  decent  and  orderly  place. 
He  has  repaired  the  streets,  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  the  rookeries,  converted  the  louts  of  forty 
years  ago  into  respectable  men.  Such  is  his 
modesty  that  he  would  be  the  last  to  see  any- 
thing wonderful  in  a  record  that  makes  the  tale 
of  the  Man  of  Ross  easy  of  credence.  Yet  he 
must  know  that  he  has  not  worked  in  vain. 
How  easy  it  sounds !  Win  over  two  or  three 
leading  men  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  sobriety ; 
they  bring  others ;  soon  all  are  on  your  side,  for, 
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after  all,  when  people  have  been  shown  virtue 
they  prefer  it  to  vice ;  the  pity  is,  there  is  often 
no  one  to  show  it  them. 

But  the  man  who  means  to  do  good  must  lose 
no  time,  and  the  old  Vicar's  success  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  careful  arrangement  of  his  days. 
Before  breakfast  he  goes  through  his  corre- 
spondence, and,  when  his  common-sense  was 
once  acknowledged,  this  became  quite  a  serious 
business.  After  breakfast  he  will  spend  half  an 
hour  in  the  garden,  if  it  is  fine,  talking  over 
family  affairs.  Then  he  has  an  appointed  hour 
to  see  the  poor  who  wish  to  call  on  him.  About 
noon  he  is  generally  seen  in  the  street,  when 
people  come  to  their  doors  to  greet  him.  Seeing 
him  there,  a  stranger  once  asked  who  the  old  man 
was  on  whose  face  the  peace  of  God  was  surely 
shining.  Every  day  there  is  someone  wanting 
advice,  help,  comfort.  His  evenings  he  spends 
at  home — home  is  not  home  when  he  is  absent. 
He  is  not  one  of  your  startling  preachers,  yet  he 
always  says  something  that  you  are  the  better 
for  hearing.  He  reads  the  Bible  in  a  way  long 
since  become  unfashionable,  appearing  to  enjoy 
the  language  and  flow  of  a  fine  passage  as  much 
as  the  matter.  His  income  is  barely  three 
hundred  a  year ;  "  yet  of  his  little  he  has  some 
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to  spare."  His  poverty  soon  ceased  to  matter  ; 
he  had  but  to  say  what  was  wanted  and  many 
were  eager  to  bestow  it.  He  has  solved,  and 
more  certainly  than  the  palace- endowed  Bishop, 
the  difficult  problem  how  to  make  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  He  seems  to  belong  to  another 
and  a  better  day,  only  I  do  not  know  where  to 
place  it. 

Alas !  that  recalling  him  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived  I  had  forgotten  that  that  kind  voice  will  be 
heard  on  earth  no  more.  He  is  gone,  and  has 
left  the  parish  spoilt  for  the  average  man  who 
may  hear,  not  without  jealousy  perhaps,  the 
praise  of  his  predecessor.  I  wonder  will  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  who  almost  wor- 
shipped him  grow  up  no  better  than  other  folk's 
children  ?  Will  the  butcher  take  to  drink  again, 
and  the  grocers  cease  to  blush  for  their  wares  ? 
Sooner  or  later  will  there  actually  be  a  blackguard 
or  two  in  the  little  town  ?  However  this  may 
be,  many  will  strive  through  life  to  follow  the 
old  Vicar's  example. 
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THE   TITHE   AGITATION 

IF  association  with  a  political  party  is  sometimes 
fatal  to  an  institution  that  without  it  might 
have  had  chances  of  surviving,  it  is  occasionally 
the  means  of  saving  what  would  otherwise  have 
had  a  bad  time. 

In  1886  there  was  being  carried  on  in  the 
Standard  and  other  papers  a  non-political 
agitation  against  tithes,  or  rather  in  favour  of 
some  change  in  the  Act  which  had  been  in 
operation  since  1836.  The  demand  for  change 
in  an  Act  that  had  been  in  operation  for  fifty 
years,  is  not  a  very  revolutionary  one.  Briefly, 
the  chief  objections  to  tithes  were  that  land  once 
cultivated  for  corn,  though  for  years  out  of 
cultivation,  was  still  liable  for  tithes,  and  that 
when  the  price  of  grain  is  low,  it  only  pays  the 
farmer  to  draw  his  best  samples  to  market; 
therefore  the  average  is  calculated  on  these 
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alone.  A  change  was,  and  indeed  still  is,  so 
greatly  needed  that  the  agitation  must  have  been 
successful  had  it  not  been  snatched  at  by  the 
Radicals  throughout  the  country — gallant  little 
Wales,  of  course,  in  the  van — as  a  weapon  where- 
with to  attack  the  Establishment.  The  fact  of 
this  agitation  having  been  chiefly  carried  on  in 
the  Standard  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  a  use 
of  it  had  not  been  intended  or  foreseen. 

There  chanced  to  be  in  my  district  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
who  had  been  neglecting  the  needs  of  certain 
parishes  from  which  they  drew  large  sums  of 
money  as  tithe- owners.  In  a  neighbouring  town 
this  feeling  was  so  strong  that  the  collectors 
coming  down  to  collect  the  tithe,  were  refused 
admission  to  the  local  bank  after  closing  time, 
and  had  to  carry  their  money  bags  away  with 
them  into  the  night.  At  our  church,  the 
"  Mother  "  of  quite  a  number  of  district  churches, 
the  Commissioners  had  promised  to  augment  the 
tiny  stipend  to  three  hundred  a  year,  and  after- 
wards refused  to  "  stand  word,"  though  they 
did  not  omit  the  usual  visit  to  collect  and  carry 
away  the  tithes.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  tithe- 
owners  to  give  a  shabby  sort  of  dinner  to  the 
tithe-payers  at  the  chief  village  inn.  I  told  the 
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landlord  that  he  might  prepare  the  dinner  as  usual 
if  he  felt  inclined,  but  that  there  would  be  no 
one  to  eat  it.  What  use  he  made  of  my  hint,  I 
cannot  say,  but,  in  fact,  no  one  attended.  The 
Commissioners,  on  the  return  of  their  collectors 
empty-handed,  issued  polite  circulars  demanding 
payment.  I  answered  mine  by  a  request  to  be 
favoured  with  the  particulars  of  the  land  I  was 
charged  on.  Still  quite  politely  they  sent  me  a 
list  of  fields  compiled,  I  should  imagine,  from 
Domesday  Book,  but  this,  I  told  them,  conveyed 
no  information  to  my  mind.  They  wrote  back, 
a  little  less  politely,  that  I  could  obtain  any 
information  I  required  from  the  Tithe  Map. 
This,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  true,  was 
exactly  what  I  wanted.  I  went  down  to  the 
village  next  morning,  and  calling  at  an  inn  of 
which  the  sexton  was  landlord,  asked  to  see  the 
Tithe  Map.  The  sexton's  wife  informed  me  that 
her  husband  was  away  coursing,  that  he  would 
not  return  till  evening,  and,  moreover,  that  he 
had  in  his  pocket  the  key  of  the  desk  that  con- 
tained the  document  I  was  in  search  of. 
Thereupon  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioners, 
saying  I  had  taken  their  advice  and  called  upon 
the  publican  who  had  the  Tithe  Map  in  his 
possession,  that  he  had  been  away  from  home, 
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and  I  had  been  too  busy — which  was  perfectly 
true — to  await  his  return.  Indeed,  it  never 
struck  me  that  I  ought  to  await  the  good  man's 
return,  with  a  hare  very  likely ;  when  he  would 
certainly  have  insisted  on  giving  me  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  demise  of  poor  puss  before  going 
into  my  business. 

The  Commissioners  replied  to  my  polite  note 
very  rudely,  saying  that  it  was  false  to  suggest 
that  the  Tithe  Map  was  kept  at  a  public  house 
— they  were,  of  course,  ignorant  that  the  publican 
in  question  was  the  sexton — and  demanding 
immediate  payment.  I  finished  up  by  writing 
that  I  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  map,  but  that  the  publican's  wife 
had  said  it  was  in  the  desk,  and,  as  she  was  a 
most  respectable  woman,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  disbelieve  her.  Going  down  to  the 
village  next  day,  when  the  sexton  might  be 
expected  to  have  returned  from  coursing,  I  met 
my  friend  the  Vicar,  and  told  him  I  was  going 
to  the  "  Old  Bell "  to  see  the  Tithe  Map.  He 
looked  awfully  scandalised  and  astonished.  "  At 
the  '  Old  Bell,' "  he  said  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  and  as  if  he  had  never  before  heard  of 
that  particular  inn.  "  Impossible !  You  will 
find  it  in  the  chest  in  the  church."  The  worthy 
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man  having,  no  doubt,  heard  from  the  Com- 
missioners that  morning,  had  lost  no  time  in 
securing  the  map  and  placing  it  in  an  improvised 
chest  in  the  vestry,  where,  I  daresay,  it  is  still. 
I  have  always  thought  that  I  deserved  some 
credit  for  extracting  even  a  small  amount  of 
amusement  from  such  a  dry  "body"  as  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the  late  Dr 
Hayman  gave  an  address  in  our  Board  School 
in  aid  of  the  Church  Defence  Association.  In 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  I  brought 
forward  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  parish,  saying 
that  churchmen  should  be  the  first  to  defend 
the  Church  if  they  expected  laymen  to  do  so, 
and  relating  the  facts  as  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  I  said  that, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to 
keep  their  promise  to  the  parish,  the  Vicar  was 
actually  living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  chance 
burial  fees,  and  subsisting,  as  if  he  were  a 
vulture,  on  the  dead  bodies  of  his  parishioners ; 
that  I  had  myself  offered  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  an  official  if  the  Commissioners  would  send 
one  down  to  inquire  as  to  the  Vicar's  income, 
but  that  my  offer  had  been  discourteously 
refused.  The  affair  created  some  sensation 
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locally ;  having  been  for  some  years  Vicar's 
Warden,  I  was,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  my  disgust  at  the  way 
the  parish  had  been  treated,  if  extreme,  was,  I 
think,  not  inexcusable.  The  population  was 
increasing  at  an  abnormal  rate,  the  village  was 
indeed  changing  from  country  to  town,  and  the 
case  should  have  been  met  in  a  generous  instead 
of  niggardly  way.  Fortunately,  the  living 
(inappropriate  word !)  came  into  the  hands  of 
one  less  dependent  than  his  predecessor  on  the 
vicarial  income.  Years  of  hard  work  of  which 
few  would  have  been  capable,  have  succeeded 
not  only  in  recovering  what  seemed  a  lost 
position,  but  actually  in  enabling  the  Church  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  requirements  of 
the  parish.  I  have  never  heard  that  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  showed  any  interest  or 
enthusiasm  in  the  matter,  and  perhaps  they  are 
as  well  posted  as  to  the  improved  state  of 
things  as  they  were  in  the  old  days  as  to  the 
locating  of  the  Tithe  Map. 

When  the  Radicals  (from  a  wish,  of  course, 
to  improve  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Church) 
took  up  the  Tithe  Agitation  I  thought  it  high 
time  to  retire  ;  and,  indeed,  but  for  the  heartless 
way  in  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
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had  behaved  to  us,  I  should  never  have  troubled 
about  it  at  all.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
Radical  Orators  were  saying,  on  the  village 
greens,  that  if  tithes  were  abolished,  and  the 
church  disendowed,  farmers  would  be  able  to 
pay  higher  wages  to  their  labourers ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  instead  of  this  having  the  effect 
they  desired,  it  was  the  cause  of  deferring  any 
alteration  in  the  Tithe  Act  for  many  a  long  day. 
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"THREE  ACRES  AND  A  cow" 

THE  appearance  of  Mr,  now  the  Right 
Honourable  Jesse  Collings  in  his  role  of  an 
authority  on  agricultural  matters,  and  with  his 
historic  battle  cry  of  "three  acres  and  a  cow," 
was  of  immense  damage  to  his  clients,  as  must 
always  happen  when  an  ignoramus  rushes  in 
where  specialists  had  been  chary  of  treading. 
Probably,  in  those  days,  the  evangelist  did  not 
know  barley  from  oats,  or  one  end  of  a  sheep 
from  the  other — except  in  the  butcher's  shop. 
I  by  no  means  suggest  that  he  has  not  since 
become  possessed  of  this  elementary  amount  of 
knowledge.  It  was  reported  that  one  of  the 
chief  inducements  to  the  introduction  of  the 
agitation  anent  "  three  acres  and  a  cow  "  was  the 
wish  of  the  benevolent  propounder  that  labourers' 
wives  should  be  assured,  after  confinement,  of  a 
sufficiency  of  calves'  foot  jelly.  Mr  Collings  had 
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"travelled"  a  great  deal,  I  believe,  but  had 
apparently  neglected  his  opportunities  for 
studying  the  agricultural  question  through  the 
windows  of  railway  carriages.  He  had  probably 
but  little  turn  for  politics,  and  any  hand  but  the 
strong  and  friendly  one  of  Mr  Chamberlain 
would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  thrusting 
him  into  the  position  of  even  a  third-class 
statesman. 

Politicians  frequently  make  tergiversations 
unintelligible  to  more  commonplace  individuals, 
and  I  cannot  understand  the  volte  face  of  Mr 
Ceilings  on  the  agricultural  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  February  1905.  Even  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  to  the  Address  was  moved 
by  a  Radical,  seems  insufficient  to  account  for  it. 
But  the  correct  explanation  may  be  the  one 
suggested  by  a  speaker  in  the  debate,  that  the 
three-acre-cow  had  not  calved  yet ;  and  she  has, 
indeed,  been  a  long  time  about  it. 

I  felt  a  righteous  hatred  for  the  demagogues 
who  came  out  of  Birmingham  at  election  time, 
black-coated,  gamp-umbrellaed,  cotton-gloved  a 
la  Stiggins,  and  interfered  with  the  farm  hands. 
This  they  called  farmyard  canvassing.  On 
Saturday — they  probably  supposed  that  farm- 
hands had  a  Saturday  half-holiday — they  would 
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hire  a  farm  waggon,  run  it  on  to  the  green,  and 
commence  to  "jaw."  They  appeared  to  be 
wanting  in  the  little  amount  of  knowledge  that  is 
reported  dangerous,  but  it  was  necessary  to  catch 
the  farm  labourers'  votes,  and  ignorance  of 
agricultural  affairs  made  one  promise  serve  as 
well,  or  even  better,  than  another  that  it  might 
have  been  more  possible  to  fulfil.  Yet  I  now 
see  that  it  was  cruel  to  blame  these  agitators  too 
much.  The  procedure  that  was  then  a 
comparative  novelty  is  now  as  universal  as 
bridge.  When  one  considers  that  a  political 
party  which  hopes  to  gain  or  remain  in  office, 
will  always  think  it  necessary  to  catch  the  votes 
of  the  working  classes  by  some  promise  or  dole, 
it  makes  one  almost  despair  of  the  future  of  the 
country.  Yet,  is  this  course  really  necessary? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  honesty  might  be  the  best 
policy  for  a  Prime  Minister  as  it  is  said  to  be  for 
inferior  people  ?  Owners  of  the  votes  that  keep 
Ministers  in  power  will  not  be  easily  inveigled 
into  passing  laws  to  restrain  or  to  benefit  them, 
except  in  their  own  way ;  and  in  the  list  to  be 
vetoed  must  be  included  laws  for  the  prevention 
of  improvident  marriages,  and  other  matters  of 
almost  equal  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Still,  who  knows  ?  It  might  be  worth 
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while  to  try  honesty  if  only  for  a  change.  Should 
it  fail,  better  be  a  private  member  who  has  never 
truckled  to  anybody,  than  a  Prime  Minister  who 
has  gained  or  kept  his  place  by  promises  which 
were  dishonest  because  their  fulfilment  was 
impossible  or  criminal. 

The  dense  ignorance  of  these  orators,  other 
than  Mr  Jesse  Collings,  was  responsible  for 
some  curious  statements ;  and  whatever  their 
strong  point  may  have  been  it  was  certainly  not 
natural  history.  As  an  instance  of  their  futility,  a 
Radical  neighbour  of  mine  circulated  a  pamphlet 
on  the  "  three-acres-and-a-cow "  question,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  he  greatly  over-estimated 
the  fertility  of  the  bovine  race,  the  females 
of  which  he  represented  (for  the  purpose  of 
his  balance  sheet)  as  calving  several  times  in 
the  year,  if  he  did  not  imagine  that  cows 
"  littered  "  like  pigs.  But  as  no  flattery  is  too 
gross  to  be  swallowed  so  no  statement  seems 
impossible  that  jumps  with  our  desires ;  and 
even  the  cowmen  may  have  believed  the 
wondrous  tale.  At  any  rate,  the  farm  labourers 
got  dissatisfied,  though  they  were  doing  well, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns ; 
and  so  agriculture  got  another  kick  down  the 
steps.  It  seems  incredible,  but  not  till  men  had 
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actually  returned  from  the  poll,  having  voted 
against  their  masters,  and  with  the  halter  still 
unoccupied,  in  which  they  had  counted  on  lead- 
ing home  the  coveted  capture,  did  they  begin  to 
see  they  had  been  taken  in.  And  then  it  was 
too  late ;  the  mischief  had  been  done.  It  was 
not  till  some  time  later  that  the  following  lines 
appeared  in  the  St  James's  Gazette : — 

To  MY  OLD  FRIEND  HODGE 

Oh !    such   a   good   time   coming,   and    Hodge   you'll  have 

brought  it  to  pass  ; 
Fancies  yourself  such  a  wonder,  while  everyone  thinks  you 

an  ass. 
Buttered,  and   humbugged,  and  fooled  to  the   top  of  your 

simpleton's  bent ; 
You  did  ought  to  be  happy  I'm  sure;  and  Hodge  I  trust 

you're  content. 

Just  as  silly  as  ever ;  what  is  it  you're  looking  for  now  ? 
You  went  off  to  vote  t'other  day  with  a  halter  to  bring  back 

a  cow ; 
Now  you've  got  home  again  empty,  without  either  land  or 

beeves, 
While  the  sneaks  who  have  got  all  they  wanted  are  laughing 

at  you  in  their  sleeves. 
Better  have  stuck  to  your  friends,  though  your  friends  are  in 

poor  case  too ; 
For  if  you  don't  stick  to  no  one  there's  no  one'll  stick  to 

you. 
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I  never  could  see  so  much  good  in  chopping  and  changing 

about, 

Turning  your  coat  so  often — and  soon  you'll  be  finding  it  out. 
Oh !  such   a   good   time   coming,   and,    Hodge   you'll   have 

brought  it  to  pass, 
And  the  old  friend  and  the  new  friends  they  equally  thinks 

you  an  ass. 


If  gratitude  ain't  much  in  stock,  yet  we  gave  you  some  credit 

for  sense ; 
I've  seen  you  act  artful  enough  on  a  trumpery  question  of 

pence ; 
But  "  here  comes  the  chap  as  procured  us  Free  Schools,  let's 

kick  him,"  says  you ; 
"Likewise  who  gave  us   allotments,  and  here's  a  kick  for 

him  too. 

He  never  made  us  no  wars,  and  he  got  us  respected  abroad  ; 
'Tain't  no  reason  why  we  should  respect  him  at  home." — 

Good  Lord ! 
A  fine  set  of  men  you've  brought  in  with  their  scandalous 

lies  and  abuse ! 
They'll  respect  not  another's  good  name  who  have  nought 

of  the  kind  to  lose. 
Now  you'll  have  scuttle  and  worry,  and  all  the  old  plagues 

will  come  back, 
While  the  reckless  old   egotist  raves,  and  his  friends  give 

poor  honour  the  sack. 
And  the  hungry,  fresh  flies  must  be  glutting,  and  you  and  I 

must  go  lean ; 
Hodge  you're  a  grand  politician,  and  oh !  what  a  fool  you 

have  been. 
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Perhaps  you'll  be  wiser  next  time,  but  for  this  while  the 
mischief  is  done, 

Change  sides  when  the  battle  begins  and  the  treacherous 
victory's  won. 

Yes,  there's  a  good  time  coming  for  quacks  and  for  hum- 
bugs and  such ; 

And,  Hodge,  who  has  brought  it  to  pass :  I  don't  think  'twill 
profit  you  much. 


I  feel  convinced  that  the  orators  who  visited 
us  from  the  towns  had  no  idea  of  the  immense 
difference  between  the  various  items  that  went 
to  make  up  their  programme.  While  "three 
acres  and  a  cow  "  was  a  bogus  affair,  the  demand 
for  allotments  expressed  a  genuine  want ;  and  the 
smart  politicians  who  appropriated  it  acquired 
unexpectedly  quite  a  useful  asset,  in  addition  to  a 
political  stalking-horse.  Agricultural  labourers 
in  places  where  allotments  had  not  been  already 
provided,  were  greatly  taken  with  the  idea,  which 
the  Radicals  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of. 
"Create  a  want,  and  then  supply  it,"  holds  good 
in  political  as  well  as  in  other  affairs.  There 
were,  indeed,  many  places  where  the  labourers 
had  been  too  stolid  to  seek  the  acquirement  of 
what  would  have  been  immediately  granted,  and 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  landlords  should  have 
forced  the  matter  on  their  consideration.  But 
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landlordism  is  after  all  a  trade,  and  there  is  no 
business  that  I  am  aware  of  whose  managers 
make  concessions  that  have  not  been  demanded. 
Still,  even  so,  classes  professing  Conservative 
opinions  should  be  careful  not  to  give  unneces- 
sary trouble — they  are  certain  to  give  a  good 
deal — to  the  party  to  which  they  attach  them- 
selves, or,  as  rowing  men  say,  they  cease  to  pull 
their  own  weight.  I  said  the  demand  for  allot- 
ments was  a  genuine  one,  but  the  agitators  dis- 
regarded the  fact  that  on  numerous  estates,  and 
occasionally  throughout  whole  counties,  allot- 
ments had  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and 
that  the  clergy  and  gentry  in  these  localities  had 
long  since  made  the  subject  their  own.  But  the 
patentees  of  what  was  being  thrust  forward  as  a 
new  invention,  naturally  preferred  people  should 
think  that  the  word  "allotment"  was  newly 
coined.  Once  it  was  recognised  that  the  "  cry  " 
had  "caught  on"  it  was  pushed  for  all  it  was 
worth.  To  give  an  example  or  two  out  of  many  : 
Labourers  at  Ipswich  were  actually  bribed  by 
the  promise  of  a  cottage  and  "  some  acres  "  for 
nothing.  A  printed  circular  was  issued  with  the 
Liberal  polling  card  to  the  electors  of  West 
Somerset,  promising  everything  free  if  a  certain 
Mr  Strachey  was  returned.  At  the  bottom  of 
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the  polling  card  were  the  words :  "  Vote  for 
Strachey,  and  you  will  get  Free  Schools,  Free 
Food,  and  Free  Land."  The  movement  was 
Jelix  opportunitate.  Landlords,  who  had  not 
hitherto  interested  themselves  in  the  question, 
came  forward  almost  apologetically  with  offers  of 
assistance,  and  the  "bad  times"  removed  to  a 
certain  extent  the  objections  formerly  held  by 
farmers  to  having  pieces  snipped  out  of  their 
farms.  In  fact,  as  some  of  them  said,  "  You  can 
have  it  all  if  you  like."  Since  but  few  of  the 
agitators  possessed  even  a  back  garden,  the  be- 
nevolence that  enabled  their  political  opponents 
to  experience  the  blessedness  of  giving  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  philan- 
thropic race,  Mr  Chamberlain,  with  considerable 
blowing  of  trumpets,  dedicated  a  small  piece  of 
land  to  the  furtherance  of  the  new  (?)  movement. 
The  search  for  the  exact  locality  of  this  exiguous 
offering  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  perhaps 
some  amusement  to  cynical  enquirers;  but  in 
those  days  it  was  still  considered  permissible,  if 
not  actually  laudable,  to  laugh  at  Mr  Chamber- 
lain. 

Owing  to  ignorance  on  one  side  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  land,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
greed  that  shuts  its  eyes  to  any  obstacle  barring 
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the  road  to  its  desire,  allotments,  "three  acres 
and  a  cow,"  small  holdings,  and  small  farms  got 
inextricably  mixed  up  together  in  the  minds  of 
the  new  patrons  and  their  beneficiaries  to  be. 
Radicals  talked  as  if  any  three  acres  would  keep 
a  cow,  whereas  in  many  localities  (I  am  sorry  to 
say)  twenty  would  hardly  suffice,  and  even  when 
the  three  acres  was  good  land,  the  cow,  poor 
thing,  would  not  calve  fast  enough.  No  doubt 
plenty  of  people  honestly  thought  that  all  the 
land  in  England — to  say  nothing  of  the  cows — 
was  of  the  same  quality,  like  the  grains  of  wheat 
in  a  farmer's  sample.  But  small  holdings,  and, 
in  a  greater  degree,  small  farms  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  since  they 
require  an  amount  of  capital  which — even  in 
these  days  of  lavishness  with  other  people's 
money — could  not  be  advanced  by  the  State. 
And  to  the  possession  of  sufficient  capital  must 
be  added  advantages  of  soil,  near  neighbourhood 
to  a  market,  and,  last  not  least,  exceptional 
qualities  in  the  tenant.  Even  with  all  these  they 
are  frequently  cultivated  at  a  loss. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE   ASTON   PARK  RIOTS 

THE  "Aston  Park  riots,"  though  a  vulgar 
enough  affair,  will  always  be  of  interest  to  the 
historian  as  the  last  appearance  of  the  bludgeon 
as  a  political  factor  in  England. 

The  assault  of  the  Conservatives  on  Birming- 
ham in  1884,  though  heralded  by  great  flourishing 
of  trumpets,  was  undertaken  without  the  careful 
preparation  that  a  little  forethought  would  have 
advised,  since  the  attempt  of  the  party  so  long 
ostracised  and  despised  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the 
Radical  stronghold,  would  certainly  be  resented 
as  an  unparalled  piece  of  impertinence  calling 
for  condign  punishment.  The  Radicals  had  so 
long  looked  upon  the  control  of  all  civic  and 
political  affairs  in  the  City  as  their  right  that  the 
very  idea  of  their  power  being  challenged  filled 
them  with  as  much  righteous  indignation  as 
survived  their  contempt.  In  political,  as  in 
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other  matters,   such    as    wife-beating,   physical 
force  was  in  those  days  the  argument  that  the 
lower  orders  were  the  least  incapable  of  under- 
standing   or    applying.      It    would    have    been 
impossible  for  any  forethought  to   enable    the 
Conservatives  to   outnumber  the   local  roughs, 
and  the  very  few  Birmingham  working  men  who 
were  Conservative  at  that  date — it  was  the  time 
when    Mr    Chamberlain   was    searching    for    a 
Conservative  working  man  to  put  under  a  glass 
case — were  mainly,  perhaps,  because  they  were 
Conservatives,  less  disposed  than  their  opponents 
for  fistic  or  club  orgies.     Still,  when  the  invasion 
had   been   valorously  determined   on,  discretion 
need   not  have   been    entirely  dispensed    with. 
Sir    Stafford    Northcote    and    Lord    Randolph 
Churchill  were   to   be   present,   but   while    the 
latter    had   not  yet   arrived   at  the    popularity 
which   afterwards   was   of  such   service   to   his 
party  in  the  Midlands  and  elsewhere,  the  former, 
if  not  in  extreme  old  age,  was  yet  fast  failing  in 
health  and  strength.     His   temerity  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.     A  few  Midland  M.P.'s,  and  candi- 
dates for  Parliament  of  no  particular  note,  were 
also  to  be  present.     In  those  days  the  richest 
and    best    educated    Birmingham    men     were 
Conservatives,  but  they  were  excluded  from  the 
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Mayoralty  and  the  Town  Council,  and  naturally 
strangers  to  political  platforms,  since  there  were 
no  audiences  for  them  to  address.  The  present, 
no  doubt,  appealed  to  them  as  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  emerging  from  an  obscurity  against  which 
they  had  long  been  vainly  protesting.  But  they 
must  surely  have  heard  the  loudly-proclaimed 
intention  of  their  adversaries  to  break  up  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  strange,  considering  their 
own  persons  were  at  stake,  that  they  never 
appeared  to  see  the  necessity  for  even  the  most 
elementary  precautions.  The  Conservatives 
present,  who  were  able  and  willing  to  use 
their  hands,  if  too  few  for  defence,  were  yet 
sufficient  in  numbers  to  aggravate  the  already 
inflamed  rowdies. 

The  day  was  wet  and  misty,  which  would 
seem  to  have  favoured  the  intruders,  but  nothing 
short  of  a  second  flood  would  have  damped  the 
ardour  of  the  local  Radicals  who  were,  indeed,  of 
a  class  not  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
weather.  I  arrived  in  Birmingham  early,  and 
passed  the  hotel  at  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
was  staying,  just  as  he  was  leaving  it  for  his 
carriage.  The  street  was  crowded,  and  the 
tolerance  with  which  he  was  received,  though 
rather  contemptuous,  appeared  a  good  omen. 
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There  were,  of  course,  no  cheers,  but  I  had 
expected  he  would,  at  the  least,  have  been 
hooted.  I  went  on  to  Aston  Park  with  a  friend. 
We  found  the  spacious  grounds  crowded  with 
roughs  from  which  the  Conservative  element 
appeared  to  have  been  eliminated,  and  I  began 
to  wonder  where  our  friends  had  got  to.  It  was 
raining  heavily  when  we  arrived  at  the  big  hall 
where  the  principal  meeting  was  to  be  held. 
The  glass  covering  the  passage  leading  to  the 
entrance  had  already  been  smashed,  and  the  door 
was  besieged  by  hundreds  of  roughs  without 
tickets  (though  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  a 
great  number  of  forged  tickets  had  been  pro- 
vided) who  tried,  whenever  it  was  opened,  to 
force  their  way  in.  My  friend  gave  up  here, 
and  decided  to  make  for  home.  I  was  passed 
in  with  some  difficulty,  and  made  my  way  to  the 
platform.  This  was  arranged  in  shallow  steps 
capable  of  seating  many  hundreds.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  shallow  steps,  and  about  five  feet 
above  the  body  of  the  hall,  was  a  level  space 
provided  with  rows  of  loose  chairs.  To  my 
surprise,  the  platform  was  almost  unoccupied 
while  the  body  of  the  hall  was  closely  packed 
with  a  howling  mob.  Even  before  the  time  for 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  the  front 
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rows  of  roughs  were  trying  to  storm  the  plat- 
form. To  prevent  this,  a  few  of  us  set  to  work 
at  arranging  the  empty  chairs  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  in  a  rough  and  ready  chevaux  defrise. 
We  had  nearly  accomplished  this  when  a  stout, 
bald-headed,  fussy  little  gentleman,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  authority,  and  whom  I  did  not  then 
know,  though  I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  later 
on  of  meeting  him  frequently,  came  up  and 
begged  us  to  put  the  chairs  back  and  take  our 
seats  on  them — like  lambs  ready  for  slaughter. 
Leaving  the  little  gentleman  to  re-arrange  his 
chairs,  we  hit  upon  another  way  of  keeping  back 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  besiegers ;  and,  indeed, 
matters  were  already  getting  desperate.  A  tall 
man  could  put  his  hands  on  the  platform  and 
raise  himself  up ;  shorter  men  were  being  thrown 
up  bodily  by  their  friends.  Passing  along  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  we  took  off  the  hat  or  cap 
of  a  besieger,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
success,  and  skimmed  it  away  into  the  hall. 
This  answered  well  for  a  time,  the  proprietor  at 
once  dropping  back  to  recover  his  lost  head- 
gear. A  big  rough,  some  six  foot  high,  was 
clambering  up,  when  I  sent  his  hat  skimming. 
Passing  on  to  attend  to  the  next  comer,  I  was 
surprised  a  minute  afterwards  to  find  the  big 
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man  standing  over  me  looking  furious.  "  What 
'ave  yer  done  with  my  'at  ? "  he  bellowed  in  my 
ear.  "Your  hat?"  I  enquired  with  as  much 
wonder  as  I  could  assume.  He  raised  his 
enormous  fist  to  smite  me,  when  one  of  our  few 
fighting  men  gave  him  a  blow  across  the  fore- 
head with  a  chair  leg — the  loose  chairs  had,  of 
course,  been  broken  up  for  weapons — and  he  fell 
smothered  with  blood.  This  was  lucky  for  me, 
as  I  had  one  hand  bound  up  from  a  severe  cut 
received  the  day  before,  and  was  also  carrying 
an  umbrella,  on  which,  however,  I  should 
certainly  have  done  my  best  to  spit  my  op- 
ponent. 

By  this  time  the  speaking — as  I  will  call  it 
by  courtesy — had  commenced.  The  Chairman, 
Mr  Satchell  Hopkins,  the  local  leader  of  the 
Conservatives,  was  a  calm,  sensible  man,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  opinions,  extremely  popular. 
Being  almost  stone  deaf,  he  continued  his  remarks, 
notwithstanding  an  uproar,  which,  while  it  was 
quite  inaudible  to  him,  prevented  a  word  of  his 
speech  from  reaching  our  ears;  and,  no  doubt, 
deafness  has  its  advantages  when  addressing  a 
hostile  crowd.  After  he  had  taken  his  seat, 
smiling  complacently,  the  attempts  of  a  local 
celebrity  or  two  to  gain  a  hearing,  if  equally 
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unsuccessful,  were  less  prolonged.  All  this  time, 
notwithstanding  our  efforts,  the  roughs  were 
climbing  on  to  the  platform  by  twos  and  threes. 
Mr  F.  A.  Bosanquet,  then  the  candidate  for 
the  Eastern  Division  of  Worcestershire,  was 
present,  and  I  prevailed  on  him,  much  against 
his  will,  to  try  his  luck.  Before  starting,  he 
handed  me  his  hat,  a  new  one  for  the  occasion, 
but  before  he  had  reached  the  rostrum,  which 
protruded  a  few  feet  over  the  body  of  the  hall, 
the  hat  and  I  were  swept  away  to  a  distance. 
What  became  of  the  former  I  forget,  but  the 
owner  was  quickly  in  full  retreat,  for  at  that 
moment  the  platform  was  stormed  by  a  united 
rush  from  below.  The  cap  trick  had  long  ceased 
to  operate ;  there  was  no  use  in  stopping  any 
longer ;  but  the  question  was  how  to  get  away. 
To  add  to  the  difficulty,  a  crash  was  heard,  and 
it  was  seen  that  the  wooden  wall  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  platform  had  been  thrown  down  on 
us  from  outside.  Crowds  were  running  down 
the  steps  and  joining  their  friends  who  were 
coming  up  from  below.  Ketreat  seemed  cut 
off,  and  the  leaders  of  the  broken  band  of  Con- 
servatives sought  refuge  in  a  room  at  the  top 
of  the  steps.  Going  slowly  up  these,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  fell.  He  was  at  once  surrounded  by 
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a  mob  of  roughs,  and  I  thought  it  was  all  over 
with  him.  I  was  but  a  few  yards  away  but 
could  get  no  nearer.  Luckily,  a  few  stalwart 
men,  aided,  I  have  always  hoped,  by  the  best 
of  a  bad  lot,  made  a  determined  effort  and 
succeeded  in  getting  him  on  to  his  feet,  and 
helping  him  up  the  steps  to  the  committee  room 
at  the  top,  where  he  was  safe  for  a  while.  For 
the  rest  it  was  sauve  qui  peut.  Lord  Randolph 
found  a  refuge  from  the  man-hunters  in  the 
Holte  Hotel ;  what  became  of  the  little  fussy 
man  and  the  rest  of  the  local  magnates  I  cannot 
say,  but  they  lived  to  fight  another  day.  Putting 
my  politics  in  my  pocket  I  found  my  way  into 
the  grounds.  It  was  difficult  to  pass  through 
the  dense  crowds  of  blaspheming  roughs,  of  whom 
it  was  estimated  about  forty  thousand  had  been 
brought  together  to  oppose  a  few  hundred  Con- 
servatives. At  last  I  managed  to  get  safely  to 
the  Conservative  Club,  whence  I  sent  some  notes 
of  the  "  meeting  "  to  a  London  evening  paper. 

An  enquiry  was  held,  but  though  the  finger 
of  suspicion  pointed  confidently  in  one  direction, 
the  affair  had  been  too  cleverly  managed  for 
absolute  proof  of  complicity  to  be  forthcoming. 
Mr  Chamberlain  was  examined  and  cross- 
examined  in  the  Birmingham  Police  Court,  and 
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it  was  admitted  he  was  an  admirable  witness. 
The  affair  came  up  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
disappeared  temporarily,  like  a  diver,  and  came 
up  again  ad  nauseam.  The  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  Radicals  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  and, 
as  the  Russians,  after  the  Dogger  Bank  exploit, 
brought  charges  of  complicity  against  the  sailors 
they  had  attacked,  so  the  Liberal  party  in 
Birmingham  now  accused  the  Tories  of  subsi- 
dising the  roughs,  for  the  purpose,  I  presume,  of 
breaking  up  their  own  meeting.  Instead  of 
making  an  honest  attempt  to  clear  themselves, 
which  they  would  surely  have  done  if  they  had 
been  innocent,  they  took  to  -  inventing  impos- 
sible stories  against  respectable  people.  Mr 
Chamberlain  made  a  speech  in  Birmingham  in 
which  he  stated  that,  "The  violence  of  which 
they  (the  Tories)  complained  was  the  result  of 
their  own  deliberate  action,"  meaning,  I  suppose, 
that  it  was  a  proper  punishment  for  daring  to 
hold  a  meeting  in  Radical  Birmingham. 

Mr  Satchell  Hopkins  conducted  the  corre- 
spondence with  Mr  Dixon,  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Radical  view,  with  great  ability,  and 
conclusively  proved  the  issue  of  forged  tickets 
by  the  Radicals.  Affidavits  were  made  by  two 
men,  Edmund  Reed  and  Larry  Mack,  that  Mr 
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Jarvis,  a  respectable  Birmingham  tradesman, 
had  hired  and  paid  roughs.  These  two  men  had 
disappeared  when  they  were  wanted,  or  they 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  found  guilty  of 
perjury.  Even  after  they  had  absconded,  the 
affidavits  were  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  if  they  were  reliable  documents, 
when  even  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association 
had  decided  they  were  "unworthy  of  trust." 
Moreover,  the  allegation  against  Mr  Jarvis, 
though  repeatedly  denied,  was  continued  as  a 
means  of  keeping  him  off  the  Town  Council.  In 
fact,  the  whole  affair  was  mean  and  disgraceful 
almost  beyond  belief.  As  I  wrote  in  the 
Birmingham  Mercury  of  10th  January  1885, 
"  There  is  something  more  than  carelessness  in 
the  failure  of  the  promoters  [who,  as  we  said 
last  week,  were  described  as  the  Liberal  party] 
to  carry  through  their  accusations  of  corrupt  and 
illegal  practices  at  the  last  Birmingham  Muni- 
cipal Election.  Of  course  the  object  of  their 
attack  was  a  Conservative  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Town  Councillor,  and  the  case  is  now 
adjourned  sine  die,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  chief  witness  for  the  prosecution.  In  fact, 
like  the  Aston  Park  witnesses,  he  'cannot  be 
found,'  and  counsel  for  the  defence  announced 
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that  the  man  would  be  proceeded  against  for 
perjury ;  a  somewhat  futile  threat  if  the  perjurer 
has  gone  to — shall  we  say  Egypt —  for  his  health. 
"We  called  attention  to  this  case  last  week  to 
illustrate  the  unnecessary  annoyance  to  which 
candidates  may  be  subjected  under  the  new 
election  laws.  This  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind, 
and  it  is  not  finished  yet ;  but  it  has  proceeded 
far  enough  to  demonstrate  the  manner  in  which 
a  severe  Act  of  Parliament  may  be  misused,  as 
well  as  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  character 
of  '  evidence '  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  stainless  town  of  Birmingham." 

After  all,  no  amount  of  courtesy  shown  to 
antagonists  could  have  served  the  Conservative 
cause  as  well  as  this  dastardly  ruffianism. 
Even  the  Radicals  allowed  they  had  gone  too  far. 
Not  long  after,  I  saw  the  Birmingham  Town 
Hall  filled  by  about  four  thousand  supporters  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and,  I  think  it  was, 
six  dissentients.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
Conservatives  in  Birmingham  now,  but  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  City  is  Con- 
servative. When  Mr  Chamberlain  joined  the 
Unionist  party,  Birmingham  went  over  with  him  ; 
I  believe  against  the  grain,  but  "needs  must, 
etc."  There  are  plenty  of  Radicals  in  the  City 
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yet,  and  should  Mr  Chamberlain  ever  turn 
Radical  again,  Birmingham  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  follow  his  example. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
do  more  than  conjecture  the  personality  of  the 
daring  organiser  of  this  shameful  outrage  whom 
undeserved  good  fortune  saved  from  the  remorse 
that  would  surely  have  attended  on  the  crime  of 
wholesale  murder.  How  strange  if  "one  of  the 
most  discreditable  transactions" — as  a  London 
paper  described  it — "connected  with  political 
warfare,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public 
for  years  past,"  had  the  curious  effect  of  deciding 
the  only  Radical  capable  of  arousing  enthusiasm 
to  withdraw  from  a  party  which  had  no  longer 
any  reward  for  his  ambition. 

Note. — A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Birmingham 
Dart,  of  the  16th  inst.,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  about  twenty 
years,  in  which  was  an  article  entitled  "  Progress  of  Birming- 
ham in  1884,"  giving  (amongst  other  evidences  of"  progress  ") 
an  account  of  the  Aston  Park  riots,  which,  it  seems,  are  not 
yet  forgotten  in  the  locality.  It  concludes  thus : — 

"  A  resolution  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  censuring  Mr  Chamberlain  for  his 
alleged  connivance  in  the  riots.  This  was  defeated  by  a 
strictly  party  (Radical)  vote.  The  Dart  commented  in  strong 
terms  on  Mr  Chamberlain's  action,  and  a  gang  of  roughs 
hired  by  the  Radicals  on  16th  December  1884,  assaulted  the 
editor  in  his  office." 
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A   SCHOOL   BOARD   ELECTION 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy  the  provisions  for  educating 
the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  in  country 
or  town  were  anything  but  elaborate,  and  the 
compulsory  element  was  as  yet  in  the  dim  and 
distant  future.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  the  parsons  who,  in  those  days, 
kept  going  what  little  education  there  was. 
Expenses  were  met  by  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions of  the  well-to-do,  and  of  those  who, 
though  themselves  little  removed  from  poverty, 
recognised  the  disgrace  of  allowing  the  children 
of  the  working  classes  to  grow  up  without  any 
instruction  at  all.  Since  those  far-away  days 
millions  have  been  scattered  broadcast,  but  the 
result  has  borne  no  adequate  proportion  to  the 
outlay.  The  working  classes  (as  they  are  still 
called,  though  they  have  ceased  to  work  as  hard 
as  they  used  to)  can  read  and  write,  no 
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doubt.  The  majority,  I  should  imagine,  write 
very  little,  and  their  reading  often  begins  and 
ends  with  cheap  newspapers  of  a  class  that  are 
better  let  alone.  Even  this  slight  gain,  if  it  is 
one,  is  discounted  by  the  loss  of  the  wonderful 
memory,  for  which,  in  old  days,  the  agricultural 
labourer  was  specially  noted.  No  one  nowa- 
days can  recall  anything  that  he  has  not  written 
down,  and  as  few  care  to  take  this  trouble  the 
majority  can  recall  but  very  little  of  anything. 
I  remember  a  working  bailiff  on  a  large  farm, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  could  tell 
from  memory  the  successive  crops  borne  on  each 
field  for  many  years.  His  master  visited  the 
farm  once  a  fortnight,  and  the  bailiff  would 
appear  with  his  memoranda — a  few  notches  on 
a  thatch  peg.  But,  putting  the  loss  of  memory 
on  one  side,  can  anything  be  more  shiftless  than 
the  way  in  which  what  we  grandiosely  call  our 
Education  System — lucus  a  non — has  grown  up  ? 
Education  has,  indeed,  experienced  the  usual  fate 
of  a  house  divided  against  itself.  National 
schools,  Board  schools,  British  schools,  and,  no 
doubt,  a  vast  number  besides,  of  which  I  never 
happened  to  hear,  and  all  of  them  (with  the 
important  exception  of  the  Board  schools,  which 
had  the  ratepayers'  money  to  look  to)  in  a 
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struggling  position,  and  working  against  one 
another  in  a  jealous  and  narrow-minded  way. 
While  the  great  Board  schools  in  the  large 
towns  and  their  neighbourhood  had  to  content 
themselves  with  a  fight  every  three  years  on 
the  Religious  Education  Question,  the  smaller 
fry  were  engaged  all  the  time  in  sneering  at 
and  annoying  one  another.  No  one  with  the 
future  of  Education  at  heart  but  must  have 
regretted  the  unbusiness-like  waste  of  power. 
Who  has  not  seen  in  some  backward,  clay 
country  a  team  of  four  or  perhaps  even  of  five 
horses  jerking  spasmodically  at  a  plough  ? 
First  one  pulls  and  then  another.  They  were 
just  starting  when  the  old  mare  next  the  plough 
jibs — she  has  had  about  enough  of  it — and  puts 
everything  wrong  again.  I  had  but  to  look 
across  the  road  that  ran  by  the  bottom  of  my 
garden  to  see  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
money  and  forces,  which,  united,  might  have 
done  such  great  things,  were  being  frittered 
away.  There  were  two  buildings,  one  of  white, 
the  other  of  red  brick,  divided  only  by  a  wall. 
One  of  these  was  the  "  National,"  the  other  the 
"  British  "  school,  and  both  of  them  were  finan- 
cially in  hot  water.  If  their  forces  had  been 
united  there  might  have  stood  in  their  place  a 
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school  that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  the 
parish.  But  instead  of  working  together,  the 
only  success  of  the  two  schools  was  the  dividing 
of  even  the  grown-up  population  into  two  camps. 
One  of  these  schools,  of  course,  had  a  Conser- 
vative and  the  other  a  Liberal  clientele,  and  it 
would  have  been  laughable,  if  it  had  not  been 
so  sad,  that  even  the  concerts  and  entertainments 
given  in  the  winter  were  attended  by  quite 
different  sections  of  the  parishioners,  so  that 
these  also  were  generally  failures.  The  appear- 
ance of  any  prominent  parishioner  in  his  wrong 
school  and  at  his  wrong  concert  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  unwelcome.  The  speakers 
had  to  prune  their  wonted  luxuriance,  to  draw 
in  their  oratorical  horns — so  to  speak— and  if 
not  actually  to  confine  themselves  to  platitudes 
and  commonplaces,  at  all  events  to  make  an 
unaccustomed  attempt  at  being  charitable. 

Political  attempts  to  interfere  with  or  "settle" 
the  Religious  Education  Question  are  foredoomed 
to  failure,  and  this  politicians  may  one  day  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  appreci- 
ate. Vested  interests  that  stop  the  way  for  so 
many  useful  changes  are  here  more  than  ever 
determined.  It  seemed  a  pity  for  a  party  having 
such  an  enormous  majority  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  to  use  it  to  pass  the  recent  Act,  which 
will  almost  certainly  be  emasculated  or  repealed 
now  that  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  has  put 
their  opponents  into  office  again,  and  the  muddy 
pool  is  ready  for  another  stirring  up.  "  Stirring 
up"  and  "settlement"  are  scarcely  convertible 
terms.  The  latest  attempt  at  the  latter — an 
honest  one,  I  firmly  believe — has,  at  least,  shown 
us  what  ought  to  have  been  learnt  from  history, 
that  the  quietest  and  best-tempered  people  can 
behave  like  madmen  when  their  peculiar  ideas 
on  religious  matters  are  threatened  with  inter- 
ference. There  has  even  been  a  childish  refusal  by 
some  of  those  opposed  to  the  passing  of  the  new 
Act  to  pay  rates — an  example  many  would,  no 
doubt,  be  delighted  to  find  an  excuse  for  follow- 
ing. Combatants  never  tired  of  descending  into 
the  already  crowded  arena.  Parsons,  ministers 
of  all  denominations,  freethinkers,  men  who, 
judging  from  their  pronouncements,  don't  think 
at  all,  have  been  fighting  (armed  some  of  them 
with  the  drollest  of  droll  weapons)  groaning, 
sweating,  shouting,  and,  I  fear,  coming  very  near 
swearing.  And  a  great  part  of  all  this  sound  and 
fury  arose  from  Christians  who  were  quarrelling 
as  to  how  and  how  much  or  how  little  Christian- 
ity should  be  doled  out  to  the  rising  generation. 
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Everyone  wanted  an  Education  Bill;  almost 
everyone  promised  it  a  kindly  reception ;  it 
appears  now  that  no  two  persons  wanted  the 
same  one. 

In  1884  disgust  at  the  rapid  rise  in  the  rates 
(which  country  folks  in  those  days  shied  at, 
though  they  have  since  undergone  a  considerable 
amount  of  breaking  in)  added  to  a  keen  desire  to 
do  something  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
local  Conservative  party,  moved  me  to  take  part 
in  an  attempt  to  break  down  the  majority  of  the 
Kadicals  on  the  King's  Norton  School  Board, 
where  the  rate  that  was  not  to  have  exceeded 
threepence  had  speedily  reached  ninepence. 
Though  this  was  very  hard  on  the  farmers,  the 
question  was  a  difficult  one,  as,  owing  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  Birmingham  suburbs, 
new  schools  were  urgently  demanded. 

The  cry  of  Economy  is  a  speciality  equally  of 
parochial  and  imperial  seekers  after  office,  who 
find  themselves,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  with- 
out any  original  ideas.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  discarded  once  it  has  served  its 
purpose,  when  it  will  be  readily  taken  up  by  the 
men  who  have  just  suffered  by  its  utilisation. 
Economy  is  a  good  cry,  because,  while  there  is 
always  an  immense  amount  of  expenditure  that 
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may  justly  be  found  fault  with,  there  are  always 
people  to  object  to  even  the  most  necessary  out- 
lay. With  these  you  can  start  your  campaign, 
and  some  of  them  may  turn  out  quite  useful 
allies.  The  cry  has,  too,  the  merit — shared  by 
few  cries — of  not  being  sheer  humbug.  Reckless 
expenditure,  if  too  long  persisted  in,  must  as 
surely  ruin  an  empire  as  a  private  person.  At 
best,  it  necessitates  retrenchment,  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  advancement  and  frequently  to  the 
usefulness  of  either. 

But  Economy,  as  everyone  knows,  is  not 
much  of  a  horse  to  look  at,  and  a  poor  worker 
in  single  harness,  so,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  we 
brought  out  Efficiency,  a  steed  of  more  taking 
appearance  if  less  genuine,  to  keep  him  company. 
The  two  old  slaves — laughing,  no  doubt,  as 
horses  do,  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes  to  find 
themselves  once  more  at  the  old  game — were 
harnessed  to  the  coach,  and  the  Unicorn — we 
had  decided  to  drive  three — was  completed  with 
E/eligious  Education.  This,  owing  to  the  per- 
nicious example  of  our  big  neighbour,  we  had 
hitherto  been  without.  The  advantage  to  the 
movement  of  the  parson's  advocacy  was  almost 
equalised  by  the  fact  that  the  "  Ministers  of  all 
Denominations  "  immediately  ranged  themselves 
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on  the  other  side.  A  parson  of  the  Established 
Church,  though  generally  a  Conservative,  will 
put  his  religion  before  politics,  but  a  Dissent- 
ing Minister  must  be  a  Radical  before  all 
things ;  and,  indeed,  few  of  them  in  those  days 
would  have  accepted  at  the  hands  of  a  Con- 
servative Government  the  highest  and  most 
lucrative  post  in  Heaven,  either  for  themselves 
or  for  their  flocks.  I  think  in  those  days  few 
people  cared  for  or  understood — if  anyone  cares 
for  or  understands  them  now — the  petty  differ- 
ences that  distinguish  one  sect  from  another, 
and  all  of  them  from  the  Church.  As  yet,  people 
were  not  writing  articles  in  magazines  about  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  other  mysteries 
better  let  alone,  and  the  generality  were  satisfied 
with  a  dim  and  misty  idea  of  religion.  The 
opposition  to  Keligious  Education  was  against 
any  religion  at  all,  and  the  Dissenting  Ministers 
took  part  in  it  because  they  thought  more  of 
their  politics  than  their  religion. 

And  if  the  "  Ministers  of  all  Denominations/' 
did  not  want  any  Keligious  Education  at  all,  I 
must  confess  that  my  ideas  on  the  subject  did 
not  keep  pace  with  those  of  the  Church  parsons, 
some  of  whom  would  have  wished,  I  imagine,  to 
devote  the  whole  of  school  time  to  the  teaching 
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of  the  tale  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  and  other 
equally  interesting  Bible  stories.  Indeed,  during 
the  contest  the  leader  sometimes  tugged  so  hard 
and  pranced  so  gaily  in  the  traces,  that  he 
obscured  the  exertions  of  the  two  useful  old 
screws  toiling  so  steadily  behind  him,  and  came 
several  times  very  near  to  upsetting  the  coach. 
But,  no  doubt,  the  combination  was  a  useful  one, 
and  the  best  that  could  be  had,  since  the  parsons 
generally  cared  very  little  about  Economy ;  and 
the  blend  of  extravagance  and  impiety  on  which 
our  blustering  foes  seem  to  pride  themselves, 
would  surely  lay  them  open  to  defeat. 

Putting  the  parents  out  of  the  case,  as  was 
even  then  beginning  to  be  the  fashion,  I  thought 
much  more  might  have  been  done  than  was 
effected,  under  the  then  management,  by  the 
Sunday  schools.  Still  some  religious  instruction 
should  surely  be  publicly  provided  for  children 
in  a  Christian  country,  and  a  little  more  than 
was  suggested,  during  our  contest,  by  a  Radical 
parson  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  would  gener- 
ously have  allowed  the  teaching  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and — as  he  put  it — "perhaps  the 
Lord's  Prayer."  What  he  objected  to  in  the 
latter  I  never  discovered,  but  it  was  evidently 
not  quite  good  enough  for  him. 
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I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  if  the  fight  had  to 
be  fought  over  again  I  should  assent  to  the 
coupling  of  Education  and  Economy.  I  used  to 
be  opposed  to  Board  schools,  thinking  them 
utterly  careless  of  the  ratepayers'  money,  but 
now  that  this  "  Council "  and  that  "  Council " 
have  been  doubling  and  trebling  their  expendi- 
ture on  roads,  workhouses,  village  greens, 
lunatic  asylums,  sewage  farms,  etc.,  etc.,  I  fail  to 
see  why  Education  should  be  the  one  thing  of 
which  the  cost  is  to  be  carefully  counted. 

At  the  time  of  this  contest  I  was  anything 
but  a  practised  speaker,  and  I  found  having  to 
talk  every  evening  for  a  fortnight  a  great 
nuisance.  How  I  managed  to  hold  out  I  can't 
imagine,  but  the  contest  fortunately  came  to  an 
end  at  the  same  time  as  my  ideas.  I  made  a 
point  of  thinking  out  beforehand  what  I  meant 
to  say — an  exceptional  procedure,  I  should 
imagine,  for  country  orators.  Sometimes  I  had 
to  speak  in  two  places  at  a  distance  from  one 
another  on  the  same  evening,  and  then,  of  course, 
one  set  of  remarks  would  serve  both  meetings. 
My  colleagues  were  not  much  more  fluent,  and, 
if  anything,  a  little  heavier,  but  not  without  a 
commendable  desire  for  improvement.  We  all 
spoke  in  turn — I  hope  the  audience  enjoyed  it 
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— and  I  think  there  was  some  little  jealousy  of 
the  one  among  us  who  had  provided  him- 
self with  something  better  than  ordinary. 

One  evening  I  arrived  late  at  an  outlying 
school,  where  two  or  three  of  my  colleagues  had 
already  spoken,  and  when  it  came  to  my  turn  I 
determined,  seeing  that  no  reporters  were  present, 
on  repeating  an  anecdote — naturally  affecting 
one  of  our  opponents — that  had  been  well 
received  on  the  previous  evening.  Just  as  I  was 
launched,  one  of  my  colleagues  pulled  my  coat 
tails  from  behind.  I  was  shocked,  on  leaning 
back,  to  hear  him  whisper  "  I  have  just  said  that." 
There  went  my  anecdote,  and  I  took  care 
afterwards  to  be  always  provided  with  something 
new. 

We  were  successful  in  turning  out  the  enemy, 
and  in  securing  a  certain  amount  of  Religious 
Education  in  our  schools,  nor  was  I  disappointed 
in  my  hopes  of  improving  the  position  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  Division,  but  alas ! 
poor  Economy,  which  I  had  been  scarcely  less 
anxious  to  assist,  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  I  left 
the  Board  before  Free  Education  became  law,  or 
farmers  in  agricultural  districts  had  to  pay  the 
whole  costs  of  educating  the  rising  generation, 
whose  services  they  could  no  longer  utilise.  Sir 
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John  Gorst  is  too  much  outside  politics  at  present 
for  it  to  be  at  all  likely  that  to  his  recent  plea 
for  feeding  the  children  which  he  brings  forward 
on  suitable  and  unsuitable  occasions  (as  lately  on 
the  debate  on  agricultural  holdings)  he  was 
moved  by  the  thought  of  political  exigencies. 
I  feel  sure  that  to  obtain  the  vote  of  the  "  working 
man,"  whose  normal  state,  owing  to  these  constant 
and  increasing  temptations,  will  soon  be 
"unemployed,"  it  will  be  necessary  shortly  to 
extend  the  programme  so  as  to  include  clothing. 
This  will  come  as  a  useful  set-off  to  over-popula- 
tion, since  it  will  be  possible  for  the  "labouring 
classes "  to  live  quite  comfortably,  and  to  have 
large  families- — which  in  their  turn  will  do  like- 
wise— without  becoming  horny-handed  to  any 
great  extent.  Owing  to  the  necessity  felt  by 
each  political  party  as  it  comes  into  or  leaves 
Office  to  improve  on  the  benevolence  of  its 
predecessor,  there  will  soon  be  no  more  promises 
to  make.  Even  before  this  the  money  of  the 
well-to-do,  and  of  those  who,  though  not 
well-to-do,  have  to  answer  to  every  turn  of  the 
financial  screw,  will  have  been  exhausted.  It 
will  then  be  no  easy  matter  to  make  the  people 
unlearn  the  lessons  of  dependence  so  long  and  so 
carefully  inculcated. 
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One  of  the  members  of  the  minority  on  the 
new  School  Board  was  Mr  Arthur  Chamberlain 
(a  brother  of  the  Mr  Chamberlain)  afterwards  a 
Parliamentary  Candidate  for  Evesham,  and  since 
known  by  his  having  been  for  some  time  Chairman 
of  the  Birmingham  Licensing  Magistrates.  This 
minority,  notwithstanding  its  inclusion  of  two 
Dissenting  Ministers,  continued  the  now  hopeless 
opposition  to  Religious  Education,  and  of  this 
policy  Mr  Arthur  Chamberlain  became  the 
mouthpiece.  On  the  occasion  of  the  majority 
seeking  to  redeem  their  pledges  by  formulating 
what  appeared  to  me  a  moderate  scheme,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  talk  the  matter  out.  The 
minority  spoke,  one  after  another,  till  they  could 
no  longer  find  words.  They  began  at  4  P.M. 
and  went  on  till  midnight,  during  which  time  Mr 
Arthur  Chamberlain  made  a  speech  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  length,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  had  the  bad  taste  to  revile  and  make  "  fun  " 
— as  he  may  have  thought  it — of  the  Bible ;  and 
if  it  was  his  wish  to  prove,  in  corpora  mil,  that 
there  might  be  cases  when  it  were  better  for  a 
man  that  he  had  never  had  any  Religious  Educa- 
tion at  all,  he  undoubtedly  succeeded. 

A  funny  thing  happened  at  the  date  of  the 
School  Board  Election.  There  had  been  raging 
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at  the  same  time  in  our  parish  a  more  or  less 
non-political  dispute  as  to  the  advisability  of 
making  our  own  gas.  This  was  taken  up  chiefly 
by  Conservatives,  and  one  incentive  was  to  free 
ourselves  in  every  way  from  Birmingham.  I  was 
a  large  ratepayer,  and  being  frightened  at  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  contemplated  scheme 
decided  to  oppose  it.  To  do  this  successfully  I 
had  to  throw  over  my  old  friends  the  then  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  pick  up  new  allies  from  the 
villa  residents  whose  sympathies  were  with 
Birmingham.  These  were,  of  course,  the  very 
men  who  were  opposing  us  on  the  School  Board 
Election,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  two 
matters  apart,  and  prevent  the  gas  leaking  out  at 
meetings  of  Conservatives  on  School  Board 
matters,  and  the  School  Board  intruding  itself, 
like  the  head  of  Charles  the  First,  into  the  gas 
affair. 

On  Monday  was  the  School  Board  Election, 
and  on  Monday,  after  voting,  I  went  up  to 
London  to  oppose  my  old  friends  on  the  gas 
question.  I  put  up  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel, 
and  accidentally  discovered  that  the  Radicals  from 
Birmingham  were  there  also,  and  were  dining 
together  in  a  big  private  room.  I  joined  them, 
being  the  only  Conservative  present,  and  the  talk 
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which  had  been  gaseous,  at  once  veered  round  to 
the  School  Board  Election.  They  were  so  firmly 
convinced  of  their  success  that  for  the  first  time 
I  began  to  feel  down-hearted.  During  dinner,  a 
telegram  was  handed  to  the  chairman.  We  had 
won  the  School  Board  Election,  as  I  saw  by  the 
look  rather  of  sorrow  than  of  anger  on  the 
features  of  my  host.  I  amused  myself  greatly 
with  these  Radicals,  than  whom  I  never  came 
across  a  more  good-tempered  set.  They  left  me 
at  last  and  went  in  search  of  amusement  likely 
to  prove  more  congenial.  About  eleven,  I  found 
my  foes,  my  allies  of  to-morrow,  gathered 
together  again,  and  they  prepared  themselves  to 
receive  my  further  remarks  with  considerable 
remains  of  good-humour.  When  I  went  off  to 
bed,  at  some  hour  of  the  morning,  I  was  unable 
to  sleep,  but  lay  for  hours  choking  with  laughter. 
Next  day  we  met  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  weight  of  evidence  was  clearly  against 
the  contemplated  expenditure,  and  I  was  one  of 
the  very  few  who  had  the  pleasure  on  that 
occasion  of  pulling  off  a  double  event. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   UNIONIST   ALLIANCE 

THE  Unionist  Alliance  was,  no  doubt,  of  great 
benefit  to  the  country,  and  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  men  who  boldly,  and 
greatly  to  their  discomfort,  separated  themselves 
from  the  party  in  which  they  had  been  born  and 
brought  up,  and  in  which  they  had  hoped  to 
distinguish  themselves,  to  assist  in  averting  the 
great  danger  with  which  the  Gladstonian  policy 
was  threatening  the  country.  There  were, 
however,  some  who,  having  little  or  nothing  to 
give  up,  were  actually  gainers  by  the  change  of 
position,  and  others  who  relinquished  the  shadow 
and  got  hold  of  the  bone.  The  Conservatives  of 
the  Eastern  Division  of  Worcestershire  were 
unfortunate  in  that  their  candidate  was  defeated 
at  the  election  that  preceded  the  Alliance  by  a 
Whig  who  had  developed  into  a  Radical,  and 
now  lost  not  a  moment  in  proclaiming  himself  a 
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Liberal  Unionist,  so  that  under  the  "  compact " — 
a  document,  of  which,  if  it  exists,  I  have  never 
seen  a  copy — the  seat  was  taboo  to  them.  The 
Radicals  had  fallen,  since  the  Home  Rule  dis- 
turbance, into  a  hopeless  position,  and  the  Whig- 
Radical  would,  but  for  his  agility,  have  been  left 
out  in  the  cold.  Though  a  most  disagreeable 
person  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  and  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  in  the  Division,  he  was,  as  not 
infrequently  happens  in  these  cases,  an  admirable 
member,  and  so  bent  on  retaining  the  seat  that 
he  never  allowed  any  difference  of  opinion  to 
arise  between  himself  and  the  Conservatives  by 
whom  he  was  returned.  I  think  he  would  even 
have  condescended  to  be  genial  if  he  had  known 
how.  His  manners  were  not  exactly  of  the  Vere 
de  Vere  order.  My  most  painful  recollection 
connected  with  him  is  of  a  gigantic  toothpick — 
an  heirloom  I  presume — which  was  always  in 
evidence.  One  day  he  had  attended  a  meeting 
of  Conservatives  in  Birmingham,  and  afterwards, 
while  waiting  for  his  train,  I  took  him  to  the 
Conservative  Club,  and  gave  him  tea  and  toast 
He  made  such  awful  play  with  his  toothpick  that 
I  had  to  leave  him  to  his  own  company  till  it 
was  time  for  him  to  quit.  I  feel  sure  that  his 
toothpick  would  have  served  me  to  hoist  him  out 
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of  the  Division,  supposing  I  had  wished  to  do  so. 
On  another  occasion,  I  accompanied  him  to  a 
meeting  in  a  Radical  stronghold,  which  was 
packed  by  his  former  admirers,  who  refused  to 
give  him  a  hearing.  Losing  his  temper,  he  said 
rashly,  that  if  they  did  not  behave  themselves  he 
would  "go  down"  to  them  from  the  platform. 
I  plead  guilty  to  having  felt  a  keen  wish  that  he 
would  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out  his  threat, 
when  there  would  speedily  have  been  an  end 
both  of  him  and  of  his  heirloom. 

It  was  a  Liberal  Unionist  M.P.  for  another 
constituency,  to  whom  I  was  at  one  time  of  con- 
siderable service,  who  disgusted  me  with  his 
gluttony.  No  matter  how  carefully  his  move- 
ments had  been  arranged,  he  was  always  escaping 
for  a  square  meal — if  it  was  only  bacon  and  eggs 
in  a  public  house.  It  was  surprising  how  many 
of  these  square  meals  he  could  manage  in  a  day. 
Once  I  accompanied  him  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  a  Farmer's  Club,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  he  was 
plying  an  excellent  knife  and  fork  in  a  farm 
house  near  the  ploughing  ground.  At  half-past 
four  he  was  surpassing  himself  at  the  annual 
dinner.  About  nine,  he  drove  home  with  me,  and 
did  ample  justice  to  the  supper  he  found  pro- 
vided. About  eleven,  my  wife,  wishing  to  get 
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him  to  bed,  asked  if  he  would  have  a  whisky 
and  soda  before  he  retired.  "  If,"  he  said  quite 
feelingly,  "you  were  to  give  me  a  hundred 
pounds  I  could  not  drink  one  half  wineglass  of 
anything,  I'm  so  full." 

A  short  time  after  the  institution  of  the 
Alliance  the  seat  for  the  Eastern  Division  of 
Worcestershire  became  void,  owing  to  circum- 
stances unconnected  with  politics,  and  rather  to 
our  annoyance — which  a  little  reflection  quickly 
enabled  us  to  overcome — Mr  Austen  Chamber- 
lain was,  by  his  father's  influence,  brought 
forward.  It  happened  that  I  had  resigned  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Division  a  short  time 
before,  in  favour  of  Col.  Victor  Milward,  and 
was  residing  in  another  part  of  Worcestershire. 
Owing,  however,  to  his  candidature  for  a  War- 
wickshire seat,  Col.  Victor  Milward  held  the  post 
but  for  a  short  time,  and  on  his  resignation  I  was 
once  more  requested  to  undertake  it.  By  this 
time  the  Alliance  had  got  into  better  working 
order.  I  retained  the  Chairmanship  till  1901, 
when  I  finally  retired.  During  this  time  I  did 
my  best  to  make  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain's 
position  a  comfortable  one.  The  Division  was 
by  this  time  strongly  Conservative,  and,  indeed, 
contained  hardly  enough  Liberal  Unionists  to 
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make  a  show  at  a  meeting.  I  had  a  sincere 
regard  for  our  member,  which,  I  think,  he 
reciprocated,  without,  perhaps,  looking  on  me  as 
a  particularly  clever  politician,  and  for  my  part  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  see  him  pushed 
forward  so  rapidly.  If  no  genius — nor  do  I 
think  such  are  wanted  in  politics — he  always 
gave  proof  of  excellent  ability. 

He  is  not  one  of  those  who  would  be  ex- 
pected of  his  own  volition  to  set  fire  to  the 
Thames,  but  then  this  tour  de  force  is  rather  to 
be  deprecated  than  desired,  and  I  should  be 
thankful  if  his  father  were  equally  incapable  of 
perpetrating  it.  He  is  not  naturally  humorous, 
but  artificially  so  on  occasion,  as  is  the  way  of 
politicians ;  and  who  can  say  what  pangs  these 
occasions  cause  them  to  undergo  ?  They  are 
thinking,  no  doubt,  "  parturiunt  montes.  .  .  ." 
It  would  be  strange  if  with  all  his  advan- 
tages Mr  Austen  Chamberlain  had  not  im- 
proved, since  his  entry  into  Parliament,  in  every 
way,  except  in  the  kindness  and  geniality 
with  which  from  the  first  he  treated  his  con- 
stituents. 

Perhaps  for  Conservatives  the  most  un- 
pleasant part  of  the  Unionist  Alliance  was  the 
recognising  in  their  allies  of  to-day  the  black- 
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coated,  cotton-gloved  gentry  who,  but  yesterday, 
had  been  trying,  on  the  village  greens,  to  pre- 
judice the  farm  labourers  against  their  employers  ; 
but  I  have  never  thought  that  the  slightest 
amount  of  credit  was  due  to  us  for  loyally 
accepting  the  "  compact."  To  have  refused  to  do 
so  would  have  proved  us  unworthy  of  such  a 
leader  as  Lord  Salisbury.  Had  the  same  loyalty 
been  shown  to  his  nephew,  the  present  troubles 
might  have  been  avoided  ;  but  Mr  Chamberlain's 
dazzling  characteristics,  his  untiring  energy,  his 
"  not  knowing  when  he  is  beat,"  which  has  fre- 
quently given  Englishmen  the  victory  even  in  a  bad 
cause,  have  taken  some  by  storm  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  satisfied  with  Mr  Balfour's 
less  showy  qualities.  The  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  an  impartial  historian  to  pronounce  a 
favourable  or  adverse  verdict  on  Mr  Balfour's 
leadership  of  the  party  during  the  recent  crisis 
in  its  fortunes,  but  Lord  Salisbury  was,  no  doubt, 
better  qualified  than  either  Mr  Balfour  or  Mr 
Chamberlain  to  arouse  the  enduring  regard  of 
the  worthiest  and  most  capable  Englishmen. 
He  had  the  gift  of  firmness  without  bluster ;  and 
there  was  in  his  nature  such  an  entire  absence  of 
self-seeking  as  made  it  evident  to  all  that  his 
tenure  of  office  was  not  for  his  own  honour  and 
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glory,  but  for  that  of  the  country.  Without 
doubt,  the  potent  factor  in  the  long-enduring 
success  of  the  Alliance  was  the  strong  hold  he 
had  obtained  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
their  trust  in  his  temper  and  judgment.  To 
know  that  their  efforts  assisted  in  the  remotest 
degree  to  retain  such  a  man  in  office  was 
sufficient  reward  to  thousands  of  Conservatives 
who  saw  their  Divisions  represented  by  Radical 
Unionists,  compared  with  whom  our  Whig  had 
been  quite  a  strong  Tory. 

An  annoying  thing  about  the  Alliance  was 
that  it  never  approached  fusion,  and  rarely  grew 
into  friendship.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
Unionist  M.P.'s,  some  of  whom,  I  think,  would 
have  liked  to  draw  closer  to  their  Tory  friends, 
but  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  generally.  One 
could,  of  course,  understand  the  wish  of  the 
Liberal  Unionist  agents  to  keep  up  thei  sepa- 
rate organisations,  wit!,  out  which  Othello's 
occupation  would  have  been  .irone,  but  even 
that  would  be  insufficient  to  account  for  there 
being  no  rapprochement  of  the  rank  and 
file. 

I  think  that  the  explanation  was  that  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  two  "  wings  "  were 
too  different  for  any  amalgamation  to  be  possible, 
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however  desirable.  Our  ways  were  not  their 
ways.  Smoking  concerts,  for  instance,  which 
we  frequently  found  so  serviceable,  were,  I  feel 
sure,  an  abomination  to  the  Liberal  Unionists. 
I  have  seen  a  few  of  them  there,  but  if  not 
always  like  skeletons  at  a  feast,  they  never 
seemed  comfortable.  They  gave  the  idea  of 
condescending  to  what  they  considered  a  regret- 
table waste  of  their  valuable  time.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  their  political  tea  parties, 
attended  by  people  we  did  not  know,  and 
perhaps  had  never  heard  of,  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  (who  would  have  laughed  to 
scorn  the  idea  of  developing  into  political 
personages  like  our  Primrose  Dames),  jejune 
affairs.  It  appears  there  is  something  in  the 
professing  of  Liberal  politics  that  makes  a  man 
averse  to  joviality;  or  rather,  perhaps,  people 
of  a  saturnine  or  melancholy  complexion  are 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  Liberalism;  and 
certainly  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  an 
exceedingly  dull  boy. 

East  Worcestershire  may  well  be  thankful, 
since  it  might  easily  have  fallen  on  worse  days. 
There  is  a  neighbouring  Division  where,  for 
some  time,  the  Liberal  Unionist  member  got  on 
famously  with  the  Conservatives  by  whom  he 
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was  returned,  till  the  Liberal  Unionists,  who 
are  few  in  number,  set  themselves  to  stir  up 
unpleasantness.  I  trust  they  are  pleased  with 
their  work,  which  has  naturally  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  to  the  Radicals.  The 
Liberal  Unionists  have  for  some  time  acted  as 
if  they  considered  their  organisation  had  origin- 
ally been  entered  upon  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  pushing  Mr  Chamberlain's  schemes,  and,  in 
effect,  turning  the  Prime  Minister  out  of  office. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  very  truly  at  the 
Unionist  Free  Trade  Club,  on  llth  April  1905 : 
"Though  every  man  has  a  right  to  change  his 
opinions,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  was 
something  unfair  in  making  a  great  platform 
organisation,  created  for  a  totally  different 
purpose,  the  engine  of  an  attack  upon  a 
principle  which  we  had  always  up  to  that 
time  steadfastly  held." 

I  think,  since  it  is  now  unlikely  to  be  needed 
for  the  prevention  of  Home  Rule,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Alliance  to  be  dissolved  than 
utilised  for  a  purpose  not  contemplated  at  its 
inception.  The  two  parties  could  then  fight  their 
battles  straightforwardly  as  between  Radicals — 
since  there  are  no  Whigs  left — and  Tories  as 
of  old.  Alas!  I  was  forgetting  that  instead 
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of  two  parties  there  are  now  half  a  dozen,  and 
that  of  these  the  Tory  party,  so  lately  the 
strongest  and  most  honoured  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  been  shattered  to  pieces,  if  not 
swept  away. 
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WHEN  I  resigned  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  Worcester  which  I  had  held 
for  many  years,  and  left  the  county,  I  fully 
intended  to  give  up  all  active  participation  in 
politics.  I  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
money  at  the  game,  and  thought  it  high  time  my 
place  should  be  taken  by  a  younger  man.  I 
was,  however,  requested  to  allow  myself  to  be 
nominated  for  the  Council  of  the  National 
Union,  on  which  it  was  thought  I  might  still  be 
of  service  to  my  old  friends.  As  to  this  institu- 
tion, very  few  of  the  delegates  who  bring  so  much 
enthusiasm  to  the  annual  meetings  have  any  idea 
how  or  by  whom  it  is  managed,  or  there  would 
certainly  be  less  eagerness  to  attend,  and  less 
desire  even  than  at  present  to  gain  a  seat  on  the 
Council. 
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Perhaps  one  of  my  reasons  for  consenting  to 
the  nomination  was  the  extreme  improbability  of 
my  being  elected.  I  had,  as  delegate,  attended 
numerous  annual  meetings  of  the  National 
Union,  and  had  always  regretted  that  the 
management  of  an  institution  which  might  have 
been  of  such  immense  value  to  the  Conservative 
party  should  have  got  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
third-rate  politicians  who  took  ample  revenge 
for  their  failure  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
practically  monopolising  the  platform  on  the 
occasions  of  the  annual  gathering.  To  give  an 
instance.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  and  the 
late  Sir  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett  was,  no  doubt,  a 
thoroughly  honest  and  hard-working  Tory,  who 
spent  his  life  in  doing  what  he  thought  would  be 
of  service  to  the  cause ;  but  he  was  never  taken 
seriously  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  was  he 
exactly  qualified  to  dictate  the  Government 
programme. 

I  should  be  the  first  to  admit  the  services 
rendered  by  Sir  Howard  Vincent  to  the 
volunteers,  and  he  has  recently  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  country  by  resisting  Mr  Arnold 
Foster's  policy  of  snubbing  the  auxiliary  forces, 
but  as  a  politician  he  appears  to  take  himself 
far  too  seriously.  I  cannot  consider  him  better 
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qualified  than  was  Sir  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett  to 
determine  the  policy  of  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, yet  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National 
Union  delegates  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  country  have  generally  to  content  themselves 
with  his  oratory — which  some  of  them  may  con- 
sider rather  blatant — as  the  chief  reward  (except 
the  hotel  bills)  of  their  journey.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  1904  Sir  Howard  was  responsible  for 
no  less  than  three  of  the  motions  on  the  agenda, 
and  in  addition,  another  occasion  was  found  for 
him  to  "improve." 

Another  serious  matter,  which  causes  the 
National  Union  to  be  made  a  mock  of  by  the 
press,  is  the  frequent  intrusion  in  the  agenda  of 
motions  absolutely  futile.  Considering  that  the 
resolutions  average  about  twenty,  and  that,  when 
the  formal  business  of  the  meeting  has  been  got 
through,  there  are  only  a  few  hours  available 
for  their  discussion,  some  care  should  surely  be 
taken  to  eliminate  what  can  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  Yet  the  following  motion,  which  would 
have  been  scouted  by  the  committee  of  an 
average  Working  Man's  Club,  was  actually 
allowed  to  be  printed  and  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ings of  1904.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  anything 
more  silly  ? 
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Mr  G.  E.  Francis  ( Worcester)  to  move — 

"That,  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
this  great  Conservative  and  Constitu- 
tional Association  has  witnessed  the 
action  of  some  of  its  members  calling 
themselves  Free-Fooders  and  advocat- 
ing and  supporting  a  short-sighted  and 
delusive  policy — inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  and  greatly 
tending  to  the  disruption  of  the  great 
Conservative  party,  and  this  Associa- 
tion, in  view  of  the  great  peril  of  the 
nation  becoming  that  of  a  non-industri- 
ous people,  is  of  opinion  that  the  time 
has  now  fully  arrived  when,  in  view  of 
the  Nation's  welfare,  such  Free-Fooders 
should  be  called  upon  either  to  abandon 
their  short-sighted  and  delusive  policy, 
or  to  withdraw  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Conservatives,  who  now  see  plainly  and 
clearly,  in  view  of  the  totally  altered 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
world  since  Cobden's  days  affecting  the 
production  and  the  interchange  uf  com- 
modities between  this  and  other  nations 
of  the  world,  how  vitally  important  to 
the  future  well-being  of  the  people  has 
become  the  necessity  of  protecting  and 
upholding  and  promoting  by  all  possible 
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or  available  means  the  labour  and  the 
further  and  better  employment  of  the 
people  in  all  branches  of  our  native 
industry,  more  especially  in  the  great 
field  of  agriculture  and  the  products  of 
the  soil  on  which  the  food,  the  health, 
the  vigour,  and  the  betterment  of  the 
people,  and  the  security  and  future 
prosperity  of  the  nation  so  largely 
depend." 

To  my  surprise,  when  the  names  of  the  new 
Council  were  published  I  read  my  own  as  one  of 
the  two  new  members  who  alone  were  successful. 
I  attended  the  first  meeting,  and  quickly  dis- 
covered that  I  was  looked  on  as  an  intruder 
into  a  nice  little  family  party.  My  position  was 
from  the  first  very  uncomfortable,  and  I  was 
informed  by  a  Birmingham  M.P.,  with  whom  I 
was  slightly  acquainted,  and  who,  though  of  no 
note  at  all  in  the  House  of  Commons,  posed 
here  as  a  party  manager  of  great  weight,  that  it 
was  not  the  custom  to  allow  new  members  to 
take  any  part  in  the  inner  work  of  the  Council. 
I  thought  his  remarks  in  exceedingly  bad  taste, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  they 
managed  these  things  better  on  a  Parish 
Council. 
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One  of  the  first  men  I  recognised  on  my 
first  attendance  was  my  old  friend,  or  perhaps 
rather  my  opponent,  of  the  chevaux  defrise,  then 
Mr,  now  Sir,  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  an 
amateur  photographer  of  undoubted  ability,  but 
whom  I  was  surprised  to  find  here  exalted  into 
an  important  political  personage. 

I  survived  on  the  Council  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  I  had  ocular  and  aural 
evidence  of  the  personal  efforts  of  the  smallest 
of  the  small  people  to  cause  my  retirement.  In 
my  second  year  came  the  sudden  announcement 
of  Mr  Chamberlain's  Tariff  Reform  Scheme.  A 
resolution,  of  which  I  forget  the  exact  terms, 
was  moved,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  thanking 
Mr  Chamberlain  for  his  action.  I  dissented, 
saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
Mr  Chamberlain's  views  were  wise  or  the 
reverse — and,  indeed,  at  that  date  his  whole 
scheme  was  exceedingly  vague — but  whatever 
their  merits  or  demerits  the  thing  had  been  done 
in  the  wrong  way,  and  would  cause  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Unionist  party.  Moreover,  that  no 
Member  of  Parliament  present,  whatever  his 
services,  could  reckon  with  any  confidence  on 
being  re-elected  at  the  next  election.  The 
protest,  which  was  exceedingly  unwelcome,  has 
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been  amply  justified  by  the  event.  After  my 
expression  of  opinion  at  that  meeting  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  got  rid  of  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Yet  I  had  always  been,  and  am  still, 
a  good  Conservative — not  even  one  of  the  much 
abused  "  Free-fooders  " — and  as  such  I  thought 
it  my  duty  (and  think  so  still)  to  support  the 
Prime  Minister,  in  the  sure  hope  that  he  would 
one  day  renounce  hair-splitting  and  refining, 
and  give  his  friends  and  admirers  a  lead  any 
fellow  could  understand. 

Of  course  in  1904 1  lost  my  election.  I  had  re- 
quested my  Worcestershire  friends  not  to  nomi- 
nate me  again,  but  was  forced  to  yield  to  their 
wishes.  The  position  on  the  Council  of  one  who 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  shibboleth  of  the 
petty  clique  who  carefully  arranged  annually  for 
their  own  re-election,  was  a  very  unpleasant  one. 
As  was  the  case  later  on  with  the  Liberal 
Unionist  Association,  the  National  Union  had 
developed  into  a  Tariff  Reform  Association,  which 
surely  was  not  the  intention  with  which  it  was 
instituted,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
subsidised.  When  I  left,  the  same  men  were 
still  on  the  same  committees,  and  Sir  Howard 
Vincent  was  actually  Chairman  of  the  Publica- 
tion Committee,  and  I  leave  any  impartial  judge 
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to  say  whether  under  his  guidance  the  work  of 
that  committee  would  be  likely  to  give  evidence 
of  moderation  to  say  nothing  of  wisdom. 

Of  course  there  have  been  exceptions  that 
have  redeemed  the  Council  from  something  below 
mediocrity.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  connec- 
tion with  it  is  well  known.  Lord  Curzon  made 
what  I  think  was  his  first  appearance  on  a 
political  platform  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Union.  I  was  immensely  struck  by 
him,  and  in  some  notes  I  sent  to  a  daily  paper  I 
called  him  "an  inspired  boy,"  and  predicted  for 
him  future  honour  and  fame.  Mr  Chaplin, 
during  the  last  year  of  my  time,  was  a  regular 
attendant.  He  was  naturally  ready  to  seize  any 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  advancing 
the  cause  he  has  always  had  at  heart,  and  that  he 
has  always  so  boldly  advocated  in  Parliament, 
though  he  could  hardly  have  persuaded  himself 
that  Mr  Chamberlain's  Tariff  Reform  Scheme 
would  be  of  any  benefit  to  agriculture.  But, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Mr  Chaplin,  it 
would  have  been  gross  flattery  to  call  the 
Members  of  Parliament,  who,  during  my 
membership,  formed  the  majority  of  the  Council 
second-rate.  Most  of  them  have  been  swept 
away,  and  of  the  few  survivors  two  are  indebted 
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for  their  safety  to  Mr  Chamberlain's  aegis,  thrown 
over  them  at  Birmingham. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Spectator  of 
12th  November  1904  :- 

"  SIR, — I  can  confirm  the  statement  by  Mr 
G.  H.  Ward  Humphreys  in  your  issue 
of  November  5th  as  to  the  '  strenuous 
personal  efforts/  made  by  certain 
Protectionist  Members  of  Parliament, 
to  eject  members  from  the  Council, 
with  the  addition  that  this  is  no  new 
thing,  and  that  these  efforts  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  dismissal  of  Free 
Traders,  but  extended  to  any  member 
who  let  it  be  known  that  he  objected, 
not  necessarily  to  Mr  Chamberlain's 
Tariff  Keform  Scheme,  but  to  the  mode 
of  its  inception,  as  destructive  to  the 
Unionist  party  and  disloyal  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  annoying  thing 
is  that  the  most  bitter  and  virulent 
members  of  the  Council — who  carefully 
arrange  yearly  for  their  own  re-election 
— are  by  no  means  men  of  great  note 
in  their  own  neighbourhood  or  in 
Parliament,  their  self-endowed  import- 
ance arising  from  the  abuse  of  a  position 
it  should  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  arrogate.  The  Council  is  now,  with 
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a  distinguished  exception  or  two,  a 
mere  clique  of  third-rate  politicians,  the 
appearance  of  the  most  capable  of  whom 
on  a  political  platform  would  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  the 
favoured  candidate.  These  men  regard 
with  jealousy  the  intrusion  into  the 
sacred  circle  of  any  outsider,  whatever 
his  record,  or  whatever  the  need  of  his 
services  by  the  division  or  county 
which  nominated  him,  if  he  declines  to 
subscribe  to  their  shibboleth.  I  cannot 
suppose  the  Council  of  the  National 
Union  was  intended  to  sink  into  an 
affair  of  this  sort ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  a 
powerful  political  organisation,  and 
capable  (at  Mr  Chamberlain's  dictation) 
of  completing  the  disruption  of  the 
Unionist  party,  even  as  a  gang  of  Irish 
labourers,  picks  in  hand,  might  destroy 
the  conscientious  work  of  the  old 
builders." 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  it  is  not  the 
custom  for  the  majority  to  assist  in  admitting 
or  retaining  colleagues  whose  views  differ  from 
their  own,  however  narrow  or  absurd.  My 
complaint  is  that  the  ostracising  was  done  by 
people  of  no  political  weight  or  importance 
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outside  the  position  to  which  they  annually 
elected  themselves,  and  done  to  men  who  had 
served  the  party — to  say  the  least — as  well  as 
they  had  done,  and  who  had  as  much  capacity 
— Heaven  knows  that  is  little  enough  —  for 
forming  judgments  on  political  affairs.  Mr 
Chamberlain,  no  doubt,  thought  himself  ex- 
tremely clever  to  capture  the  National  Union ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  when  estimating  the  value 
of  his  capture  he  priced  the  captives  at  the 
amount  at  which  they  would  have  ticketed 
themselves. 

I  sometimes  amuse  myself  by  wondering 
whether  the  more  fussy  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Union  really  took 
themselves  seriously,  or  were  only  making 
believe,  and  whether  Mr  Chamberlain  really 
imagined  their  advocacy  was  capable  of  any 
other  effect  than  to  damage  his  scheme  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country.  The  conversion  of  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  was,  no  doubt,  impossible,  but 
his  expulsion  was  an  outrage.  I  don't  quite 
agree  with  Mr  Gibson  Bowles's  parliamentary 
procedure,  but  he  is,  at  any  rate,  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  if  all  the  clever  men  were 
turned  out  of  Parliament  to  make  room  for 
the  noodles,  though  Mr  Chamberlain's  Tariff 
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Reform  Scheme  might  profit,  it  would  scarcely 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  generally.  But 
the  noodles  are  hoist  with  their  own  petard. 
Certainly,  were  I  Prime  Minister,  I  would 
rather  have  one  such  man  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
on  my  side,  even  if  he  were  unable  entirely 
to  agree  with  me,  than  twenty  Sir  Howard 
Vincents,  or  any  number  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Stones.  I  have  even  gone  so  far,  over  a  pipe, 
as  to  contemplate  at  some  far-off  date  the 
construction  of  a  Tory  Ministry  in  which  the 
leading  men  on  last  year's  National  Union 
Council  should  (as  would  be  their  undoubted 
right  after  the  immense  services  they  have 
rendered  to  the  Unionist  party)  take  high 
office — but  there  are  speculations  so  absurd 
as  to  be  an  insult  even  to  one's  pipe. 
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ELECTION   LITERATURE 

IN  default  of  any  better  reason  for  its  introduc- 
tion, mural  and  other  election  literature  may  in 
great  measure  be  referred  to  the  vanity  of  the 
authors,  and,  since  vain  people  are  mostly 
incapable  of  anything  but  vanity,  it  has  never 
seemed  convincing.  It  must  be  allowed  that  to 
serve  any  useful  purpose  election  literature  must 
be  very  convincing  indeed.  In  my  youthful  days 
there  were  good  reasons  for  abstaining  from  it. 
While  those  among  the  lower  orders  who  were 
entitled  to  the  franchise  voted  as  they  were  told, 
or  in  obedience  to  their  commercial  instincts,  the 
political  ideas  of  the  few  people  who  were  really 
independent  were  about  as  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  arguments  of  the  wall  decorators  as  their 
religious  opinions.  A  man  was  no  more  a 
Churchman  by  birth  than  he  was  a  Whig  or  a 
Tory,  either  of  whom  was  as  likely  to  desert  the 
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political  creed  that  had  been  professed  by  his 
ancestors  as  the  man  born  in  the  Church  to  turn 
round  suddenly  and  proclaim  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  a  Methodist. 

I  remember  that  at  the  East  Kent  elections 
no  Tory  voter  would  be  seen  without  his  big 
rosette  of  purple  and  orange.  Later,  the  wearing 
of  party  colours  went  out  of  fashion,  till  they 
were  only  used  on  bills  with  the  candidate's 
name,  and  perhaps  a  brief  admonitory  legend. 
The  best  I  remember  of  these  was  the  pathetic 
appeal  by  an  old  East  Kent  M.P.  whose  re- 
election was  threatened  notwithstanding  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  county,  "  Give 
one  vote  to  D cedes  your  old  and  tried  friend." 
If  this,  as  unfortunately  happened,  was  unsuccess- 
ful it  is  improbable  that  the  modern,  per- 
emptory "  Vote  for  Bloggs  "or  "  Smith  "  (as  the 
case  may  be)  which  cause  cynical  people  to  ask 
"  why  ? "  will  be  more  effectual. 

In  the  pages  of  John  Bull,  an  honest  if 
rather  heavy  Tory  weekly  (the  then  editor  of 
which  would  surely  turn  in  his  grave  could  he 
hear  a  whisper  of  the  methods  of  the  modern 
newspaper  boss),  verses  with  a  satirical  intention 
used  occasionally  to  appear,  and  these  some 
readers,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  thought  clever. 
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While  in  Shropshire  I  made  many  attempts  at 
mural  literature,  the  effect  of  which,  and  perhaps 
also  the  intention,  was  rather  to  exasperate  than 
to  convince,  nor  was  I  always  anxious  next 
morning  to  claim  the  paternity  of  the  good  thing 
that  had  seemed  so  exceedingly  witty  over  night. 
On  the  occasion  of  Sir  John  Acton's  coming 
forward  as  Liberal  candidate  for  Bridgnorth,  I 
naturally  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  neglect 
the  occasion.  Being  in  those  days  rather 
diffident,  I  was  careful,  before  committing 
myself  to  my  new  undertaking,  to  confide  in 
a  parson  of  my  acquaintance,  and  when  he 
had  given  his  decision  in  favour  of  its  good 
taste  and  moderation,  I  no  longer  doubted  my 
own  judgment.  I  drove  over  to  Wolverhampton 
with  my  good  thing,  and  prevailed  on  a  Radical 
printer,  who,  no  doubt,  despised  himself  im- 
mensely, to  undertake  the  job.  I  myself,  in 
his  back  shop,  spent  some  time  and  labour 
(for  I  was  a  sorry  draughtsman)  in  executing 
a  drawing  of  a  big  toe,  which  the  printer  after- 
wards did  his  feelings  the  violence  of  engraving. 
The  placard  was  about  the  size  of  a  barn  door, 
and  curtly  emphasised  the  fact  that  when 
Roman  Catholic  countries  were  getting  rid,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  the  Pope  and  his  works,  it 
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was  hardly  the  correct  thing  for  Englishmen 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  take  him  up.  The 
"toe"  (which  the  aforesaid  Englishman  was 
supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  kissing)  beamed 
benignant  in  red  ink  from  the  centre  of  the 
placard.  Keturning  home  with  my  cargo,  I  set 
out  in  search  of  a  sufficiently  adventurous  bill- 
sticker;  the  discovery  of  whom  was  a  harder 
task  than  I  had  expected,  the  trade  being 
apparently  monopolised  by  Irishmen.  At  last 
I  happed  on  a  young  man  I  knew  slightly,  who 
held  some  appointment — I  never  knew  exactly 
what — in  the  Inland  Revenue  or  Police.  In 
him  I  confided,  and  he  volunteered  to  put  up 
the  placard.  Next  day  was  election  day,  and 
I  was  in  town  early,  expecting  to  see  the  "  toe  " 
everywhere.  As  usual  on  these  occasions  I 
was  a  little  nervous,  but  when  I  found  my 
placard  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence,  I  was 
in  despair.  Subsequent  diligent  research  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  few  torn  portions, 
puzzling  to  the  uninitiated,  fluttering  here  and 
there.  Meeting  my  "agent,"  he  told  me  he  had 
started  with  two  men  putting  up  the  placards, 
when  the  Irish  labourers,  having  their  suspicions 
aroused,  came  out  of  their  dens,  and  swore  they 
would  have  his  life  if  he  did  not  "give  in."  The 
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few  posters  he  had  put  up  were  torn  down,  and 
he  "  gave  in  "  as  he  was  bid. 

Years  afterwards,  chancing  to  visit  the  old 
town,  I  came  upon  a  respectable  elderly  man  in 
police  uniform,  whose  features  seemed  familiar. 
He  too  seemed  to  remember  me ;  and  I  found  it 
was  my  unsuccessful  bill-sticker.  After  chat- 
ting for  a  minute  or  two  I  was  walking  away 
when,  to  my  surprise,  he  asked  me  to  go  home 
with  him.  "  I've  got  something  at  my  place 
that  you  might  like  to  see."  I  thought  it  might 
be  his  baby,  and  that  he  had  married  someone 
I  knew.  Arrived  at  his  house  he  conducted  me 
with  an  air  of  importance  into  his  office,  and 
opening  a  drawer  in  a  large  bureau  which  stood 
in  the  corner,  brought  out  reverentially  a  copy  of 
the  "toe."  Gazing  at  it  with  pride  and  affection, 
he  recalled  the  events  of  the  adventurous  night, 
and  regretted  anew  that  the  commission  en- 
trusted to  him  had  not  been  performed.  His 
excuses  were  as  elaborate  and  circumstantial  as 
if  the  matter  had  occurred  yesterday  instead  of 
many  years  ago.  "I  tell  you,  Sir,  those  Irish 
would  have  burned  down  the  place  if  that 
placard  had  been  put  up.  And  what  a  pity ! 
The  best  election  placard  I  ever  saw." 

I  told  him  I  was  truly  ashamed  of  it,  and  glad 
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he  had  not  succeeded.  This  appeared  to  hurt 
his  feelings,  for  indeed  it  was  more  his  affair 
now  than  mine.  He  entirely  declined  to  take 
my  view,  and  as  I  bid  him  good-bye  he  repeated 
over  again  "  The  best  election  placard  I  ever  saw." 

I  was  surprised  at  not  being  able  to  feel 
certain  whether  I  were  more  ashamed  or  pleased 
that  he  admired  it. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  my  last  attempt 
at  an  election  placard,  since  many  years  after  I 
found  the  coming  forward  of  a  quack  doctor  as 
Radical  candidate  for  the  Midland  Division  of 
Worcestershire  a  quite  irresistible  temptation. 
Our  candidate  was  not  very  popular,  and  it 
therefore  appeared  to  me  expedient  to  utilise 
the  business  proclivities  of  our  opponent,  which, 
it  must  be  allowed,  were  rather  peculiar  in  a 
candidate  for  parliamentary  honours.  Adjoin- 
ing my  house  was  a  field  sloping  down  to  the 
high  road,  and  on  this  I  erected  a  long  hoarding 
which  I  embellished  with  the  legend  in  enormous 
letters,  "Vote  for  M.  (our  candidate)  and  no 
Quacks."  Everyone  looked  up  on  passing,  and 
seldom  without  quacking,  and  indeed  it  was  as 
if  the  passers  by  were  all  carrying  ducks  to 
the  Kidderminster  market.  In  the  event,  our 
candidate  was  returned  to  Parliament,  and  the 
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"doctor,"  I  presume,  returned  to  his  pills,  from 
which  it  was  a  pity  he  ever  thought  of  emerging. 
Before  finally  desisting  from  wall  literature,  I 
had  written  occasional  political  verses  on  my 
special  aversion  for  the  time  being.  Naturally 
Mr  Chamberlain  had,  in  his  Radical  days, 
aroused  this  feeling,  and  I  took  some  pains  in 
the  elaboration  of  some  Hudibrastic  verses,  de- 
scriptive, from  my  point  of  view,  of  his  career. 
On  each  new  development  in  this  I  would  add  a 
couplet  to  my  doggerel — as  I  will  call  it.  These 
verses  I  used  to  recite  at  Conservative  meetings 
and  smoking  concerts  in  the  Division,  being 
especially  careful  that  they  did  not  get  into  print. 
They  were  always  very  well  received,  and 
especially  when  some  new  departure  of  Mr 
Chamberlain's  had  given  occasion  to  a  new 
couplet.  One  evening  I  was  giving  the  recital  as 
usual,  and  hearing  a  groan  followed  by  the 
ejaculation,  "poor  man  !"  I  looked  round  and 
found  that  it  proceeded  from  a  Tory  farmer 
seated  near  me  whose  countenance  wore  a  look 
of  the  deepest  dejection,  and  who  was,  no  doubt, 
feeling  the  sincerest  pity  for  the  object  of  my 
satire.  Of  course  this  effusion  was  put  by  in  my 
desk  when  Mr  Chamberlain  joined  the  Unionist 
party,  and  I  rejoiced  exceedingly  that  I  had 
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succeeded  in  keeping  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
reporters.  Sometime  afterwards  I  was  asked 
to  allow  it  to  appear  in  a  London  Liberal  Daily, 
a  request  which  I  naturally  refused. 

Shortly  after  the  Aston  Park  riots  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  asked,  I  think,  by  the  Birming- 
ham Town  Council,  to  present  a  petition  to 
Parliament  in  favour  of  "Reciprocity,"  a  request 
which  he  for  some  reason  declined.  The  follow- 
ing verses  which  appeared  in  a  local  paper  at  the 
time  have  no  value  except  as  showing  the 
changes  that  the  opinions  of  politicians  occasion- 
ally undergo.  The  allusion  to  "  breaking  heads  " 
is,  of  course,  a  reference  to  the  Aston  Park  riots, 
of  which  the  memory  was  still  fragrant. 

I  regret  to  have  to  mention  that  I've  come  to  the  decision 
That  you'd  better  find  another  man  to  hand  in  your  petition. 
I  was  never  too  particular,  but  Reciprocity 
Is  the  sort  of  thing  with  which  I  haven't  any  sympathy. 

I  take  it  Reciprocity,  whatever  you  may  say, 
Means  paying  other  people  in  the  coin  with  which  they  pay. 
And  I  think  if  others  did  to  me  as  I  to  them  have  done 
That  the  sport  of  breaking  heads  would  quickly  lose  its  fun. 

Just  fancy  Reciprocity  when  Tories  came  to  bid, 
Till  no  longer  affidavits  could  be  purchased  at  a  quid. 
Imagine  my  vexation  if  they  should  send  a  host 
Of  roughs  to  lynch  the  editor  who  rules  the  Daily  Post. 
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So  pray  excuse  me  gentlemen,  and  look  out  somebody 

Who  approves  that  sort  of  doctrine,  but  it  wouldn't  do  for 

me. 

There  are  many  honest  duffers  who  would  profit  by  the  rule  ; 
But  as  for  Joseph  Chamberlain,  he  isn't  such  a  fool. 


As  a  proof  that,  in  1886  at  any  rate,  the 
county  of  Worcestershire  was  not  without  a 
poet,  I  think  the  following  lines,  written  by  an 
inhabitant  of  Rubery,  in  praise  of  Mr  F.  A. 
Bosanquet,  when  that  gentleman  was  fighting 
the  Eastern  Division  against  Mr  Hastings,  are 
worthy  of  being  preserved.  Blind  Joe  had  at 
least  something  in  common  with  another  and 
more  celebrated  bard — "The  blind  old  man  of 
Scio's  rocky  isle." 

"  The  Parliament  Election  is  drawing  to  A  close 
And  we  shall  soon  know  how  the  polling  goes 
Your  votes  they  will  be  counted  And  all  the  world  will 

know 

Weather  Mr  Bosanquet  or  Hastings  will  climb  the  greasy 
pole. 

"  The  pole  so  high  and  lofty  A  difficultul  one  to 
Only  your  votes  my  lads  will  bring  him  safely  through 
So  pull  Comerades  pull  and  pull  with  all  your  might 
And  we  will  pull  him  safely  through  before  on  Tuesday 
night. 
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"  Mr  Bosanquet  is  a  gentleman  A  man  of  noble  skill 
worthy  to  be  our  reapenseatave  my  toung  will  not  fail  to 

tell 

for  he  loves  his  Church  and  so  do  I 
And  I  will  not  forget  to  tell  the  passers  by. 

"  Then  vote  for  Mr  Bosanquet  without  dread  or  fear 
for  you  he  will  labour  for  many  many  years 
his  hair  is  long  his  eyes  are  bright 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  got  the 
rite. 

"  Then  three  cheers  for  Mr  Bosanquet  for  he  is  a  shining 

light 
and  he  will  shine   on   old  England   from   morning   until 

night 

the  union  Jack  of  old  England  is  his  motto  to 
and   we   will  shout  three  Cheers  for  the  red  white   and 

blue. 

"  Composed  by  your  humble  Servant  Blind  joe." 

It  was  left  to  the  Tariff  Reform  agitation  to 
reintroduce  the  art  of  mural  decoration  at 
elections  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  or, 
perhaps  the  Council  of  the  National  Union  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  resuscitation.  Un- 
fortunately for  those  who  look  to  these  things 
for  amusement,  the  revivalists,  as  is  usual  with 
Radicals — and  the  greater  portion  of  the  new 
wall  literature  and  pictorial  designs  no  doubt 
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emanates  from  Birmingham — are  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  humour  which  alone  can  make  this 
mode  of  political  warfare  effective.  At  a  recent 
by-election  the  walls  of  the  chief  town  in 
the  .  .  .  Division  of  the  county  of  Sussex  were 
covered  with  placards  so  exceedingly  clever  that 
after  prolonged  study  of  the  mural  problems  I 
was  quite  unable  to  guess  whether  the  designer 
had  intended  to  assist  the  Kadical  or  the  Con- 
servative cause.  The  elaborate  pictures  still 
cumbered  the  walls,  until  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion they  were  pasted  over  with  still  more  futile 
productions.  Election  literature  and  cartoons 
should  be  smart  and  to  the  point,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  and  chuckle  as  he  hurries  on  his 
way.  This  rule  should  also  apply  to  the  cartoons 
in  Punch,  where,  admirable  as  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  are,  the  point  is  occasionally  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  invisible. 
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STATESMEN — AND    OTHERS 

PROBABLY  many  people,  during  a  long  connection 
with  politics,  get  to  have,  for  some  few  states- 
men who  may  be  personally  unknown,  a  feeling 
of  regard  almost  amounting  to  affection.  The 
man  who  can  arouse  this  feeling  and  who  is 
aware  of  its  existence,  has  surely  some  reward 
for  his  labours.  Since  Mr  Gladstone's  day  the 
Radicals  have  not  been  fortunate  in  the  ability 
of  their  real  or  pretended  leaders  to  inspire  any 
enthusiasm  at  all.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man's  carefully-prepared  (and  typed)  indignation 
is  not  very  moving ;  Lord  Rosebery  cannot  hope 
to  instil  into  others  the  quality  in  which  he 
himself  is  deficient,  while  Mr  Morley's  utterances, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  deserts  the  study 
for  the  platform,  give  a  sensation  as  of  ice  down 
one's  back,  and  should  surely  be  reserved  for 
hot  spells.  There  are  other  Liberal  "leaders," 
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excellent  men,  whose  desire  for  office  appears, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  genuine.  But  if  a  statesman — 
or  politician — cannot  arouse  a  little  enthusiasm, 
he  would  do  well  to  take  up  another  role. 

A  man  who  aroused  plenty  of  enthusiasm  in 
my  younger  days  was  Lord  Derby,  the  "  Rupert 
of  Debate,"  whose  occasional  rash  sayings  were 
the  pardonable  outcome  of  genuine  warmth  and 
enthusiasm,  not,  as  so  often  to-day,  the  worked- 
up  product  of  cold  calculation ;  and  if  Lord 
Derby  was  not  a  great  statesman  he  was,  at  any 
rate,  a  born  orator. 

For  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  I  had  a 
mixed  feeling,  and  every  now  and  again  he  made 
me  ashamed  of  having  admired  him ;  yet,  how- 
ever grieved  and  offended,  it  was  never  very  long 
before  I  forgave  him,  hoping  for  the  days  when 
he  would  "put  away  childish  things"  and  settle 
down.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  he  would 
ever  have  settled  down.  Even  Mr  Chamberlain 
in  his  Radical  days  was  never  more  of  a  popular 
idol  than  at  one  time  was  Lord  Randolph.  No 
amount  of  arrogance — and  after  his  success  with 
the  democracy  he  was  unable  to  soar  above 
arrogance — no  faults  of  temper  or  judgment 
should  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  immense 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Conservative 
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party,  and  he  would  have  done  enough  for  fame 
if  these  had  begun  and  ended  with  his  institution 
of  the  Primrose  League.  This  he  neatly  denned 
as  "  The  transformation  into  political  energy  of 
the  emotions  which  were  aroused  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  death,  and  the  sentiments  which 
were  excited  by  the  knowledge  of  his  career." 
In  default  of  Lord  Randolph's  invasion  it  is 
doubtful  when,  if  ever,  the  population  of  the 
Midlands  would  have  abjured  their  Radicalism. 
In  his  assault  on  Mr  Chamberlain's  stronghold 
he  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  assisted  by  the  disgust 
aroused  everywhere  by  the  "Aston  Park  riots." 
His  death  left  few  people,  whatever  their  politi- 
cal views,  unmoved,  and  since  the  friends  we 
most  keenly  regret  are  those  we  are  conscious  of 
not  having  fully  appreciated  while  living,  Con- 
servatives of  every  rank  and  station  mourned  his 
removal  from  the  political  arena,  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  he  could  serve  them 
no  longer  as  because  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  must  now  remain  unpaid.  His  career 
was  closed  at  an  age  which  politicians  consider 
not  far  removed  from  youth,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity having  been  vouchsafed  him  of  atoning  for 
the  patent  errors  by  which  it  was  to  some  extent 
marred.  In  spite  of  these  errors,  the  verdict  of 
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the  future  will  probably  be  that  he  did  more  for 
the  Conservative  cause  than  was  effected  by  any 
statesman  of  his  generation.  Till  recently,  no 
doubt,  there  has  been  less  to  effect.  He  was  the 
first  to  thoroughly  grasp  the  fact  that  the  work- 
ing classes  must  be  called  into  council  and  made 
to  see  clearly  that  their  interests  and  those  of  the 
Conservative  party  were  identical.  Thanks  to 
Lord  Randolph,  no  one  can  now  make  the  sugges- 
tion— always,  as  the  inventor  would  now  probably 
acknowledge,  a  foolish  one — that  a  Conservative 
working  man,  when  found,  should  be  put  under  a 
glass  case  for  purposes  of  exhibition. 

Positions  apparently  impregnable  require  ex- 
ceptional characteristics  in  their  assailants. 
Being  a  pioneer,  Lord  Randolph  had  naturally 
the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  that  go  to  the 
making  of  pioneers.  It  seems  absurd  to  blame 
him  for  not  being  made  of  the  stuff  of  which 
ordinary  steady-going  Ministers  are  made.  He 
was  not  without  a  touch  of  recklessness — which 
in  others  has  always  been  condoned  by  success — 
and  he  was  subject  to  an  irrepressible  feeling  of 
irritation  on  meeting  with  a  temporary  check. 
This  is  a  warmer  and  more  genuine  sensation 
than  the  annoyance  by  which  the  calm  breast  of 
the  politician  who  would  cling  to  office  is  some- 
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times  mildly  affected.  He  was  an  aristocratic 
leader  of  the  people,  and  where  could  the  people 
go  better  for  a  leader  ?  The  demagogue  panders 
to  them  that  he  may  screw  a  paltry  wage  out  of 
their  necessities,  but  Lord  Randolph  never 
pandered  to  them  or  to  any  one,  or  offered  to 
throw  himself  and  his  order  (or  his  order  without 
himself)  a  sop  to  the  wolves,  as  some  have  done 
since.  He  lived  to  see  at  least  the  partial 
outcome  of  his  self-sacrificing  labours  in  the 
appreciation  by  the  people  of  the  principles  he 
strove  so  hard  to  inculcate,  and  he  will  long  be 
remembered — what  more  could  he  possibly  have 
desired? — as  "one  who  loved  his  fellowmen." 

For  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  I  had  the 
sincerest  reverence,  and  I  felt,  as  must  have 
happened  to  many  others,  that  there  was  hardly 
anything  I  would  not  do  to  assist,  however 
humbly  and  remotely,  at  his  continuance  in  office. 
I  could  see  no  one  during  his  lifetime — I  can  see 
no  one  now — at  all  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the 
counsels  not  only  of  England  but  of  the  world. 
If  I  did  not  actually  foresee  that  trouble  to  the 
party  would  arise  almost  before  he  was  laid  in 
his  grave,  my  uneasiness  increased  as  his  attacks 
of  illness  became  more  frequent  and  his  recovery 
longer  delayed.  Can  I  ever  forget  that  confident, 
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yet  unassuming,  manner,  or  the  pleased  smile  as 
of  one  who  deserved  the  welcome  always 
accorded  him  at  the  great  party  meetings,  where 
his  plain  and  vigorous  English  never  left  any 
doubt  of  his  meaning. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  even  the  most 
foolish  person  to  have  a  long  experience  of 
politics  without  learning  a  few  lessons  which  all 
who  are  interested  in  elections  should  lay  to 
heart.  For  instance,  it  is  well  to  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  when  bringing  up  personal  matters 
against  a  political  opponent.  You  can  never  tell 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  your  revelation,  or 
whether  what  you  have  been  brought  up  to  regard 
as  a  crime  may  not  by  others  differently  constituted 
be  considered  as  a  pardonable  pecadillo,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  exalted  into  an  absolute  virtue.  Quite 
recently  a  candidate  from  a  distance  came 
forward  for  a  small  borough,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  some  time  ago  pulled  a 
horse,  or  caused  a  horse  to  be  pulled,  and  in 
consequence,  been  warned  off  the  turf.  The 
charge  was  perfectly  true,  and  was  expected  to 
be  fatal  to  his  chances.  But  the  contrary  was 
the  case,  and  he  became  quite  a  popular  hero. 
No  doubt,  if  he  had  pulled  quite  a  number  of 
horses  instead  of  only  one  he  would  have  won 
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the  seat.  As  a  voter  remarked  to  me,  "If  a 
man's  got  an  'orse  and  ain't  a-going  to  make 
nothing  out  of  'im  what's  the  use  of  'im  'aving 
an  'orse?" 

Nowadays,  when  I  see  the  awe-stricken 
reverence  with  which  every  great  or  rich  man, 
from  king  to  city  knight,  is  approached,  and 
which  is  frequently  quite  without  regard  to  any 
qualities,  bad  or  good,  he  may  be  possessed  of, 
I  wonder  at  the  changes  a  few  short  years  can 
effect.  Mr  Chamberlain  was  formally  accused 
— if  it  could  be  called  an  accusation  in  the 
general  meaning  of  the  word — of  holding  Re- 
publican tendencies.  As  to  the  truth  of  this  I 
know  nothing;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  no 
very  distant  date  there  were  Republicans  in 
Birmingham.  Not  having  been  in  their  con- 
fidence, I  am  unable  to  say  how  they  intended  to 
commence  proceedings.  After  the  purchase  by 
the  big  brewers  of  all  our  local  inns,  a  Birming- 
ham man  took  the  house  chiefly  frequented  by 
Conservatives.  Suspicion  having  somehow  arisen 
as  to  his  political  creed,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
servative party  was  told  off  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Finding  that  his  pretence  of  belonging 
to  the  Radical  party  aroused  no  sympathy,  our 
puzzled  emissary  asked  point  blank,  "What  are 
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you  anyhow  ? "  "  Oh  !  I  am  a  Republican," 
replied  the  newcomer  sulkily,  and  unaware  that 
by  that  answer  he  was  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  his  local  prosperity. 

While  I  have,  of  course,  had  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  speechifying  I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  any 
pretence  to  eloquence  than  which — I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  real  thing — nothing  is  more 
hateful  to  the  average  elector.  An  immense 
amount  of  trouble  and  time — that  of  the  audience 
— is  wasted  on  speeches  that  serve  no  useful 
purpose  at  all.  The  best  way,  though  I  fancy 
by  no  means  the  easiest,  is  to  start  by  considering 
what  arguments  would  be  likely  to  move  you  if 
you  were  the  sensible-looking  John -Bull-like 
person  whose  honest  eyes  are  raised  to  you  from 
the  first  or  second  row.  During  Lord  Salis- 
bury's leadership  I  never  omitted  making  some 
mention  of  his  honoured  name,  and  it  always 
evoked  a  cheer.  The  majority  of  speakers  are 
too  wrapped  up  in  self  to  be  able  to  turn  aside 
even  to  a  greater  (were  he  to  be  found)  than 
Lord  Salisbury. 

Having  been  asked  some  years  ago  to  speak 
at  a  meeting  outside  my  Division,  I  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  young  man,  son  of  a  neighbouring 
M.P.  I  never  heard  anyone  more  fluent,  and 
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I  thought  he  never  would  stop.  When  he  sat 
down  the  hour  was  late  and  the  audience  tired 
out.  I  was  called  on,  but  declined  to  speak, 
saying  there  was  nothing  left  me  to  talk 
about.  Being  compelled  to  say  a  few  words,  I 
said  that  the  previous  speaker  had,  I  found,  in 
taking  us  from  China  to  Peru,  omitted  mention 
of  one  place — the  village  in  which  we  were  now 
met.  Before  I  sat  down — in  about  five  minutes 
— I  had  made  those  present  feel  that  their 
village  was  the  hub  of  the  earth,  on  which  the 
eyes  of  the  Division,  of  the  county,  of  the 
country,  were  fixed ;  that  each  one  of  them 
had  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  him,  which  it 
behoved  him — good  old  word — not  to  betray. 
The  honest  faces  beneath  me  glowed  with  pride 
at  hearing  their  aid  invoked  for  a  great  man 
and  a  good  cause.  From  China  to  Peru  indeed  ! 
There  may  be  a  time — I  don't  know  when — for 
talking  high-falutin  rubbish  to  the  electors,  but, 
depend  on  it,  they  want  something  practical  on 
the  eve  of  a  poll. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  there  has 
arisen  a  fearful  crop  of  young  men  with  the  gift 
of  the  gab,  whose  eloquence  is,  in  many  respects, 
akin  to  that  of  the  familiar  Cheap  Jack  at  a 
fair.  The  newcomer  differs,  however,  from  his 
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rival,  in  that  beyond  a  keen  delight  in  his  own 
oratory  he  has  little  interest  in  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  so  fluently  declaiming.  Indeed,  the 
fortunate  being  who  has  once  thrilled  with  the 
delight  of  hearing  himself  speak,  quickly  gets 
to  prefer  this  pleasure  to  all  others.  He  is 
always  on  his  feet,  and,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
affected  by  a  congenital  inability  to  sit  down. 
He  is  sometimes  the  son  of  a  respectable  and 
old-fashioned  man,  who,  though  in  other  respects 
fairly  sensible,  admires  in  his  offspring  what  he 
would  be  the  first  to  deprecate  and  ridicule  in 
another.  Perhaps  the  most  annoying  thing 
about  him  is  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
refute  him :  first,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
refute ;  and  secondly,  because  even  if  you  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  gain  a  moment  in  which  to 
commence  your  refutation,  he  will  soon  be  going 
on  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  You 
acknowledge  at  last  that  you  cannot  always  be 
refuting ;  it  is  not  your  business,  whereas  it  is 
his  business  to  go  on  talking,  and  he  is  much 
more  firmly  set  on  doing  so  than  you  can  be  on 
stopping  him.  You  recognise,  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  that  people  live  in 
different  ways — some  by  drawing  in  breath, 
others  by  expelling  it  in  words.  Talking  is  to 
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him  the  breath  of  life ;  it  is  meat  and  drink, 
and,  if  there  is  in  your  nature  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  it  will  seem  cruel 
to  doom  him  to  starvation. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  invent  any 
torture  more  agonising  to  the  old-fashioned 
politician  than  the  young  man  with  the  gift  of 
the  gab ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst  to  which  the 
former  is  sometimes  subjected.  When  the 
owner  of  this  priceless  possession  does  not 
become  aware  of  his  good  fortune  until  reaching 
middle  age,  he  quickly  develops  into  a  still  more 
serious  nuisance.  The  young  man  may  occasion- 
ally intermit  his  self-imposed  duty.  He  may 
marry  a  wife,  or  break  a  leg  out  hunting.  But 
the  old  man  in  a  hurry  is  careful  to  avoid  these 
interruptions  to  a  career  which  is  nearing  its 
completion.  He  has  no  time  to  lose,  and  he 
spends  his  days  in  elaborating,  and  his  evenings 
in  declaiming  the  polished  product ;  since  he 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  the  world  before 
his  talent  is  fully  acknowledged. 

It  was  for  one  of  these  last,  just  after  he 
had  been  elected,  late  in  life,  for  a  neighbouring 
Division,  that  the  advice  was  penned  that  is 
embodied  in  the  following  lines.  Needless  to 
say,  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble. 
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Within  a  week  he  was  on  his  feet  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  less  than  six  months  he 
had  entirely  destroyed  any  chances  he  might 
have  possessed  of  making  a  figure,  except  as 
an  egregious  bore,  in  the  political  world. 

ADVICE  TO  A  NEW  MEMBER 

When  first  you  announced  your  intention  to  stand 

As  a  Unionist,  steadfast  and  tough, 
'Twas  delightful  to  find  you  with  words  at  command, 

And  you  scarcely  could  chatter  enough. 
Your  eloquent  periods  helped  you  to  win  ; 

Now  you'll  find  yourself  better  without. 
It  was  awfully  clever  to  talk  yourself  in  ; 

Take  care  you  don't  talk  yourself  out. 

When  your  leader  is  bent  upon  passing  a  bill 

For  some  party  or  national  want, 
You  should  keep  yourself  calm,  and  sit  perfectly  still, 

Regardless  of  conscience  and  cant. 
To  be  seen  on  your  legs  is,  no  doubt,  your  desire, 

And  cheers  whencesoever  are  sweet ; 
But  your  honour  is  pledged  to  your  party's  entire — 

And  your  honour  is  best  on  its  seat. 

Since  it's  wrong  for  a  sub  his  commander  to  snub, 
Or  for  curates  their  bishops  to  quiz, 

And  you  can't  be  a  leader  of  men,  the  safe  way 
Is  to  stick  to  the  fellow  who  is. 
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You  may  unctiously  quote  from  your  rectitude's  store, 
And  thrill  as  your  strictures  you  pass ; 

But  each  friend  and  acquaintance  will  dub  you  a  bore, 
And  the  rest  a  pragmatical  ass. 

Vote  straight — 'tis  the  path  of  the  honest  and  good, 

Let  the  praters  all  talk  as  they  may  ; 
By  wagging  your  tongue  you  will  put  yourself  wrong, 

But  holding  it's  certain  to  pay. 
When  the  jokers  and  jokes  are  forgotten,  and  when 

The  windbags  lie  pricked  on  the  shelf, 
You'll  have  cool  admiration  from  sensible  men, 

And  a  snug  little  berth  for  yourself. 

My  dislike  to  long,  set  speeches  has  more 
than  once  nearly  got  me  into  trouble.     Once, 

taking  the  chair  at  a  political  meeting  at  K ,  I 

found,  sitting  at  my  right  hand,  Mr  (now  Judge) 

L ,  a  humorous  speaker,  but,  as  I  had  been 

told — whether  truly  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say — 
rather  given  to  prolixity.  About  nine  o'clock 

Mr  L rose  to  commence  his  oration,  and,  as 

he  was  not  leaving  till  ten,  he  had  ample  time  for 
sprinkling  his  "  Joe  Millers  "  among  more  useful 
political  dicta.  I  had  put  my  watch  on  thirty 
minutes,  and  when  he  had  spoken  for  about 
half  an  hour,  which  I  thought  quite  long  enough, 
I  pushed  it  carefully  in  front  of  him.  He 
removed  it  once  or  twice  rather  impatiently. 
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At  last  he  was  induced  to  look  at  it,  when  he 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  joke,  and  after  a  brief 
peroration  devoted  to  politics,  sat  down, 
explaining  that  it  was  much  later  than  he  had 
imagined.  Before  leaving,  he  bethought  him  of 
looking  at  his  own  watch,  when  he  turned  to 
me  and  exclaimed  (I  am  afraid  half  in  earnest) 
"  Bridges,  you  are  a  d d  humbug." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

STRAY  THOUGHTS 
MR  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  JORROCKS 

IT  would  be  surprising  if  Mr  Chamberlain  had 
not,  in  his  later  years  at  any  rate,  become,  to 
some  extent,  a  reader,  though  one  would  scarcely 
have  expected  his  studies  to  introduce  him  to 
the  immortal  Jorrocks.  Yet,  without  doubt,  this 
has  been  the  case. 

Surtees  caused  the  hero  of  Hillingdon  Hall 
to  come  forward  in  the  farming  interest,  as 
candidate  for  Parliament,  in  opposition  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bray,  whom  the  author  probably 
intended  to  be  a  very  foolish  person.  Surtees' 
characters  were  always  a  little  foolish  or  a  little 
mad ;  yet  the  folly  of  sixty  years  ago  may  be- 
come the  wisdom  of  to-day.  "Recall  to  your 
recollection,  gentlemen,"  says  the  Marquis  on 
the  hustings,  "the  panic  that  prevailed  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  !  see  how  visionary 
were  your  views  and  conjectures  then !  The 
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same,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  be  the  case  with 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  It  will  come 
in,  your  fears  will  pass  away,  or  will  only  be 
remembered  as  matter  for  surprise — surprise  that 
you  could  so  blindly  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
your  own  interests."  To  which  Jorrocks  re- 
sponds with,  "  Gen'lmen,  cheap  bread's  a  capital 
cry,  but  what's  the  use  of  cheap  bread  to  the 
poor  man  if  he  hasn't  any  money  to  buy  it 
with  ? "  He  goes  on,  "  Who  knows  but  another 
Napoleon  le  Grand  may  turn  to  the  top,  who'll 
swear  we  shall  not  have  another  grain  of  corn 
from  the  Continent  ?  Then,  gen'lmen,  if  you've 
laid  down  your  land  to  grass,  and  turned  your 
stout  yeomen  into  stockin'  makers,  who's  to 
supply  us  with  bread?" 

Mr  Chamberlain,  when  dangling  before  the 
working  man  the  bait  on  which  he  principally 
depends  for  bringing  him  over  to  his  Tariff 
Reform  Scheme,  is  never  tired  of  proclaiming,  in 
the  very  words  of  Jorrocks,  that  cheap  bread  is 
no  use  if  there  is  no  money  forthcoming  to  pro- 
vide the  small  amount  required  for  the  purchase. 
He  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  explaining  how  the 
larger  sum  that  he  allows  will  be  required  under 
his  scheme  is  to  be  provided.  The  leisure  was, 
no  doubt,  wanting  to  the  student-politician  that 
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would  have  enabled  him  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
the  great  Jorrock's  mind.  Of  the  two  the  ideas 
of  the  latter  are  the  more  statesmanlike.  Jor- 
rocks  was  thinking  of  the  national  food  supply, 
and  that  the  free  importation  of  corn  would 
mean  ceasing  to  grow  it  in  England.  If  Mr 
Chamberlain  had  turned  his  attention  to  this 
question,  even  at  the  cost  of  delaying  his  Tariff 
Reform  Scheme,  he  might  have  done  good  service 
to  the  country  without  endangering  the  existence 
of  what  I  suppose  he  still  calls  his  party.  It  is 
true  that  Jorrocks  only  contemplated  the  laying 
down  of  our  arable  land  to  grass,  not — as  has 
since  happened  in  so  many  places — its  going 
altogether  out  of  cultivation.  The  working  men 
whom  Mr  Chamberlain  is  trying  to  convert  with 
promises  of  highly-paid  labour  to  counteract  the 
taxes  on  food,  are  not  going  to  grow  corn ;  nor 
will  the  taxation  that  his  scheme  is  to  impose  on 
food  be — whatever  Mr  Chaplin  may  fondly 
imagine — of  any  benefit  to  British  agriculture. 
I  can  fancy  how  amused  the  author  would  be 
could  he  awake  to  find  his  old  favourite,  Jorrocks, 
seriously  exalted,  sixty  years  after  the  book  was 
written,  into  the  exponent  of  what  is  put  forward 
as  a  new  (?)  national  policy,  and  to  see  that  his 
new  interpreter,  in  assimilating  too  eagerly  what 
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he  found  ready  to  hand,  had  missed  the  point  of 
the  argument. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  WAR 

A  man  is  no  older  than  he  feels ;  youth  is  the 
season  of  hope,  and  the  departure  of  the  latter 
is  a  sure  premonition  of  old  age.  Once  you 
could  fondly  imagine  that  things  were  not  so 
bad  as  they  seemed,  or  if  they  were  you  could 
get  over  it,  or  the  present  disappointment  would 
be  eclipsed  by  the  good  time  coming.  I  wish  I 
could  think  that  the  keen  disappointment  that 
I  am  now  feeling  at  the  outcome  of  the  magni- 
ficent effort  made  by  the  country  during  the 
Transvaal  War  was  but  another  warning  that  I 
am  growing  old.  Never,  probably,  since  England 
became  a  nation,  has  there  been  such  a  display 
throughout  the  country  of  genuine  and  self- 
denying  enthusiasm.  And  the  man  who  has 
once  been  defrauded  of  his  enthusiasm  will  be 
careful  afterwards  not  to  let  himself  go.  Every- 
one, from  great  lord  to  "  peasant  swain,"  thought 
and  acted  quite  as  imperially  as  it  is  safe  to  do — 
since  there  are  limits  to  what  it  is  right  or  wise 
to  do,  even  for  the  problematical  extending  or 
keeping  together  of  an  empire.  Some  of  the 
survivors  of  these  heroes  may  think  all  the 
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scolding  they  have  since  been  treated  to  by  the 
man  who  claims  a  monopoly  of  patriotism,  un- 
necessary and  impertinent.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  during  the  struggle 
(which  was  to  have  been  such  a  short  and  easy 
affair)  the  Transvaal  was  represented  as  an 
admirable  field  for  emigration.  The  British 
yeoman  whose  existence  at  home  was  threatened, 
if  not  already  made  impossible,  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  deer  parks  for  the  nouveaux  riches 
(some  of  whom  may  have  been  South  African 
millionaires)  were  to  find  in  South  Africa  a 
substitute  for  the  old  country.  Now  we  hear 
that  the  new  colonies  are  unadapted  to  agri- 
culture, and  that  the  mines,  the  only  sources  of 
revenue,  are  unsuited  to  white  labour.  Even 
the  plentiful  supply  of  black  labour  has  not 
found  favour  with  the  mine  owners  who  per- 
suaded the  late  Government  of  the  necessity  for 
the  importation  of  the  heathen  Chinee.  If  it 
had  been  earlier  recognised  that  we  were  being 
asked  to  spend  all  those  millions  in  order  that 
a  dozen  or  so  of  millionaires  should  eventuate 
into  multi-millionaires,  a  little  less  enthusiasm 
might  have  served.  The  opponents  of  British 
rule  were  to  have  been  outnumbered,  and, 
politically  speaking,  swamped  by  the  importation 
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of  sturdy  colonists  from  the  old  country  for 
whom  the  Chinaman  will  be  a  poor  substitute 
indeed.  In  justice  to  Mr  Chamberlain,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  was  ignorant  of  all  this,  but 
his  ignorance  does  not  excuse  his  posing  as  the 
one  human  being  capable  of  looking  into  futurity. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  Boss 

Among  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
last  fifty  years  few  are  more  striking  or — unless 
accepted  in  the  right  spirit — more  injurious  than 
the  new  way  of  running  what  are  called  "  lead- 
ing" papers  that  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Newspaper  Boss.  Formally,  these  newspapers 
were  owned  or  controlled  by  men  holding 
opinions  on  politics  and  other  matters  that  they 
desired  to  become  popular.  These  men  made 
honest  attempts  to  convert  their  readers  to  a 
view  that  it  was  considered  that  they  and  the 
country  at  large  would  be  the  better  for  enter- 
taining. A  Radical  did  not,  in  those  days,  run  a 
Tory  paper  for  gain,  nor,  I  imagine,  were 
Radical  leading  articles  written  by  Tories.  It 
is  good  to  know  that,  as  far  as  outsiders  can 
judge,  there  are  yet  a  few  newspapers  run, 
approximately,  in  the  old  way.  But  the  old  way 
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is  not  that  of  a  Newspaper  Boss.  The  latter  is 
probably  a  man  without  convictions,  though  some- 
times he  may  appear  to  have  a  good  many.  He 
buys  a  paper,  as  a  farmer  buys  a  cow,  because  he 
thinks  he  can  get  something  by  milking  it,  for 
which  reason  he  will  locally  assume  the  political 
bias  most  popular  with  his  new  customers  to  be. 
Should  these  views  undergo  a  change,  the  News- 
paper Boss  will  be  pleased  to  adapt  himself  to  it. 
He  has  seldom  a  desire  to  advocate  any  par- 
ticular view,  and,  least  of  all,  to  advocate  it  at 
a  loss.  But  though  the  change  of  proprietors  is 
heralded  with  much  blowing  of  trumpets  (till  one 
would  think  that  he  had  invented  the  whole 
science  of  newspaper  editing)  the  Newspaper 
Boss  seldom  improves  on  the  original  methods. 
The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  destroy  whatever 
independence  or  character  the  new  acquisition 
may  have  been  possessed  of,  and  to  level  it  down 
to  his  idea  of  what  a  newspaper  should  be. 
Fortunately — or  there  would  be  even  less  variety 
than  at  present — one  Newspaper  Boss  differs 
slightly  from  another,  so  that  it  is  still  possible, 
with  care,  to  discriminate  between  the  groups 
they  control.  Naturally,  all  newspapers  under 
the  same  control,  whether  Tory  or  Radical,  have 
an  identical  flavour  like  the  medicine  of  the 
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parish  doctor.  One  is  reminded  of  the  portrait 
painter  immortalised  by  George  Borrow,  whose 
pictures  were  always  spoilt  by  the  introduction 
of  his  own  legs  of  which  he  was  inordinately 
proud. 

Not  till  the  Newspaper  Boss  has  eventuated 
into  a  great  capitalist  will  he  afford  himself  the 
luxury  of  holding  opinions  of  his  own,  when  the 
purchase  of  newspapers  whose  opposition  he 
finds  irritating  may  appeal  to  him  as  a  new 
pleasure.  He  remembers  to  have  heard  that 
people  take  their  opinions  from  their  newspaper, 
and  he  therefore  imagines  that  when  the  favour- 
ite paper  changes  its  politics  it  will  take  with  it 
its  old  clientele.  He  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  Newspaper  Boss  has  destroyed  the  political 
influence — such  as  it  was — of  the  Daily  Press, 
and  that  people  read  their  newspaper  now  for 
the  war  or  the  cricket  news  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  new  political  wisdom 
tendered  for  their  instruction  in  the  carefully 
ground-out  leading  articles. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  cleverest  moves  in  the 
Tariff  Reform  business  was  the  sensational 
capture  of  the  Standard.  (I  am  quite  aware 
that  the  purchase  was  not  made  by  Mr  Chamber- 
lain, but  only  by  the  man  who  was  the  chairman 
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of  Mr  Chamberlain's  Tariff  Reform  Committee.) 
I  confess  that  my  feeling  on  first  hearing  the 
news  was  one  of  sheer  dismay.  It  seemed 
hitting  below  the  belt.  There  was  surely  some- 
thing un-English  in  silencing  in  such  a  truculent 
fashion  an  enlightened  and  honest  opponent. 
Then  I  recognised  that  there  must  be  a  weak 
place  or  two  in  the  armour  from  which  the 
shafts  of  criticism  must  be  at  any  cost  deflected. 
Later,  I  allowed  that  the  newspaper  business  is, 
after  all — only  some  of  us  can't  see  it — a  thing  to 
make  money  of,  and,  in  these  days,  qwcunque 
modo  vem.  The  "defection"  did  good  if  it 
opened  people's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  can  no 
longer  rely  on  the  newspapers  to  tell  us  at 
breakfast,  or  dinner,  the  direction  of  the  national 
thought,  but  only  the  direction  into  which  it  will 
pay  the  Newspaper  Boss  best  to  direct  it. 
Properly  looked  at,  the  affair  of  the  Standard 
was  a  blow  rather  to  the  power  of  the  Daily 
Press  than  to  anything  else,  and  a  good  many 
people  may  think  that  the  sooner  and  the  more 
it  is  weakened  the  better,  since  there  are  such 
signs  of  the  power  being  abused.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  majority  of  the  Standards  clientele  were 
Free  Fooders  or  even  Free  Traders,  though  it 
had  been  the  fashion  with  the  Protectionist  Press 
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— some  of  which  had  also  recently  changed 
hands — to  dub  it  "  the  organ  of  the  Free  Trade, 
or  Free  Food  party."  Many  of  its  readers,  while 
having  a  leaning  to  Eeciprocity,  objected  to 
being  hustled — and  there  are  hustlers  outside 
the  Daily  Press.  They  were  anxious  to  believe 
in  and  to  assist  the  Prime  Minister  while  chief 
of  the  great  party  which  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
did  so  much  to  consolidate,  and  which  they 
grieved  to  see — quite  needlessly,  as  they  thought 
— endangered. 

Perhaps  nothing  shows  more  clearly  how 
completely  the  Press  has,  under  the  new  system, 
lost  touch  with  the  country  than  the  line  it  has 
chosen  to  take  on  the  motor-car  question.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  newspaper  that,  while 
treating  the  too  sensitive  complainant  de  haut  en 
bas,  does  not  more  or  less  openly  take  the  part  of 
the  selfish  oligarchy  which  has  spoilt  all  the 
pleasure  of  country  life.  Not  only  does  this  seem 
a  mistake  from  a  business  point  of  view,  but,  by 
encouraging  the  law-breakers  in  their  action,  a 
feeling  must  sooner  or  later  be  aroused  that  will 
not  be  easily  calmed.  Despairing  of  fair  treat- 
ment, the  people  who  so  far  have  shown 
admirable  temper,  will  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  I  should  be  the  last  to 
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advocate  extreme  measures  against  the  offenders, 
but  a  little  mild  lynching  might  have  a  good  effect. 
Motorists  have  set  the  example  of  breaking  the 
law,  and  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander.  Perhaps  the  labour  members,  such 
a  number  of  whom  have  been  returned  to  the 
new  Parliament,  and  who  are  unlikely  (until  the 
proposed  law  in  favour  of  paying  M.P.'s  comes 
into  operation)  to  be  motorists  to  any  great 
extent,  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  assisting 
to  keep  the  country  roads  for  those  who  reside 
in  the  locality  and  pay  for  their  up-keep.  Yet  I 
doubt  if  labour  M.P.'s  will  consider  country 
folk  worth  worrying  about.  Still  in  one  way  or 
another  the  new  Parliament  may  be  aroused  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Then,  when  it  has 
been  made  quite  clear  which  way  the  wind  is 
going  to  blow,  the  NewsjJaper  Boss — as  the 
great  director  of  public  opinion — will  perceive 
the  propriety  of  preparing  to  follow  suit. 
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COUNTY,  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS 

THOUGH  the  excitement — glory,  as  some  thought 
it — of  the  old  parliamentary  election  has  de- 
parted, it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  suggest 
that  there  are  not  elections  enough  of  one  sort 
or  another.  What  with  County  Councils,  Educa- 
tion, Rural,  Urban,  and  Parish  Councils  (with,  I 
daresay,  a  lot  more  that  I  have  forgotten  or  not 
even  heard  of)  there  is  never  really  a  calm, 
though,  of  course,  nothing  approaching,  one  of 
the  old  storms  that  were  so  useful  in  clearing  the 
air.  I  supported  the  introduction  of  County 
Councils,  imagining  that  they  were  to  resemble 
Aaron's  rod  in  swallowing  up  all  the  little 
Boards,  which  were  overlapping  each  other 
everywhere,  and  becoming  such  unbearable  and 
expensive  nuisances.  But  I  soon  found  that  any 
expectation  of  the  sort  would  be  disappointed. 
People  don't  miss  many  chances  nowadays, 
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and  some  who  did  not  care  a  straw  about  county 
affairs  quickly  saw  the  advantage  of  having  a 
horse-block  whence  to  mount  any  hobby  they 
might  be  inclined  to.  Suddenly  one  of  these 
patriotic  gentlemen  would  appear  on  the  County 
Council  where  for  three  years  he  would  labour 
hard  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those  who  held 
the  key  to  the  desired  position.  His  sympathy 
or  subserviency  would  render  him  useful  to  the 
influential  colleagues  who  had  sometimes,  like 
meaner  folk,  axes  to  grind.  Little  toadying 
speeches  stuck  in  here  and  there  like  sticks  in  a 
sulky  fire,  made  the  great  man  grow  gradually 
warm  towards  his  humble  but  constant  supporter. 
It  is  only  natural  to  put  a  high  estimate  on  the 
common-sense  and  intellect  of  those  who  are 
always  on  our  side.  One  day  there  would  be  an 
announcement  in  the  county  paper :  sometimes 
of  a  newly  appointed  J.P.,  sometimes  it  would 
cany  with  it  the  endowment  of  more  solid 
pudding.  The  short-lived  hunger  for  county  work 
would  too  often  be  instantaneously  appeased, 
and  at  the  coming  County  Council  election  the 
new  dignitary  would  be  found  to  have  retired. 

I  was  from  the  first  a  member  of  the 
Worcestershire  County  Council,  in  the  original 
composition  of  which  a  great  mistake  was  made. 
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The  chief  county  magnate  drew  up  a  list  of 
Aldermen  whom  it  was  understood  he  desired  to 
be  elected.  His  wish  was  complied  with,  and 
they  remained  an  incubus  for  years,  while  some 
are  still  extant.  The  county  was  strongly  Con- 
servative, and  Liberals,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases,  were  refused  admission.  This  was  a  pity, 
as  the  few  who  were  successful  at  the  polls  were 
men  of  some  ability,  which  could  scarcely  be 
said  of  the  generality  of  the  Conservative 
Councillors  or  Aldermen,  many  of  whom  sat  for 
years  on  the  Council  without,  apparently,  taking 
any  interest  in  the  proceedings,  or  opening  their 
mouths  except  to  yawn.  The  chairman  was  a 
London  lawyer,  very  fluent — rather  too  much  so 
indeed — though  he  could  on  occasion  pass  an 
item  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  with  a  mere 
wave  of  the  hand.  The  peers,  baronets,  and 
others  connected  in  the  remotest  degree  with  the 
local  aristocracy,  occupied  a  "dais"  raised  high 
above  the  seats  of  the  plebeians.  This,  I  have 
been  told,  was  contrary  to  the  custom  elsewhere. 
Since  the  establishment  of  County  Councils 
expenditure  has  everywhere  enormously  in- 
creased ;  but  this  should  be  put  down  in  part  at 
least  to  the  general  rush  into  expenditure  every- 
where. The  system  of  log-rolling,  if  unacknow- 
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ledged,  is  still  universal.  It  is  no  use  for  any 
member  to  attempt  to  veto  extravagance  in 
another  part  of  the  county  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  give  up  all  hope  of  effecting  necessary  im- 
provements in  his  own  district.  "  Caw  me ;  caw 
thee!" 

Yet  to  a  student  of  "character"  a  County 
Council  may  be  trusted  to  afford  some  measure 
of  instruction  and  amusement.  Can  I  ever  for- 
get you,  my  vir  pietate  grams,  to  watch  whom 
was  a  liberal  education  ?  You  would  enter  the 
chamber  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings, your  eyes  modestly  bent  downwards  as 
not  noticing  the  admiration  you  might  yet  not 
have  been  unconscious  of  attracting.  Your  long 
frock-coat  of  shining  black  cloth — no  rough, 
modern  stuff  for  you — over  the  collar  of  which 
your  thin  locks  of  brown  hair  were  allowed  to 
stray.  The  resigned  look  which  said  you  had 
borne  a  good  deal,  but  were  prepared  to  put  up 
with  more  for  the  good  of  your  fellowmen. 
How  after  taking  your  seat,  and  greeting  without 
condescension  the  faithful  worshipper  on  either 
side,  you  would  begin  to  write,  as  though  these 
trifling  discussions  were  beneath  you,  yet  once 
and  again  pausing  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
words  of  the  chairman,  as  who  should  say 
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humani  nihil  alienum.  How,  having  suddenly 
become  instinctively  aware  that  the  moment  for 
beneficent  intervention  had  arrived,  you  would 
lean  forward  a  little,  one  hand  on  the  table 
before  you,  your  papers  thrust  carelessly  on  one 
side,  and  awaiting  with  the  patience  of  a  tiger 
about  to  make  his  deadly  spring,  the  moment 
when  the  speaker  should  resume  his  seat.  Yet 
the  discussion,  to  one  who  knew  you  less  inti- 
mately, might  have  appeared  unworthy  of  your 
notice.  It  did  but  concern  a  tiny  encroachment 
on  the  opposite  side — to  you — of  the  county, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  you  were  acquainted 
either  with  the  locality  or  with  the  question  that 
had  brought  it  into  temporary  prominence.  But 
it  would  serve.  The  farmer  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  has  risen,  says  what  he  meant  to  say, 
and  sits  down  again.  That  was  never  your  way, 
since  you  had  no  meaning  in  particular,  and  the 
greatest  possible  objection  to  sitting  down. 
There  is  no  surprise  when  you  are  seen  to  have 
caught  "the  speaker's"  eye,  only  a  look  of 
"  humorous  ruth "  on  the  faces  of  the  Coun- 
cillors (as  for  something  they  had  known  would 
happen,  and  yet  had  hoped  to  be  without)  varied 
on  the  chairman's  by  despair — he  will  now  miss 
the  3.30  train  to  town.  Your  air  of  impartial  if 
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unworthy  arbitrator  so  well  calculated  to  hide 
your  ignorance  of  the  matter  you  are  so  fluently 
discussing.  Your  lips  curved  in  a  perpetual 
self-appreciative  smile,  not  untempered  with 
humility ;  your  right  hand  thrust — a  la  Napoleon 
I. — into  the  bosom  of  your  frock-coat.  How 
you  would  talk  on  till  even  your  prolixity  was  at 
a  loss  for  words — since  the  English  language 
contains  only  a  certain  number,  and  of  these  you 
had  already  repeated  the  majority — until  the 
meeting  would  gradually  melt  away,  and  you 
and  the  long-suffering  chairman  would  be  left 
almost  alone. 

Even  without  being  dependent  on  my  vir 
pietate  gravis,  I  found  it  possible  at  first  to 
extract  a  little  amusement  from  the  meetings, 
but  it  was  a  laborious  achievement,  and  I  some- 
times had  the  joke  to  myself.  Once  I  was 
shocked  at  reading  the  account  of  the  expenses 
of  the  judge  on  circuit,  when  I  suppose  his 
stay  in  "  lodgings  "  would  not  exceed  three  days. 
Eight  pounds,  I  think  it  was,  for  "soap,  etc." 
This  would  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  cakes  of 
soap  at  sixpence  a  cake.  I  said  that  in  the 
state  of  the  county  finances  we  should  be  grate- 
ful if  his  honour  would  wash  a  little  more  in 
some  other  county,  or  a  little  less  in  ours.  The 
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chairman,  a  man  without  any  sense  of  humour, 
got  flustered,  but  recovering,  sent  for  the  judge's 
washing-book,  from  which  he  was  able  to  show 
that  the  sum  complained  of  was  made  up  of  other 
matters  besides  soap.  I  forget  the  items,  but 
remember  thinking  their  publication  rather  hard 
on  the  judge. 

Looking  out  of  my  study  window  one  Good 
Friday  morning,  I  saw  that  a  bridge  over  the 
Severn,  belonging  to  the  County  Council,  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjoining  town,  the  pavement  dug  up,  and 
Venetian  masts  and  triumphal  arches  erected. 
Thinking  this  an  improper  way  of  celebrating  a 
day  that  Christians  do  not  generally  regard  as  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing  (it  was  afterwards  explained 
that  the  town's  folk  were  looking  forward  to  a 
visit  from  the  Free  Foresters,  or  some  such  body) 
on  the  Satin-day,  and  finding  that  it  had  been 
done  by  French  leave,  I  brought  a  complaint 
before  the  Council,  and  the  clerk  was  ordered  to 
administer  a  rebuke.  I  explained  that  I  had 
brought  the  matter  forward  from  a  dislike  to 
having  it  supposed  that  all  the  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  lineal  descendants  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  I  think  the  fossil  Aldermen  were  very 
much  shocked. 
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County  Councils  have  taken  over  some  of 
the  duties  of  Quarter  Sessions,  which  are  now 
more  than  ever  out  of  date.  District  Councils 
are  still  independent  or  nearly  so  of  County 
Councils,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  the  County 
Council  steam-roller  working  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  a  District  Council  engine,  when  the  two 
separate  staffs,  organisations,  and  sets  of  expen- 
sive road-making  machines  must  surely  mean 
double  expense  to  the  ratepayers.  But  no  one 
seems  to  care  much,  and  there  are  always  plenty 
of  people  ready  to  assist  in  spending  the  public 
money.  Instead  of  the  County  Council  being  an 
Aaron's  rod,  as  I  fondly  expected,  it  only  differs 
from  the  other  nuisances  in  being  bigger  and 
more  expensive.  Though  endowed  with  the 
capacity  of  a  boa-constrictor  for  swallowing,  it 
appears  careful  to  avoid  the  implication  of 
cannibalism,  and  declines  to  consume  other 
Councils  or  Boards.  These  have  multiplied  till, 
like  the  rabbits  in  some  parts  of  Australia,  there 
seems  no  room  left  for  anything  else.  Even  the 
old  ladies  of  the  village,  at  first  so  highly  flattered 
at  being  fetched  out  to  be  the  saviours  of  their 
country,  are  beginning  to  tire  of  the  role,  and  to 
simulate,  where  the  reality  is  not  available, 
attacks  of  the  acutest  possible  rheumatism. 
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For  my  part  I  fail  to  see  what  good  this 
perpetual  worrying  does  the  country.  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  people  who  would  feel  lost  if  they 
had  to  spend  a  day  or  two  without  canvassing  the 
village  or  the  town  for  some  office  or  other.  But 
they  are  not  really  worth  considering,  and  surely 
they  must  be  getting  aware  of  the  feeling  that 
sets  them  down  as  unmitigated  bores.  "Here 
comes  old  Botherby,  what  does  he  want  now  ? " 
In  our  election  affairs,  as  in  almost  everything 
else,  we  have  got  to  prefer  quantity  to  quality 
or,  if  not  to  prefer  it,  yet  to  put  up  with  it.  We 
resemble  the  modern  genteel  toper,  who  would 
never  dream  of  getting  drunk,  and  who  keeps 
nipping  and  sipping  all  day,  when  it  would  be  far 
more  wholesome  for  him  to  have  a  good  "  bout " 
and  have  done  with  it. 
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WITH  THE  MILITIA  DURING  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR 

SCHEMES  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  army 
succeed  one  another  with  quite  bewildering 
rapidity.  Scarcely  anyone,  however  brief  or 
slight  his  experience  of  military  affairs,  but  has 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  legislate  on  a 
question  where  failure  may  mean  ruin  to  the 
Empire.  The  other  day  it  was  conscription  that 
must  be  substituted  for  the  recruiting  which, 
it  was  affirmed,  can  no  longer  keep  pace 
with  our  requirements.  Later  another  tyro 
threatened  us  with  an  entirely  different  scheme 
which  embraced  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  Militia 
and  the  reduction  of  the  remaining  Auxiliary 
Forces.  Granted  that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  their  constitution  or  management 
—as  is  the  case  with  the  vast  majority  of 
human  institutions — even  so  it  would  surely  be 
better,  though,  no  doubt,  less  easy,  to  amend 
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than  to  destroy  them.  Yet  anyone  who,  like 
Sir  Howard  Vincent,  stood  up  for  the  Auxiliary 
Forces,  was  sneered  at  or  treated  de  haut  en  bas. 
There  may  have  been  a  hole  or  two  in  the 
kettle,  but  the  rapid  succession  of  incompetent 
and  self-sufficient  tinkers  will  soon  make  an 
end  of  it  altogether.  The  past  services  of  the 
Militia  to  the  Empire  should  have  ensured  it 
a  little  more  consideration,  while  —  economy 
being  put  forward  as  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
new  scheme — the  ridiculus  mus  in  the  way  of 
saving  to  be  effected,  seems  hardly  worth  the 
labour.  But  threatened  men  live  long,  and  the 
strong  feeling  aroused  throughout  the  country, 
when  the  intention  to  abolish  instead  of 
strengthen  the  Militia  was  made  known,  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  the  effect  of  preserving 
that  force  for  the  defence  of  generations  yet 
to  come. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  that,  in  addition  to 
its  function  of  "recruiting  ground  for  the  line," 
the  Militia  should  have  done  so  much.  During 
the  South  African  War  it  sent  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-one  officers,  and  forty- 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men  to  assist  the  Regular  Army.  But  the  South 
African  War  is  not  the  only  occasion,  within 
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the  memory  of  men  who  are  still  living,  on 
which  it  has  rendered  great  services  to  the 
country.  The  Crimean  War  is  an  old  story, 
and  as  such,  no  doubt,  quite  beneath  Mr  Arnold 
Forster's  consideration ;  but  during  the  Crimean 
War  many  of  our  possessions  abroad — notably 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Corfu — were  garrisoned 
by  the  Militia,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Eegular 
Army,  while  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
England  was  nearly  denuded  of  regular  troops, 
a  number  of  Militia  regiments  volunteered  for 
the  front.  The  conclusion  of  peace  made  the 
accepting  of  these  offers  unnecessary,  and  this 
was,  on  all  accounts,  matter  for  congratulation. 
Though  the  material  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  the  rank  and  file  left  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired,  the  commissioned  officers 
had,  in  many  cases,  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
duties  they  had  undertaken,  often  more  from 
the  want  of  any  other  occupation,  or  a  desire 
to  outshine  the  black-coated  civilian  in  the 
local  ballrooms,  than  from  any  predilection  for 
a  military  career.  But  whatever  the  failings 
with  which  the  force  may  to-day  be  debited, 
this  one  has  long  since  been  improved  on,  if 
not  abolished.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  those  days  the  commissioned  officers  of 
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the  Regular  Army  were  far  less  carefully  educated 
than  at  present,  and  accustomed  to  rely  on  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  who  were  then  of  a 
class  that  the  introduction  of  short  service 
speedily  did  away  with.  I  confess  that  in 
joining  the  Militia  during  the  Crimean  War,  I 
was  principally  moved  by  a  wish  to  see  some- 
thing new. 

When  I  joined  the  depot  of  the  East  Kent 
Militia  at  Canterbury,  the  regiment  was  already 
at  Malta.  While  I  was  still  struggling  with  the 
goose-step,  and  making  acquaintance  with  the 
manual  platoon  and  sword  exercise,  I  was 
surprised  one  morning  to  find  myself  in  orders 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  Malta  in  charge  of  a 
draft.  The  lieutenant-colonel  in  charge  of  the 
depot  did  his  best  to  meet  the  obvious  emergency 
by  promoting  a  tolerably  steady  young  private 
to  lance-corporal.  We  were  packed  off  one 
morning  to  Parkhurst  Barracks,  Isle  of  Wight, 
there  to  await  the  readiness  of  the  transport. 
My  draft  consisted  of  about  thirty  very  decent 
country  lads.  There  being  no  officers'  quarters 
available,  I  had  to  put  up  at  a  hotel  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Newport,  where  I 
chummed  with  a  Militia  officer  of  another 
regiment,  who  was  in  the  same  predicament. 
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The  barracks  at  Parkhurst  were  stuffed  to 
repletion  with  troops.  I  appeared  on  parade 
every  morning  with  my  little  squad  drawn  up 
in  rear  of  the  Regulars.  I  was  rather  proud  of 
being  able  to  put  my  men  through  the  manual 
platoon,  and  when  this  had  been  accomplished 
I  awaited  the  signal  to  dismiss.  There  was 
but  little  drill  going  on,  the  troops  at  Parkhurst 
being  all  birds  of  passage,  and,  no  doubt,  au  fait 
at  their  drill,  which  was  by  no  means  the  case 
with  me.  I  nearly  came  to  grief  one  Sunday 
at  church  parade.  The  parade  ground  was,  and 
I  suppose  still  is,  a  large  gravelled  square,  on 
one  side  of  which  were  the  barracks  and  mess- 
room,  while  the  other  was  occupied  by  a  blank 
wall  above  which  rose  the  roofs  of  two  or  three 
other  buildings.  One  of  these  was  the  church, 
reached  by  an  exceedingly  narrow  slit  in  the 
wall.  As  we  neared  this  slit  I  saw  company 
after  company  turning  off  exactly  at  the  right 
point,  apparently  without  any  difficulty ;  but  I 
could  not  get  my  men  to  steer  properly.  "  Left 
half  turn,"  and  they  made  for  a  point  fifty  yards 
too  low  down.  "Right  half  turn,"  and  they 
were  out  in  the  open  again.  I  began  to  think 
we  should  be  found,  when  the  troops  came  out 
of  church,  still  zig-zagging  about  the  parade 
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ground,  so,  in  sheer  despair,  I  improvised  a 
new  word  of  command,  "  Confound  you  fellows, 
why  the  deuce  don't  you  steer  for  the  door." 
Through  the  slit  in  the  wall  we  all  passed  in 
no  time.  I  am  thankful  that  this  mild  attempt 
at  pleasantry  was  the  only  trick  my  men  ever 
attempted  to  play  me. 

After  a  stay  of  several  weeks  at  Parkhurst 
we  crossed  over  one  day  to  Portsmouth,  and 
thence  embarked  for  Plymouth.  There  we  took 
in  a  number  of  officers,  amongst  whom  were  one 
or  two  Guardsmen,  a  detachment  of  the  Koyal 
Welsh  Fusiliers,  then  in  the  Crimea,  and  about 
five  hundred  men  belonging  to  a  corps  which 
has  been  long  defunct,  denominated  the  "  Land 
Transport."  This  corps  was  not  inaptly  named, 
since  the  rank  and  file  might  be  presumed  either 
to  have  recently  returned  from  or  to  be  awaiting 
transportation.  The  officers,  however,  wore 
steel  scabbards — which  were  always  getting 
between  their  legs — and  on  the  strength  of  these 
scabbards  they  formulated  a  claim  to  head  the 
roster.  Hardly  had  they  leaped  aboard  "from 
the  counter  and  till "  before  they  commenced  to 
wrangle  about  "precedence."  Sea-sickness  is, 
however,  as  great  a  leveller  as  death,  and  after 
reaching  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  we  were 
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favoured   with   even   more  than  the  proverbial 
weather,  no  more  was  heard  of  the  dispute. 

Our  transport,  a  screw  steamship,  the 
Borussia,  wrecked  many  years  ago,  was  Clyde 
built,  and  chartered  by  Government  from  a 
German  Company.  She  was  very  long  and 
narrow,  and  I  should  think  a  record  roller.  The 
Dutch  skipper  was  a  rough  specimen,  and  I  have 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  also  exceedingly 
tough.  The  panels  of  the  doors  leading  out  of 
the  saloon  into  the  cabins  on  either  side  were 
embellished  with  really  good  water-colour 
drawings  protected  by  plate  glass.  Through 
one  of  these  panels  the  skipper  rammed  his  bull 
head  one  stormy  day  without  apparently  turning 
a  hair. 

I  believe  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  a  day  was 
paid  for  each  officer's  mess  expenses,  and  we 
started  grandly  with  champagne  ad  lib.  This 
beverage,  perhaps  from  its  novelty,  appeared  to 
suit  the  Land  Transport  officers  to  a  "  T."  It 
was,  however,  soon  finished  or  withdrawn,  and 
we  had  to  fall  back  on  some  heavy  port  which 
the  skipper  had  laid  in,  in  mistake  for  claret. 
No  doubt  the  latter  was  a  gainer  by  the  mistake, 
as  his  was  probably  the  only  head  on  board  that 
could  stand  "any  port  in  a  storm."  Though  a 
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rough,  this  gentleman  was  by  no  means  a  ready 
navigator.  One  foggy  morning  I  heard  a  great 
shouting  and  stamping  of  sailors  on  deck,  and 
looking  through  rny  port-hole,  found  the  ship 
was  being  put  about.  Rushing  on  deck,  I  saw 
that  we  were  steaming  out  of  a  cliff-encircled 
bay  on  the  Spanish  coast  into  which  the  skipper 
had  been  ramming  his  ship  (as  if  it  had  been 
his  head)  at  full  speed  when  luckily  the  fog 
lifted. 

We  had  smooth  water  in  the  Mediterranean, 
though  every  now  and  then  a  big  swell  would 
come  along,  caused  by  the  recent  rough  weather 
in  the  Bay.  When  one  of  these  reached  us 
the  ship  would  roll  till  she  almost  dipped  her 
yardarms — a  feat  she  was  reported  to  have  quite 
easily  accomplished  on  her  way  home  empty 
from  the  Crimea.  With  the  exception  of  the 
painted  panels  referred  to  above,  the  ship  was 
fitted  up  in  a  cheap  and  slovenly  way.  A 
favourite  lounge  on  deck  was  by  the  skylights 
above  the  saloon.  Round  this  deck,  which  was 
flush  with  the  ship's  side,  ran  a  row  of  very  thin 
iron  posts.  Through  these  were  passed  two 
iron  rods,  the  fence  being  so  arranged  that  the 
ends  of  the  rods  or  rails,  after  passing  through 
one  of  the  posts,  were  stuck  into  a  socket  about 
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half  an  inch  deep  in  the  next  one.  On  the  day 
that  the  swell  was  most  troublesome,  a  genius 
amongst  the  youngsters  invented  a  new  game. 
This  was  to  push  one  another,  when  the  ship 
heeled  over,  down  the  sloping  deck.  This  went 
on  famously  for  some  time.  The  one  who  was 
pushed  would  pull  up  against  a  post  or  rail,  with 
his  legs  over  the  side,  and  the  pusher,  who 
generally  followed,  counted  on  being  stopped  by 
his  victim.  We  tired  of  this  sport  in  time,  and 
were  sitting  quietly  reading  and  talking  round 
the  skylight  when  a  bigger  swell  than  usual 
suddenly  took  the  ship  over.  Two  or  three  of  us 
started  down  the  inclined  plane  like  greased 
lightning.  The  young  fellow  in  front  of  me 
caught  hold,  as  usual,  of  one  of  the  bottom  rails. 
It  came  out  of  the  socket,  and  he  went  over  the 
side  with  the  bent  rail  in  his  hands.  I  was 
close  after  him,  but  luckily  managed  to  get  one 
arm  round  a  post.  With  the  disengaged  hand  I 
caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  held  him  till  the 
ship  righted — I  thought  she  took  a  long  time 
about  it — when  he  came  back,  rail  and  all.  I 
was  reading  a  yellow-backed  novel  (Marryat's 
Snarleyou  I  remember)  which  flew  out  of  my 
hand  into  the  air  like  a  rocket  when  I  pulled  up 
against  the  post.  A  minute  afterwards  a  yellow 
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speck  was  seen  far  behind  us  on  the  water.     I 
never  finished  that  book. 

We  had  on  board  an  enthusiastic,  snob 
lieutenant  of  a  line  regiment,  who  was  all  for 
drill,  and,  like  Dibdin's  captain,  "  a  little  for  the 
bottle."  I  was  reminded  of  him  recently  by  a 
retriever  dog  which  insisted  on  bringing  the 
ducks  and  hens  into  the  house  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  The  lieutenant  used,  when  half  seas 
over,  to  collect  men  promiscuously  from  below, 
and  give  them  unlimited  drill  on  the  poop. 
One  day  I  found,  to  my  intense  surprise  and 
disgust,  that  he  had  discovered  my  unfortunate 
squad,  which  was  dreadfully  sea-sick — I  suppose 
none  of  the  Regulars  were  so  weak  as  to  pay 
any  attention  to  him — and  was  forming  it  into 
square,  and  putting  it  through  all  sorts  of  silly 
manoeuvres.  I  was  so  far  a  dog  in  the  manger, 
that  if  I  could  not  drill  them  myself  I  did  not 
choose  that  anyone  else  should,  but  I  had  to  use 
fairly  strong  language  before  he  would  give  up 
his  prey.  This  young  man  may  have  had  too 
much  zeal  for  I  never  heard  of  his  distinguishing 
himself  in  after  life.  The  best  cure  for  sea- 
sickness was  to  stand  on  the  poop  and  inhale 
the  odour  of  rum  and  lime  juice  ascending  from 
the  big  tub  whence  the  men  had  their  daily  and 
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enforced  ration  of  grog.  I  have  no  idea  how 
the  mixture  tasted — I  have  only  once  in  my 
life  drunk  rum;  of  which  more  anon — but  the 
odour  was  heavenly  indeed. 

Arrived  at  Malta  I  found  our  regiment 
established  in  the  Florian  barracks.  Line 
regiments  crowded  the  forts,  and  troops  were 
camped  on  every  fairly  level  spot,  and  on  many 
that  were  not  fairly  level.  Our  officers,  if  a 
little  civilian,  were  a  very  tolerable  lot.  The 
colonel  was  a  jolly,  kind-hearted  old  foxhunter, 
who  had  been  in  a  crack  regiment  in  his  youth. 
But  he  was  too  good-natured  to  be  a  strict 
disciplinarian.  He  dismissed  delinquents  with 
the  identical  formula  that  my  headmaster  at 
Eton  always  made  use  of  when  a  new  boy  asked 
for  "first  fault"  :  "Don't  let  me  see  your  face 
again."  There  was  considerable  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  getting  the  Doctor  to  repeat  it,  whereas  the 
colonel  would  continue  its  use  after  his  patience 
had,  one  would  think,  been  tried,  by  a  twentieth 
appearance  in  the  orderly  room.  What  was 
from  the  Doctor's  lips  a  solemn  warning  had, 
naturally,  from  our  colonel's  no  effect  at  all 
The  captains  were  mostly  a  quiet,  good-natured 
set  of  fellows,  a  notable  exception  being  the 
captain  of  the  "Grenadier"  Company,  who 
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happened  to  be  mine.  It  was  amusing  to  see  a 
number  of  common-place  civilians  taking  up  the 
trade  of  soldier  at  a  time  of  life  when  men  are 
not  generally  supposed  to  be  very  impressionable. 
Most  of  them  went  calmly  and  solemnly  through 
their  novel  and  self-imposed  duties.  As  if  to 
make  up  for  their  lack  of  zeal,  my  captain  over- 
did it  to  an  awful  extent.  He  talked  in 
unnaturally  deep  tones  which  he  caused — as  if 
he  were  a  ventriloquist ;  and  he  may  have  been 
for  aught  I  know — to  issue  from  some  point  far 
below  his  chest.  You  expected  him  to  swear  by 
his  "  Halidom  " — whatever  that  may  be.  Instead, 
he  only  swore  like  a  trooper.  He  wore  a 
perpetual  frown,  as  he  stalked  about,  his  arms 
folded  on  his  chest,  and  biting  his  moustache. 
Altogether  he  would  have  made  an  admirable 
hero  for  the  now  rather  overdone  "  Grammercy  " 
novel.  I  still  think  of  him  occasionally  when  I 
glance  over  one  of  those  murdering  tales  of 
"  Olden  Time."  His  conversation  by  day — and, 
I  doubt  not,  his  dreams  by  night — was  of  blood 
and  wounds.  Unfortunately  with  all  this  he 
knew  very  little  about  his  drill,  and  it  was  quite 
a  shock  to  me  to  hear  that  he  was  a  bagman 
who  had  temporarily  left  his  bags.  To  his  mis- 
fortune, and  mine,  he  suffered  from  almost  total 
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deafness,  and  would  march  the  regiment  off  into 
strange  nooks  and  corners  (which  his  command 
of  the  "  Grenadier  "  Company  gave  him  frequent 
opportunities  of  doing)  from  not  having  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  was  going  on.  In  vain 
would  our  excellent  sergeant-major  roar  into  his 
ear.  He  never  heard  anything,  though,  with  the 
usual  weakness  of  deaf  men,  he  pretended  to  hear 
everything,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  got 
us  into  disgrace  with  the  general.  When  he  got 
an  idea  into  his  head,  off  he  would  start  to  carry 
it  out,  and  we  with  him  :  the  men  sniggering  and 
laughing.  Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Malta,  the 
troops  in  the  Crimea  were  getting  rapidly  used 
up  more  by  sickness  than  bullets,  and  our  regi- 
ment, together  with  several  others,  volunteered 
for  the  front.  I  don't  think  I  was  then  a  greater 
coward  than  other  young  fellows,  but  I  did  not 
look  forward  to  fighting  under  such  auspices 
with  much  enthusiasm.  Our  men  were  a  fine 
lot  of  fellows,  and  well  drilled.  The  non- 
commissioned officers — mostly  old  linesmen — 
were  fully  up  to  the  average  which  was  then  very 
high,  but  the  majority  of  the  commissioned 
officers,  myself  amongst  the  number,  were,  to  say 
the  least,  hardly  up  to  the  mark.  I  didn't  see 
the  joke  of  being  marched  off  the  wrong  way  by 
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my  deaf  captain,  and  getting  shot  or  made 
prisoner  without  my  immolation  serving  any 
useful  purpose.  But  the  end  of  the  war  fortun- 
ately put  an  end  to  all  such  dreams  of  glory. 

Malta  was  a  fairly  interesting  place  till  it 
palled  on  one.  Transports  were  coming  in  every 
day  embarking  and  disembarking  troops  and 
stores.  Many  of  these  transports — not  so  closely 
resembling  one  another  as  is  the  case  with  the 
ocean  tramps  nowadays — we  could  tell  miles 
from  harbour;  notably  the  square-bowed  Great 
Britain  which,  with  her  well-known  and  popular 
captain,  was  always  coming  and  going.  The 
powder  expended  in  saluting  from  the  forts 
would  almost  have  sufficed  for  what  Lord 
Goschen  recently  called  "the  little  war  now 
proceeding."  For  those  who  enjoyed  it — or  the 
reverse — there  was  always  plenty  of  drill  and 
guard-mounting,  with  an  occasional  field-day 
thrown  in,  when  the  antiquated  swallow-tails  of 
the  Maltese  Fencibles  made  a  picturesque  con- 
trast with  the  loose  formation  of  the  foreign 
Legions. 

There  were  at  Malta  at  this  time  quite  a 
number  of  these  Legions — Swiss,  German,  and 
Italian — thirsting,  metaphorically  speaking,  for 
the  blood  of  our  Russian  foes.  This  thirst  was 
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never  slaked  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
privates  of  these  "  Legions  "  were  dressed  "  up  to 
the  nines,"  their  tunics  being  of  as  good  or  better 
cloth  than  those  of  our  commissioned  officers. 
With  their  pinched-in  waists,  and  stuffed-out 
pigeon-breasts  they  presented  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  our  men.  They  must  have  cost  the 
country  an  enormous  amount  of  money  for  which 
they  repaid  us  by  giving  themselves  ridiculous 
airs.  One  day  the  chief  of  police,  an  Italian, 
was  mobbed  in  the  Strada  Reale  by  a  gang  of 
miscreants  belonging  to  the  Italian  Legion,  and 
left  dead  on  the  ground  with  half  a  dozen  knives 
in  his  body. 

"  Poor  fellow,  for  some  reason  surely  bad 
They  had  slain  him.  .  .    ." 

"  It "  was  carried  into  the  club,  while  the 
murderers  escaped  to  their  barracks.  The 
"Legion"  then  mutinied,  and  threatened  to 
murder  their  officers.  They  proclaimed  their  in- 
tention— it  was  almost  a  pity  that  they  thought 
better  of  this — to  march  on  Valetta.  The 
admiral,  a  fine  old  salt,  ordered  a  gunboat  or 
two  to  be  towed  into  the  bay  opposite  the  fort 
in  which  these  heroes  were  quartered,  and 
promised  that  if  more  than  two  or  three  came 
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out  of  the  barracks  together  he  would  blow  the 
place  out  of  the  water.  The  road  by  which 
Valetta  must  be  approached  wound  around  a 
long,  narrow  bay.  This  had  to  be  piquetted  at 
night.  As  almost  all  the  Regulars  then  at  Malta 
were  under  orders  for  the  front,  this  extra  work 
fell  principally  on  our  shoulders,  as,  indeed,  was 
only  proper.  We  were  grateful  when  the  Italian 
Legion  was  disbanded.  They  returned  home, 
taking  with  them  the  fraudulently-obtained 
tunics  of  superior  cloth,  and  these  are,  no  doubt, 
still  handed  down  as  heirlooms  to  the  descend- 
ants of  heroic  sires.  When  England  cannot 
fight  her  own  battles  without  calling  in  the  aid 
(?)  of  foreign  mercenaries,  she  had  surely  better 
give  up  playing  the  game  of  war.  Surely  it 
would  be  better  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
Militia  than  have  once  more  to  seek  the  question- 
able aid  of  foreign  Legions. 

The  amusements'  at  Malta  were  sufficiently 
varied.  We  had  our  four-oared  gig,  which  the 
colonel  would  sometimes  honour  us  by  steering, 
plenty  of  quail  shooting — made  fairly  exciting  by 
the  necessity  of  climbing  the  walls  of  loose 
stones  leading  from  one  terrace  to  another  at 
the  risk  of  shooting  oneself  instead  of  the  quail 
—  pigeon  shooting  (a  sport  to  which  the 
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"  Smouches  "  not  unnaturally  objected),  an  occa- 
sional picnic  to  St  Paul's  Bay,  when  we  were 
fortunate  if  we  secured  one  member  of  the  fairer 
sex  to  bear  us  company ;  excursions  to  Gozo — 
which  would  have  been  more  pleasant  if  the  rude 
lace -making  community  had  provided  some  place 
where  it  was  possible  for  an  Englishman  to 
enjoy  refreshment  or  repose — and  in  the  intervals 
of  these  sports  we  were  prostrated  by  sharp 
attacks  of  Maltese  fever  whose  peculiarity  it  was 
to  appear  on  the  eve  of  an  inspection  or  review. 
Of  society  unconnected  with  the  military  there 
was  absolutely  none.  The  natives  held  them- 
selves aloof,  and  did  not  mix  with  the  English 
save  when  on  rare  occasions  a  few  of  them 
appeared  at  the  governor's  balls.  My  recollec- 
tion of  the  Maltese  young  ladies  is  that  they 
were  sallow  and  unhealthy-looking,  without  the 
beauty  generally  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
warm  climates,  and  decidedly  wanting  in  the 
charms  so  freely  bestowed  on  their  sisters  in 
more  temperate  regions.  The  few  English  girls 
in  Malta  were  at  a  premium,  and  aware  of 
the  fact.  At  the  governor's,  admirals',  and 
generals'  balls,  which  were  frequent  occasions 
for  the  mildest  possible  dissipation,  no  one 
under  the  rank  of  colonel  had  much  chance  of 
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getting  saltatory  exercise,  while  scores  of 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  ensigns  stood  about 
blocking  up  the  doorways.  There  was  a  really 
first-rate  opera  house,  of  which  the — afterwards 
— celebrated  Parepa  was  prima  donna,  and  a 
delightful  way  of  spending  the  evening  was  to 
occupy  the  colonel's  box  which  was  frequently 
at  liberty  for  any  subalterns  who  cared  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  I  have  in  my  head  to  this  day 
the  airs  of  all  the  operas  which  were  acted  while 
I  was  in  Malta. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  sight  to  be  seen 
at  Malta,  in  those  days,  was  the  vast  stores  of 
good  things  intended  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  had 
been  to  Balaklava  and  arrived  as  far  as  Malta 
on  the  return  journey.  Perhaps  at  Balaklava 
there  had  been  no  time  to  unload  them,  or  the 
bill  of  lading  may  have  been  mislaid,  and  to 
interfere  with  them  in  its  absence  would  have 
been  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude.  Perhaps — 
but  there  was  then  no  lack  of  perfectly  proper 
reasons  for  doing  the  most  idiotic  things,  and 
leaving  the  obviously  sensible  undone.  These 
stores  were  to  be  seen  heaped  high  as  haystacks 
around  the  harbour,  and  exposed — which  cer- 
tainly in  that  climate  mattered  little — to  the 
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weather.  Cases  of  port  and  sherry,  champagne, 
whisky,  potted  meats,  bales  of  socks,  jerseys, 
waterproof  coats  and  boots,  together  with  tons 
and  tons  of  all  possible  and  impossible  neces- 
saries and  luxuries,  lay  heaped  together  in  in- 
extricable confusion.  What  might  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  lives,  if  served 
out  to  the  troops  during  the  deadly  winter 
season,  was  now  only  a  source  of  almost  irre- 
sistible temptation  to  the  sentries.  Officers 
got  thoroughly  sick  of  the  courts-martial  neces- 
sitated by  these  peccadilloes,  but  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  against  treating  the  offenders  very 
harshly.  What  ultimately  happened  to  these 
stores  I  never  heard.  I  don't  suppose  they  are 
there  now,  but  as  an  enquiry  is  now  (1906)  being 
instituted  into  the  waste  of  stores  during  the 
South  African  War,  which  terminated  in  June 
1902,  it  would  scarcely  surprise  me  to  hear  of 
some  M.P. — say  Mr  M'Neill — rising  to  ask  for 
an  account  of  the  stores  landed  at  Malta  in  1855 
after  a  fruitless  journey  to  the  Crimea. 

It  was  at  Malta  that  I  learned  to  play  whist, 
and  I  therefore  anticipated  for  myself  a  happy 
old  age,  until  the  whist  world  went  mad  on 
petering,  echoing,  penultimating,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  and  then  gave  up  altogether  for  bridge, 
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which  has  left  me  once  more  out  in  the  cold. 
Our  mess  was  the  best  in  the  island,  which, 
from  my  recollection  of  the  "messes" — very 
properly  so  called — of  other  regiments,  is  not 
saying  much.  Our  messman's  pieces  de  resistance 
were  goat — dignified  by  the  name  of  lamb — and 
truffles,  of  which  more  anon.  So  tempting  were 
these,  in  the  general  dearth  of  even  more 
questionable  dainties,  that  the  general  occasion- 
ally did  us  the  honour  of  dining  with  us.  The 
old  gentleman  always  wanted  a  rubber  after- 
wards, but  his  temper  was  warm,  and  his 
language  sometimes  so  strong  that  it  frightened 
our  youngsters  into  revoking,  even  in  the  few 
cases  when  they  would  not  have  done  so 
without.  One  of  our  captains,  a  first-rate 
player,  took  me  in  hand  to  the  intent  that  I 
might  act  as  a  sort  of  buffer.  If,  as  was  doubt- 
less the  case,  I  vexed  the  old  general  by  my 
bad  play — I  can  remember  him  looking  at  me 
as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  sentence  me  to 
summary  execution — I  trust  he  was  not  un- 
grateful for  the  calmness  with  which  I  received 
the  questionable  compliments  wherewith  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  load  me. 

It  was  not  long    before    I    found    myself, 
though  no  military  enthusiast,  taking  pride  and 
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pleasure  in  my  various  duties.     Going  on  guard, 
I  should,  no  doubt,  have  enjoyed,  since  it  was 
my    captain's    duty    to    provide    an    excellent 
dinner,   but  for  the  awful  "Guard,  turn  out," 
just  as  you  were  settling  comfortably  for  a  nap. 
Then  it  was,  button  your  tunic,  buckle  on  your 
sword,  cram  on  your  shako,  rush  head-foremost 
downstairs,  "present  arms,"  and  turn  in  again. 
Just  as  you  thought  you  were  safe  for  the  night 
the   old   Roman   Catholic  bishop   would    come 
rattling  past  in  his  two-wheeled,  covered  shand- 
ridan,  drawn  by  an  aged  mule,  and  out  we  had 
to  turn  again,  probably  just  in  time  to  see  the 
old  fellow  bobbing  and  waving  his  hand  at  us 
in  a  deprecating  way.     Not  very  long  afterwards 
an    ardent  —  or    possibly    sleepy  —  Protestant 
captain  was  cashiered  for  refusing  to  turn  out 
his  guard  for  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Gibraltar, 
who,  I  fancy,  would  gladly  have  foregone  the 
useless  distinction.     Amongst  others  who  were 
frequent  guests  at  our  mess  was  the  old   town 
major,   who,   from   the   ease   and   celerity   with 
which  he  cleared  off  the  truffles — or  whatever 
they    might    be    that    our    Maltese    messman 
dignified    by    that    name  —  had    acquired    the 
nickname   of  "  Trufflelado,"   by  which   he   was 
generally  known.      I   was   one  day   on   guard 
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with  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  a  captain 

in  the th,  and  a  relation  of  the  town  major, 

when  I  saw  that  the  white  stone  walls  in  the 
upper  chambers  of  the  guard  house  appropriated 
to  the  officers,  had  been  decorated  by — as  was 
easily  guessed — a  well-known  amateur  drafts- 
man, who  had  been  on  guard  on  the  previous 
day,  with  life-size  caricatures  of  "  Trufflelado." 
It  was  amusing  to  see  my  friend  the  captain 
looking  stolidly  at  the  frescoed  walls  and  pre- 
tending to  have  no  speculation  in  his  eyes. 

On  a  sudden,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  the  war  was 
over,  and  we  were  under  orders  to  return  to 
England.  We  were  honoured  by  being  carried 
in  a  first-class  steamship,  which  towed  after  her 
an  old  wooden  vessel  with  the  51st  Regiment  of 
the  Line  on  board.  We  would  stand  on  deck 
watching  the  old  tub,  as  she  was  jerked  head- 
long through  monstrous  seas  without  any  dis- 
cretionary power,  and  wondering  how  the 
passengers  enjoyed  it.  At  Gibraltar  everyone 
laid  in  the  regulation  stock  of  cigars  and 
tobacco,  which  were  absurdly  cheap,  and  rather 
nasty  in  addition.  Arrived  at  Portsmouth  the 
difficulty  was  to  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
Some  of  our  officers  lost  their  heads,  and  cast 
their  treasures  overboard,  while  others  magna- 
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nimously  presented  them  to  the  stewards,  who 
were  well  aware  that  they  were  indebted  to  the 
fears  rather  than  the  generosity  of  the  donors. 
I  stuck  to  mine,  and  calmly  awaited  the  course 
of  events.  Fortune  favours  the  bold.  Scarcely 
had  we  arrived  in  dock  before  the  custom-house 
officers  leapt  on  board.  With  them  also  appeared 
a  naval  officer  wearing  his  cloak,  who  strolled 
up  and  accosted  me  with  "  Got  any  tobacco  ? " 
"Yes,"  I  briefly  replied.  "Give  it  me,"  said  he, 
and  I  did  so.  Putting  the  vast  package  under 
his  cloak  and  with  one  hand  on  my  arm,  he  led 
me  calmly  off  the  ship,  and  we  proceeded  to  the 
queen's  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  which  lay 
in  dock  close  by.  There  I  spent  the  evening  with 
my  brother — for  it  was  he — and  that  occasion 
was  the  only  one  on  which  I  remember  to 
have  tasted  rum.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  hint 
that  Her  Majesty's  rum  was  of  other  than  the 
finest  quality,  but  I  certainly  had  a  rare  head- 
ache next  morning. 

Back  to  Canterbury  we  all  went  to  be  dis- 
banded. Our  company,  a  fine  soldierly  lot  of 
fellows  averaging  six  foot  high,  appeared  at  our 
last  parade  without  their  moustaches.  The 
transformation  from  soldiers  to  civilians  was 
easy  and  complete.  They  returned,  doubtless, 
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to  work  as  navvies,  from  which  profession  many 
of  them  had  enlisted.  Our  colonel  went  back  to 
his  hounds,  and  my  bagman  to  his  bags.  One 
or  two  youngsters  got  commissions  in  the  line. 
I  was  not  of  the  number,  and  for  many  years  I 
have  not  professed  to  know  much  more  about 
military  matters  than  the  average  civilian.  None 
the  less  should  I  make  my  humble  protest  against 
the  abolition  of  a  force  that,  as  every  sensible 
man  will  admit,  has  done  good  service  in  the 
past,  had  not  Mr  Arnold  Forster  been  recently 
rendered  harmless. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  RECENT  DEFEAT 

I  WILL  conclude  with  considering  what,  in  my 
opinion,  were  the  causes  of  the  defeat  that  has 
overwhelmed  the  Unionist  party.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  any  value  attaching  to  my  political 
views  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  am  quite  an 
ordinary  common-place  person,  and  that — 
superior  persons  being  few  and  not  always  in- 
fallible— what  I  think  and  feel  many  other  people 
are  thinking  and  feeling  too.  It  is  well  that  it 
should  be  known,  when  the  Tariff  Reform  Press 
is  doing  its  best  to  make  believe  that  the  party 
is — with  a  few  paltry  exceptions — in  favour  of 
Mr  Chamberlain's  scheme,  that  in  reality  it 
regards  it  with  aversion,  or,  at  least,  with 
suspicion.  It  is  one  thing  to  irritate  people  by 
ostracising  them,  and  quite  another  to  convert 
them,  and  of  the  two  methods  the  former  has 
been  preferred  by  the  Tariff  Reformers.  I  have 
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never  expressed  any  opinion  on  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's scheme,  except  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
introduction  and  the  possibility,  or,  rather,  the 
impossibility,  of  carrying  it.  I  was  waiting  to  see 
the  result  of  the  conference  with  the  colonial 
delegates,  and  till  the  author  had  decided  what 
to  add  to  his  programme,  and  what  to  abandon. 
This  programme  appeared  to  vary  from  day  to 
day  like  the  arrangements  in  a  kaleidoscope — a 
toy  which  as  a  child  I  found  amusing — and  I 
cannot  understand  why  a  man  of  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's ability  should  have  thought  fit  to  disturb 
the  Unionist  party  with  such  a  vague  and 
indistinct  manifesto.  I  have  never  presumed  to 
express  a  doubt  as  to  his  good  intentions,  but, 
while  in  ordinary  persons  blindness  is  only  a 
misfortune,  in  a  statesman  or  politician  it 
amounts  to  a  crime.  From  the  outset  of  the 
agitation  I  felt  certain  that  the  party  would  be 
broken  up  unless  the  scheme  was  speedily  with- 
drawn, and  this  view,  I  know  well,  was  held  by 
numbers  of  people  who  had  no  axes  to  grind. 
Mr  Chamberlain  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  all  Englishmen  are  not  manufacturers 
of  articles  they  wish  to  see  "protected."  Of 
course,  when  it  was  recognised  that  the  agri- 
cultural interest  was  to  remain  out  hi  the  cold, 
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thousands  of  country  voters  ceased  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  affair. 

Before  considering  what  were  the  causes  of 
the  defeat,  it  will  be  well  to  eliminate  what, 
certainly,  were  not.  The  Education  Bill  of  the 
late  Government  is  by  some  imagined  to  have 
worked  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  its  authors,  but, 
though  I  visited  several  Constituencies  during 
the  course  of  the  election,  I  can  only  recall  one 
passing  mention  of  it.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  "passive  re- 
sisters  "  were  opponents  of  the  late  Government, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  Bill 
that  human  intelligence,  divorced  from  bigotry, 
could  have  devised,  would  have  had  the  slightest 
effect  on  their  votes.  They  would  have  found 
something  to  convince  them  of  their  duty  to  the 
Radical  party.  "Ministers  of  all  Denomina- 
tions "  are  Radicals  first,  and  Dissenters  after- 
wards. I  have  said  so  before,  and  I  say  it 
again.  Some  time  before  the  election  the 
passion — if  it  was  real  and  not  make  believe — 
had  been  torn  to  tatters,  the  brass  warming-pans 
had  been  bought  in  by  devoted  if  slightly 
amused  adherents  in  ample  time  to  perform  their 
office  of  tempering  the  cold  nights  of  winter, 
and  restored  with  other  less  important  heir- 
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looms  to  the  highly  respectable  and  usually 
phlegmatic  martyrs.  Any  Government  that  has 
the  valour,  divorced  from  its  better  part,  to  bring 
in  an  Education  Bill,  is  quite  certain  to  offend 
more  voters  than  it  will  please,  but  I  think  the 
adverse  effect  of  this  well-meaning  attempt  to 
please  everybody  was  so  slight  as  to  be  almost 
negligible. 

In  a  few  parliamentary  divisions,  notably 
Warwick,  Chinese  labour  largely  assisted  at  the 
defeat  of  the  Unionist  candidates.  It  was  this 
that  gave  inspiration  to  the  foulest  and  most 
abominable  designs  of  the  Radical  cartoonists 
and  defamers.  Clearly  at  future  elections  we 
must  always  expect  misrepresentation,  and 
worse  at  the  hands  of  our  Radical  opponents.  I 
only  hope  we  shall  not  copy  the  example.  It  is 
surely  better  to  be  beaten  than  disgraced;  but 
better  still  to  be  neither.  » 

To  ascribe  any  share  in  the  defeat  to  the 
Transvaal  War  would  be  at  once  to  absolve  the 
late  Government  from  blame,  and  to  make  its 
fall  a  mere  consequence  of  the  fickleness  of  the 
people — "  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  "  which  one 
gets  so  tired  of  hearing  about.  The  war  was 
the  people's  war,  at  least  as  much  as  the  Govern- 
ment's. It  was  only  the  other  day  a  pro-Boer 
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scarcely  dared  to  show  himself  on  the  street,  and 
the  pro-Boers  have  come  into  power  not  because 
of  their  little  England  proclivities,  but  in  spite  of 
them. 

"  Labour ! "  Yes.  But  it  was  the  disunion 
in  the  Unionist  party  that  gave  "Labour"  the 
chance  it  had  long  been  waiting  for,  and  for 
which  it  might  have  waited  in  vain.  The  party 
that  defended  the  institutions  to  which  "  Labour  " 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  inimical,  was  divided 
against  itself.  It  would  be  mean  to  grudge 
"  Labour  "  its  chance  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  and  who  does  not  hope 
that  good  will  result?  If  so,  the  Labour  party 
will  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr 
Chamberlain  for  affording  it  an  opportunity 
that  it  was  naturally  not  unwilling  to  seize  upon. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  decide  what  were 
the  causes  of  the  defeat  than  what  were  not. 
Unquestionably,  the  first  and  most  potent  cause 
was  the  time  and  the  manner  of  the  bringing  out 
of  Mr  Chamberlain's  Tariff  Reform  Scheme,  and 
the  offensive  way  in  which  his  supporters 
proclaimed  all  dissentients — not  only  Free 
Traders,  but  old  Tories  who  objected  to  seeing 
the  party  so  truculently  broken  up — to  be 
outside  the  pale.  Surely  a  man  in  Mr  Chamber- 
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Iain's  position  should  have  assured  himself  before 
bringing  in,  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  a 
scheme  that  might  bring  ruin  to  the  party  to 
which  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  gratitude 
and  honour  (1)  whether  it  was  absolutely  certain 
that  the  colonies  would  give  the  necessary  assist- 
ance, (2)  whether  the  scheme,  if  put  in  operation, 
would  really  be  as  advantageous  as  he  had 
represented  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
neither  of  these  questions  have  ever  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Even  had  this  been 
done,  the  scheme  should  then  have  been  weighed 
against  the  sacrifice  of  a  party  which  safeguarded 
us  against  Home  Rule,  against  the  too  revolu- 
tionary demands  of  "Labour,"  the  minimising  of 
our  Empire,  and  the  destruction  of  our  National 
Church.  Then  if  he  had  recognised,  as  a  states- 
man, or  even  a  politician  should  have  done,  that 
the  ruin  of  this  party  would  more  than  outweigh 
any  benefits  likely  to  ensue  from  his  scheme,  he 
should  have  been  self-denying  enough  to  keep 
his  scheme  in  his  pocket.  That  he  was  unable 
to  do  so  reduces  him  from  statesman  to  poli- 
tician, and  a  politician  of  no  very  high  order. 
To  adhere  to  a  great  party  which  existed  for  the 
good  of  the  Empire  at  home  and  abroad,  when 
that  adherence  entails  a  certain  amount  of 
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restraint  and  self-effacement,  needs  exceptional 
qualities,  and  they  are  not  those  with  which  Mr 
Chamberlain  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
endowed. 

Mr  Chamberlain's  damaging  assault  was 
assisted  (and  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
with  the  deepest  regret)  by  Mr  Balfour,  whose 
apparent  indecision  perplexed  and  annoyed  loyal 
men  who  wished  to  see  the  party  kept  together 
but  could  not  see  what  their  leader  was  driving 
at.  It  is  impossible  to  do  much  in  support  of  a 
Prime  Minister  who  does  not  give  his  would-be 
followers  a  lead.  Who  can  say  what  might  not 
have  been  done  by  a  bolder  and  more  resolute 
front;  instead,  we  had  splitting  of  straws.  A 
great  many  life-long  supporters  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  got  disgusted,  and  none  the  less  that 
they  did  not  cry  out.  Certainly  the  Tariff  Keform 
League  had  carefully  arranged  that  there  should 
be  no  receptacle  for  their  complaints.  There  was 
at  the  General  Election  a  woeful  lack  of  enhtusi- 
asm.  The  disgusted  ones,  if  they  voted  for  a 
Tariff  Reformer  (as  the  majority  did,  a  good  deal 
against  the  grain)  did  not  work,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  past,  to  secure  the  votes  of  others  for  a 
cause  in  which  they  did  not  believe. 

It  will  be  urged  on  Mr  Balfour's  behalf  that 
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he  is  unfitted  certainly  by  temperament,  and 
probably  no  less  by  inclination  to  take  arms 
against  the  modern  hustler,  and  by  opposing,  end 
him.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  future  will  have  to  be  a  very  different  sort  of 
person  from  the  majority  of  his  predecessors,  if 
he  is  to  manage  the  horde  of  self- advertising 
snobs  who  are  storming  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  must  be  capable  of  rudeness,  or  even  on 
occasion  of  vulgarity ;  he  must  abjure  the  high 
and  noble  qualities  which  only  inspire  respect  and 
affection  for  the  lower  and  more  brutal  ones 
which  inspire  fear  and  even,  perhaps,  hatred. 
Last,  but  not  least,  he  must  have  plenty  of 
self-assertion.  Such  a  man  could  have  descended 
into  the  arena,  and  struggled  with  his  rival  for 
the  capture  of  newspapers  and  associations. 
But  it  would  not  have  been  Mr  Balfour,  who 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  a 
study  of  the  procedure  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman. 

In  1879  I  wrote  the  following  lines  on  "  self- 
assertion."  I  still  believe  it  is  better  to  have 
none  at  all  than  to  have  an  insufficiency. 

A  little  knowledge  is  the  deuce — 
Most  littles  are  but  little  use  ; 
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But  if  all  littles  there's  a  curse  on 

The  worst's  a  little  self-assertion. 

If  you're  a  gentlemanly  fellow, 

Not  caring  much  to  roar  and  bellow, 

You  may  run  second,  on  the  course 

You're  sure  to  meet  a  faster  horse. 

Better  not  fight  than  lose  your  quarrel, 

And  you  will  lose  it,  to  a  moral. 

You'll  always  find  some  fustian  chap 

Heeds  not  appearances  a  rap. 

You  smile  to  end  it :  in  a  minute 

The  foeman  scowls,  and  you're  not  in  it. 

His  logic's  coarse — no  gloss  is  needed — 

Your  wit  shoots  high,  and  falls  unheeded. 

Your  beetle  beetler  brows  demolish, 

Your  roughest  oath  has  too  much  polish. 

What  matter  though  your  purse  be  bigger  ? 

That  man  can  brag  above  your  figure. 

So  all  at  once  you  see  'twon't  do, 

Lucky  if  you  can  elbow  through, 

And  'neath  your  breath,  retiring,  damn 

The  gentleman  from  Birmingham. 


With  regard  to  the  food  question,  granting 
that  the  "dear  food"  grievance  was  made  the 
most  of  by  the  Radicals,  and  the  representations 
of  the  big  and  little  loaf  fanciful  and  misleading, 
there  was  yet  a  natural  cause  for  anxiety  in  the 
fact  that  when  foreign  nations  had  imposed  a 
duty  on  corn  this  had  always  been  increased. 
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That  could  scarcely  have  been  the  case  with  us, 
but  it  is  well  if  the  lesson  has  been  learnt  that 
no  scheme  has  now  any  chance  of  being  carried 
against  which  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  cry  that 
it  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  people's  food. 
(That  the  cry  should  be  a  fictitious  one  does  not, 
in  these  days,  matter  at  all.)  We  have  brought 
this  on  ourselves — two  parties  bidding  against 
one  another  for  the  credit  of  lowering  the 
franchise — or  perhaps  it  was  unavoidable.  We 
must  now  face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  make  any 
change  which  necessitates  a  General  Election 
without  the  permission  of  those  who  are — now 
that  they  have  found  it  out — our  rulers.  On 
some  questions  it  might  be  possible  to  deceive 
them,  but  the  food  question  is  too  vital,  and  who 
can  wonder  ?  Their  food  must  be  the  cheapest 
that  can  be  provided,  and  even  then  many  of 
them  will  have  little  or  none  at  all.  This  neces- 
sity stops  the  road  to  "Protection,"  in  Mr 
Chaplin's  former  meaning,  and  makes  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  the  land  question  almost 
insuperable  ;  that  it  is  quite  so  I  will  not  believe. 
A  vast  number  of  people  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  care  nothing  for  a  scheme  that  pro- 
mises them — promises  they  have  heard  are  as 
brittle  as  pie-crust — more  employment  in  a  few 
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years,  in  return  for  a  slight  increase  in  the 
cost  of  their  daily  bread.  A  good  many  of  them 
may  not  desire  more  employment,  but — till  it 
has  finally  been  decided  that  the  unemployed 
and  their  children  are  to  be  fed  and  clothed  at 
the  cost  of  the  nation — they  require  cheap  food. 

THE  CHANCES  OF  RECOVERY 

It  appears  from  Mr  Chamberlain's  utterances 
since  the  Election,  that  the  defeat  is  not  to  be 
considered  final,  that  the  fight  is  to  go  on  till 
the  last  man  perishes  in  his  ditch.  One  wonders 
what  Mr  Chamberlain  would  accept  as  the 
final  verdict  of  the  country ;  he  could  scarcely 
expect  a  reverse  more  astounding  and  complete. 
Apparently  he  wants  more  "persuading"  than 
the  brothers  of  the  unhappy  Dives.  Up  till 
now  Milton's  hero  was  probably  alone  in  think- 
ing after  defeat  that  he  was  "surer  to  prosper 
than  prosperity  could  have  assured"  him. 
There  are  those  in  the  party  (and  who  were  in 
it  before  Mr  Chamberlain's  arrival)  who  think 
one  such  beating  amply  sufficient,  and  who  say 
that  if  Mr  Chamberlain  thinks  the  present  crisis 
a  propitious  occasion  for  continuing  the  agitation 
that  has  already  wrought  such  widespread  ruin, 
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he   has   never  been   so   indispensable    that  we 
cannot  get  on  very  well  without  him. 

Failing  Mr  Balfour's  ability  or  desire  to 
impose  some  measure  of  restraint  or  discretion 
on  his  imperious  lieutenant,  a  leader  must  be 
sought  elsewhere,  and  the  places  which  need  be 
searched — with  a  brighter  lantern  than  Diogenes' 
— are  very  few.  The  tottering  walls  are  in  such 
a  dangerous  state  that  to  restore  them  needs  a 
builder  above  the  common.  Yet  there  is  one 
man  in  the  party,  untainted  by  the  Tariff 
Keform  Agitation,  who,  could  he  be  prevailed 
on  to  undertake  the  contract  before  the  infliction 
of  any  further  damage,  might  succeed.  Only  in 
response  to  a  loud  and  enthusiastic  call  (not 
necessarily  from  those  members  of  the  party 
who  have  hitherto  made  the  most  noise)  would 
he  come  forward.  He  has  worked  strenuously 
for  the  Empire ;  he  has  shown  what  can  be  done 
with  temper,  ability,  and  courage ;  he  has  made 
for  himself  a  great  name;  while  he  has  more 
than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youthful  days, 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  him 

"  to  make  an  end, 
To  rest  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use." 

With  Lord  Curzon  hi  command,  the  old  building 
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might,  in  course  of  time,  resume  its  former 
stately  appearance.  And  surely  never  was 
greater  need  of  a  saving  hand.  A  few  more 
blows  from  the  vigorous  and  well-accustomed 
arm  will  complete  the  ruin  and  make  recon- 
struction no  longer  possible. 

Should  this  last  resource  fail,  it  appears  likely 
there  will  soon  be  nothing  left  of  the  old  Tory 
party  for  any  future  leader  to  restore  or  destroy. 
As  when  an  old  mansion  is  pulled  down  the 
inmates  are  forced  to  take  refuge  elsewhere,  so 
some  members  of  the  old  party  may  join  the 
more  moderate  Liberals,  who  will  be  getting 
frightened  at  the  pace  led  by  the  extremists.  A 
coalition  might  be  formed,  but  it  would  no 
longer  be  the  Tory  party,  and  England  does  not 
like  coalitions. 

If  there  are  still  some  statesmen  who  object 
to  modern  methods,  there  never  yet  was  a 
wrecker  who  had  any  capacity  for  building.  It 
is  his  role,  rather,  to  leave  a  waste  behind  him, 
as  after  a  Chicago  fire.  We  watch  him  mov- 
ing about  from  wall  to  wall  in  his  work  of 
destruction,  and  are  interested  in  his  arrange- 
ments for  escape  at  the  last  moment.  It 
would  be  useless,  I  fear,  to  appeal  to  Mr 
Chamberlain  in  Dido's  moving  words,  which 
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yet   had  no  effect   on   the   hero   to  whom   she 
had  weakly  trusted, 

"  miserere  domus  labentis,  ei  istam 
Oro,  si  quis  adhuc  precibus  locus,  exue  mentem." 

The  Tory  party  had  improved  a  great  deal 
during  the  last  fifty  years — as,  indeed,  was 
necessary — and  had  got  to  be  considered,  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  the  party  of  gentlemen 
(in  the  best  sense  of  the  word),  and  the  caretaker 
of  the  national  honour,  as  of  the  working  man's 
liberty  and  well-being.  It  had  its  faults,  no 
doubt,  and  it  may  be  that  its  day  is  over.  Men 
are  differently  constituted,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  the  knowledge  of  having  assisted  at 
its  fall  can  be  the  one  thing  needed  to  shed 
content  and  happiness  on  the  close  of  a  great 
career. 
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